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CHAPTER  I. 

PALMISTRY  AS  A SCIENCE. 

In  one  aspect  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  overrate  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  vast  flood  of  what  may  be 
called  the  purely  mental  or  abstract  form  of  know- 
ledge with  which  people  of  our  day  are  now  so  happily 
endowed.  It  etherealizes  and  refines  aU  the  grosser 
parts  of  our  nature,  smooths  away  the  rough  friction 
of  material  life,  and  on  the  very  face  of  the  earth  it- 
self impresses  something  like  the  lineaments  of  an 
intellectual  existence.  But  all  our  knowledge,  even  in 
its  highest  form,  is  but  an  abstraction  of  principles 
originating  in  natural  phenomena,  and  we  are  too  apt, 
from  the  blinding  influence  of  so  much  of  this  light,  to 
overlook  the  potent  truths  lying  enstamped  on  every 
material  object  around  us.  We  read  Nature  too  much 
h by  the  light  of  books,  rather  than  in  the  character  of 
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her  own  vernacular ; and  we  look  at  her  materials  too 
much  through  the  highly  intensified  lens  of  an  intel- 
lectual medium,  instead  of  using  our  own  optics  and 
our  own  observation.  A knowledge  of  the  concrete  is, 
however,  the  best  of  all  foundations  for  the  higher 
science  ; and  even  during  the  ascent  up  into  its  higher 
abstractions,  the  mind  will  often  gain  rest  and  in- 
creased vigour  from  falling  back  upon  those  fir.st  ele- 
mentary principles.  But  the  course  of  the  world  at 
present  is  running  rather  into  every  artificial  channel, 
and  after  the  most  highly  abstractive  pursuits,  to  the 
danger,  in  no  small  degree,  of  losing  much  practical 
wisdom  derived  from  an  observation  of  common  things. 
In  some  cases  even  this  high  art-culture  destroys  or 
impairs  our  natural  faculties. 

An  illiterate  person,  unhampered  by  note-book  or 
memoranda  of  any  kind,  will  remember,  collect,  and 
arrange  in  his  memory  a much  larger  number  of  facts 
and  ideas  as  to  places,  dates,  and  things,  than  one 
trusting  every  detail  to  paper,  and  not  using  his 
memory.  The  man  of  the  world  who  looks  at  cha- 
racter, and  judges  it  by  his  own  acquired  standard  of  a 
commercial  morality,  may  be  often  far  surpassed  by  the 
retired  partner  of  his  cares  at  home,  or  even  by  one  of 
his  own  children,  in  penetrating  the  inner  soul  of  some 
plausible  but  deceitful  friend.  Character  has  ever  a 
natural  language  and  expression  of  its  own,  and  this  is 
often  best  read  by  the  unsophisticated  and  the  natural 
student.  A child  coming  into  the  presence  of  a new 
companion  will  instinctively  be  drawn  towards  or  re- 
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pelled  from  him  by  the  exhibition  of  some  outward 
evidences  altogether  unperceived  by  another.  Savages 
can  direct  their  course  through  the  intricacies  of  woods 
and  the  densest  forests  by  maiks  and  signs  that  no 
one  else  could  ever  perceive.  The  mariner  can  read 
the  language  of  the  sky,  and  foretell  the  weather  of  to- 
morrow, in  a way  which  to  a landsman  would  appear 
incredible. 

In  the  now  defunct  science  of  astrology  there  are 
many  proofs  of  an  intense  study  of  Nature’s  language, 
and  had  there  not  been  some  original  foundation  of 
tiuth  in  its  elements,  often  answering  the  observations 
and  calculations  of  its  students,  it  could  never  have 
giown  into  so  compact  a form  and  so  beautiful  a 
structure.  It  was  only  when  its  upper  ramifications 
got  entangled  in  the  mysticisms  of  philosophic  specula- 
tion and  Aristotelian  logic,  that  the  system  decayed 
and  died ; but  it  must  have  had  something  of  a root  in 
truth  and  nature.  Does  not  at  least  our  own  planet, 
the  moon,  exercise  some  influence  over  mundane 
things  ? ^ Certainly  it  wonderfully  aff’ects  the  tides, 
and  the  tides  greatly  aflect  the  affairs  of  men.  It  is 
not  unusually  supposed  to  affect  the  weather,  and  the 
weather  is  a well-known  source  of  health,  disease, 
prosperity,  or  failure  : it  influences,  indeed,  both  mind 
and  body.  Many  are  the  agencies — the  skyey  influ- 
ences—that  mould  and  govern  the  actions  of  the.^e  frail 
bodies  of  ours.  And  to  be  born  under  a particular  star 
may  be  but  a generalization  of  a simple  truth  as  to  its 
ben.gn  or  malign  power  over  us.  This  may  originally 
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have  signified  but  the  season  of  the  night  or  of  the 
year  on  which  any  one  was  born.  If,  then,  other  con- 
comitants as  to  the  health,  circumstances,  and  condi- 
tion of  life  of  the  parents  were  added  to  this,  many 
shrewd  calculations  might  have  often  been  made  and 
verified  as  to  the  future  well-being  of  the  subject  of 
such  a horoscope.  But  the  mischief  always  is,  that 
when  some  discrepancies  and  inconsistencies  appear 
on  the  surface  of  any  science  not  well  understood,  the 
whole  system  is  condemned. 

Now  this  is  not  fair  treatment,  even  of  so  doubtful 
a science  as  astrology  j and  amidst  our  iconoclastic 
zeal  in  bringing  down  the  entire  fabric,  and  scatter- 
ing the  foundation,  some  prudence  would  be  a good 
thing  in  tempering  our  ardour.  Amidst  the  scattered 
elements,  there  will  doubtless  at  least  be  found  many 
gems  and  relics  of  truth  and  beauty  that  ought  not  to 
be  lost. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  safely  asserted  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  every  science  or  doctrine  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared among  men.  If  we  could  always  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it,  we  would  very  likely  find  the  original  dis- 
coverer or  architect  of  the  system  a zealous  enthusiast 
in  his  own  ci’eed.  Having  got  firm  hold  of  one  or 
two  indisputable  points,  he  fixes  them  down  as  a 
foundation,  and  proceeds  to  build;  but  much  depends 
upon  the  upper  structure  as  well  as  the  lower.  His 
original  truths  may  rest  a superstructure  of  a certain 
height;  but  far  exceeding  that  limit  he  rears  his 
towers' and  pinnacles,  and  the  whole  comes  down. 
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burying  truth  beneath,  never  more  to  appear.  We 
see  the  ruin  and  condemn  the  folly  of  the  architect ; 
but  his  lost  wisdom  we  know  nothing  of 

In  many  of  the  vague  and  chimei-ical  speculations 
of  physiognomy,  it  is  impossible  to  follow  and  assent 
to  the  author  on  a first  perusal,  or  a first  consideration 
of  his  views;  but  our  conclusions  of  the  whole  science 
are  apt  to  be  made  too  hastily  from  such  data.  Let 
us  look  at  the  first  principles  enunciated,  and  consider 
them,  before  rising  to  its  higher  ground;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  look  upon  the  great  varieties  of  the 
human  face  and  features,  ever  coming  before  us,  with- 
out drawing  many  conclusions  in  our  own  mind  as  to 
the  character  of  their  owners.  In  the  crowded  streets 
of  London,  many  of  the  passers-by  may  give  no  well- 
defined  idea  of  the  disposition  of  their  inner  man,  but 
ever  and  anon  some  one  individual  flashes  on  the 
sight,  presenting  features  unmistakablj’’  illustrating 
his  character.  You  feel  and  know  this  to  be  the  truth, 
and  further  inquiry  would  afllord  corroboration.  These 
exceptions,  therefore,  prove  the  rule,  or  rather,  such 
examples  show  the  rule  in  prominent  excess.  Some 
ruling  attribute  of  the  mind  has  impressed  a more 
vivid  and  unmistakable  picture  on  the  countenance  of 
one  man ; in  a second,  another  passion  or  faculty 
appears,  in  a greater  or  less  degree  of  prominence,  until, 
in  the  multitude  of  faces  flitting  past,  may  be  seen,  as 
through  a mirror,  all  the  endless  varieties  of  human 
character.  That  such  is  the  fact,  therefore,  proves  the 
foundational  existence  of  this  science  ; a closer  obser- 
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vance  and  more  extensive  deduction  will  generalize  it 
into  a higher  grow'th. 

In  phrenology,  too,  every  one  of  any  observation  can 
attest  the  existence  of  its  fundamental  points — “ the 
forehead  villanous  low,”  or  the  lofty  brow,  the  facial 
angle,  the  low  or  lofty  crown,  the  depressed  or  promi- 
nent cerebellum,  are  all  indications  commonly  noted, 
and  had  long  been  noted,  as  proofs  of  mental  character. 
We  can  even  read  the  character  of  inanimate  nature 
Irom  the  features  stamped  upon  it  by  the  Creator. 
Indeed,  the  most  wondeifal  of  all  languages  and  of  all 
books  is  that  written  in  the  fossilized  hieroglyphics  of 
the  rocks.  Here  Nature  registers  her  own  existence, 
chronicles  her  history,  and  reveals  her  past  and  present 
life;  and  from  a contemplation  of  these  recoi’ds,  de- 
scribing the  character  and  constitution  of  the  planet  we 
live  upon,  the  geologist  compiles  the  materials  of  his 
wonderful  science. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  really  new  under  the  sun. 
All  these  doctrines  and  sciences  have  been  known  from 
the  earliest  times  in  more  or  less  of  a rudimentary 
state.  They  die  away  in  one  form  and  revive  in  anotheiv 
although,  doubtless,  it  is  true  that,  at  the  present  day, 
more  coi’rect  principles  on  most  subjects  are  now  enun- 
ciated than  have  previously  been  given  to  the  world. 
In  strict  harmony  with  this  law  of  resurrection,  there 
comes  just  now  upon  us  the  reappearance  of  a very  old 
doctrine,  which  is  that  oi palmistry.  This  is  quite  an 
old  friend  with  a new  face,  or  rather  with  a new  hand 
held  out  to  us,  and  which  we  have  great  pleasure  in 
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meeting  with  a cordial  grasp.  In  its  primitive  form, 
Ave  find  this  science  recorded  as  having  a place  among 
tlie  ancient  Egyptians ; and  for  a space  of  some  four 
thousand  years,  until  the  present  time,  has  it  probably 
been  more  or  less  practised  by  tribes  bearing  at  least 
the  same  name.  The  Greeks,  the  inveterate  plagiarists 
of  the  Egyptians,  copied  the  system,  and  embodied  it 
among  their  semi- religious  rites.  Like  everything 
coming  through  their  hands,  however,  it  thus  acquired 
a new  and  fresh  beauty  and  attraction.  The  Romans, 
again,  imported  the  custom  from  the  Greeks,  and  their 
priests  and  augurs  sedulously  practised  it.  That  it 
was  held  in  high  esteem  among  that  people,  their 
writings  fully  testify.  Homer  is  even  said  to  have 
written  a complete  treatise  upon  the  lines  of  the  hand; 
but,  unfortunately,  his  opinions,  like  many  others  of 
those  early  times,  curious  and  rare  as  they  now  would 
be,  have  been  destroyed. 

But  the  ancient  science  of  palmistry,  or  manual  divi- 
nation, mixed  up  with  astrology,  or  the  astral  influences, 
had  long  slumbered  in  the  pages  of  neglected  volumes, 
or  been  read  only  by  those  more  in  quest  of  the  curious 
than  the  useful.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  some  of  its  principles  were  disentombed  by  a 
learned  French  Jesuit,  who  published  a small  work  on 
the  subject;  but  the  religious  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
author  infusing  many  of  the  superstitions  of  his  com- 
munion into  its  composition,  prevented  its  circulation 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  Romish  Church. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  so  fertile  in  the  rise 
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and  growth  of  learning  and  genius,  Dr.  Rothman  wi’ote 
a complete  treatise  upon  the  art  of  palmistiy,  in  Latin, 
translated  into  English  by  Wharton,  and  often  found 
attached  to  the  end  of  his  other  works.  In  a small 
octavo  volume.  Dr.  Saunders,  about  the  same  time 
communicated  to  the  world  an  abridged  form  of  the 
best  and  most  correct  principles  of  palmistry  and  chiro- 
mancy— a work  now  very  scarce.  Another  work,  now 
also  very  rare,  written  by  Partridge,  the  famous 
almanack  maker  and  astrologer,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  contains  a well-condensed  abridg- 
ment of  the  whole  scheme  developed  bj”-  former  writers. 
In  the  digested  arrangement  of  this  author,  the  main 
heads  and  leading  principles  of  the  art  are  well  set 
forth ; and  in  the  following  programme  we  have  adopted 
the  same  nomenclature. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  all  these  preced- 
ing writers  detail  the  piinciples  of  the  ancient  science. 
It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  revivals  of  that  period ; and 
while  many  judicious  arguments  and  reasons  were  ad- 
vanced in  favour  of  some  of  its  foundational  truths, 
great  freedom  was  undoubtedly  given  to  the  fancy  in 
harmonizing  many  of  its  details.  The  course  of  pal- 
mistry through  that  period  of  tran.sition,  that  formed 
so  powerful  a crucible  alike  for  I’eligion,  science,  and 
literature,  in  reviving,  purifying,  and  amending  them, 
was  something  akin  to  the  Reformation  itself.  It  may 
be  called  the  palmistry  of  Pagan  times  that  was  then 
taken  up  by  those  morning  stars  of  a new  dispensation. 
A greater  light  was  then  made  to  shine  upon  it  than 
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during  the  dai’ker  ag6S,  and  that  light  being  itself  of 
purer  and  more  benign  ray  than  the  superstition  of 
former  times,  many  of  its  harsher  features  were 
smoothed  away,  its  angularities  I’ounded  off,  and  the 
truthful  sjunmetry  of  the  whole  more  fully  and  beauti- 
fully revealed.  It  was  the  development,  not  of  a 
ruined,  but  of  an  entire  Pagan  temple,  containing, 
doubtless,  many  barbarisms,  foreign  to  modern  taste, 
but  still  commanding  respect  and  admiration  from  its 
antiquity  and  its  elaborate  finish.  But  the  full  refor- 
mation has  been  reserved  for  our  own  day,  and  the 
Luther  and  Calvin  of  chiromancy  have  but  lately 
appeared  in  France.  Before,  therefore,  proceeding  to 
give  to  the  reader  the  principles  of  modern  'palmistry, 
a brief  outline  of  the  ancient  science,  as  collected  and 
abrideed  from  the  works  of  Paracelsus,  Albertus  Mag- 
nus,  and  others,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

ANCIENT  PALMISTRY. 

Palmistry,  from  palma,  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or 
chiromancy,  from  the  Greek  cheir,  the  hand,  and 
manteia,  divination,  is  the  art  of  knowing  the  disposi- 
tion, inclination,  temper,  good  and  bad  fortunes,  life 
and  death,  of  any  person  by  the  lines  and  signatures  of 
the  hands.  To  render  the  art  intelligible,  the  reader 
must  know  that  as  there  are  seven  planets  or  wander- 
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ing  stars  which  have  great  influence  over  all  sublunary 
bodies  in  general,  so  likewise  they  have  their  material 
and  significant  position  in  the  hands  of  every  person. 
The  planets  are  the  following— Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Sol,  Venus,  Mercury,  Luna.  It  must  also  be  known 
that  there  are  twelve  celestial  signs  in  the  zodiac  con- 
nected with  the  scheme.  These  are  the  usual  astrono- 
mical signs — Aries,  Taurus,  etc.  There  are  also  seven 
lines  or  parts  of  the  hand,  which  is  the  principal  part 
as  to  palmistry.  1.  The  table  line,  or  line  of  fortune. 
2.  The  middle  natural  line.  3.  The  line  of  life,  or  of 
the  heart.  4.  The  line  of  the  liver  or  stomach.  5. 
The  sister  line  of  the  line  of  life.  6.  The  percussion  of 
the  hand.  7.  The  wrist.  Of  these  lines  fom-  only  are 
principal.  The  hand  itself,  divided  by  anatomists  into 
three  parts — the  wrist,  the  body  of  the  hand,  and  the 
fingers — has,  in  palmistiy,  the  first  of  these  parts 
named  the  palm,  or  plane  of  Mars  ; the  second  is  called 
the  hollow  of  the  hand,  extending  from  the  extremity 
of  the  other  side  of  the  thumb  towards  the  little  finger, 
named  the  mount  of  the  hand  or  of  the  Moon ; the 
third  division  consists  of  the  five  fingers — the  Pollex, 
Index,  Medius,  Annularis,  Auricularis. 

The  pollex  or  thumb,  being  the  tii’st,  greatest,  and 
sti’ongest,  is  dedicated  to  Venus ; the  next,  the  index 
finger,  is  so  called  as  used  in  pointing  to  anything,  and 
attributed  to  Jupiter ; the  medius,  or  middle  finger,  is 
so  named  from  its  position,  and  dedicated  to  Saturn ; 
the  annularis,  or  ring  finger,  is  dedieated  to  the  Sun ; 
and  the  auricularis,  or  little  finger,  is  dedicated  to 
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Morcury.  Tlio  Romans  so  named  this  digit  as  being 
generally  used  in  picking  the  ears. 

At  the  roots  or  bases  of  each  of  these  fingers  there  are 
certain  risings  which  are  called  mounts,  and  attributed 
to  the  planets.  To  this  also  is  added  that  visible  flesh 
which  is  and  belongs  to  the  percussion  of  the  hand. 
The  four  fingers  have  twelve  points  or  ligaments,  and 
to  these  are  attributed  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac 
(see  diagram).  Now  every  mount  signifies  and  denotes 
something  of  special  consideration — as  that  of  Venus, 
love  ; that  of  Jupiter,  honour  ; of  Saturn,  misfortunes ; 
and  of  Mercury,  arts  and  sciences;  that  of  the  Sun, 
riches ; of  Mars,  military  achievements;  and  of  Luna, 
or  the  Moon,  afflictions  and  mental  diseases. 

In  any  of  the  accompanying  diagrams  will  be  seen 
at  a glance  the  genei’al  division  of  the  hand,  according 
to  the  ancient  art,  from  the  roots  of  the  fingers  to  the 
line  dividing  the  wrist  and  the  arm.  The  back  of  the 
hand  is  the  opposite  part  of  the  palm,  and  the  back  of 
the  fingers  is  understood  in  the  same  manner. 

It  has  been  said  the  principal  lines  of  the  hand  are 
four  in  number,  and  as  these  are  the  grounds  of  predic- 
tion or  foreknowledge,  from  the  necessary  diversity  of 
their  signification,  different  appellations  have  been 
given  to  them.  For  example,  the  table  line  is  so  called 
from  its  constituting  the  table  of  the  palm.  It  is  also 
called  the  line  of  fortune,  as  having  the  most  general 
signification  of  the  good  and  evil  incidents  in  our 
temporal  affairs.  It  is  called  the  necessary  line,  as 
indispensable  in  opening  and  exercising  the  hand  and 
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lingers,  and  it  is  called  the  line  'ji  Mars,  as  denoting 
evil,  envy,  treachery,  etc.  in  all  these  lines  of 

the  hand,  five  particulars  must  be  carefully  noted ; — 

1.  Their  quantity,  as  to  length,  breadth,  and  depth, 
also  crookedness  and  straightness.  2.  Their  quality  in 
colour  and  figure  in  reference  to  shape  and  complexion. 
3.  Their  action  in  reference  to  other  lines  as  touching 
or  cutting  them.  4.  Their  passion  in  relation  to  other 
lines  as  being  touched  or  cut  by  them.  5.  Their  place 
or  position. 

The  preceding  sketch  is  a very  slight  outline  of  this 
ancient  mirror  of  the  mind — the  palmer’s  hand. 
Numerous  other  minor  details  would  require  to  be 
filled  in  to  complete  the  picture,  but  we  must  now 
hasten  on  to  the  modern  edition  of  that  hand-book — 
and  a very  concise,  portable  little  volume  it  is,  of  which 
there  is  not  unfrequently  a pocket  copy.  How  many 
of  our  young  gentleman,  anxious  to  know  that  nothing 
is  amiss  or  awry  about  their  moustache  or  cravat  be- 
fore entering  into  company,  consult  their  tiny  pocket 
mirror  to  see  themselves.  But  is  not  this  ever-present 
looking-glass  of  the  mind  a more  useful  counsellor  to 
give  advice  as  to  how  they  may  know  themselves  ? 
Throupfh  this  mirror  the  features  of  the  mind  refiect 

O 

themselves  upon  the  on-looker.  He  that  practises 
palmistry,  too,  we  are  told,  ought  to  look  into  the  left 
hand,  as  he  will  there  better  find  the  foundation  of  his 
predictions ; and  in  a science  of  so  much  speculation,  it 
is  pleasant  to  find  reason  given  for  the  assertion,  even 
although  it  might  possibly  be  called  in  question  by  the 
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more  rigid  physiologist.  All  the  veins  of  the  hand 
and  arm,  and  the  lines  of  them,  we  are  told,  go  to  the 
heart,  which  is  the  magazine  of  life  and  the  seat  of  all 
desires,  affections,  and  passions.  He  need  not  look  for 
anything  else  in  the  right  hand  hut  the  number  of 
years  and  diseases  the  person  will  have.  Nor,  should 
even  the  prediction  fail,  is  the  loophole  of  retreat  left 
unguarded  by  a good  substantial  physiological  reason. 
“ The  pi’actitioner  must  observe  well  the  temper  and 
constitution  of  the  person  before  making  an  inspection, 
otherwise  he  may  be  deceived.  He  must  take  care 
that  the’ body  be  not  tired  or  fatigued  with  too  much 
action  ; for  action  by  heat  draws  the  blood  from  its 
due  centre  to  the  circumference,  and  so  by  extenuation 
the  natural  heat  is  exhausted.  Be  cautious,  also,  of 
the  brawny  part  of  the  hand,  if  it  be  attracted  by 
labour  or  otherwise,  for  this  clouds  the  lines  and  renders 
them  not  very  perceptible.”  This  is  good  reason  at 
least,  and  a powerful  rearguard  in  case  of  pursuit  by 
the  sceptic.  It  is,  in  fact,  this  ever-recurring  close 
contact  with  the  natural  laws  that  palmistry  exhibits 
in  so  many  places,  that  a thorough  examination  of  it 
tends  greatly  to  diminish  our  entire  unbelief.  No 
doubt  the  hand  is  the  organ  of  the  will,  the  brain,  or 
the  mind — an  instrument  instantaneously  responsive 
to  the  wielding  power.  I will  to  shut  my  hand,  and 
instantly  the  fingers  obey,  or,  to  open  it,  and  they  un- 
clasp ; and  this  it  will  do  for  the  performance  of  any 
action  in  obedience  to  the  mind,  whether  that  action 
be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Then,  if  the  prompting 
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desires  of  that  mind  be  evil,  corresjionding  muscles 
may  be  aHected  and  consequently  developed;  or,  if 
good  and  benevolent,  the  same  may  disappear  aud 
others  manifest  themselves.  At  all  events,  the  forma- 
tion or  configuration  of  the  hand,  or  some  other  part 
of  the  body,  caused  by  the  action  of  some  particular 
employment,  will  often  readily  enough  reveal  the  nature 
of  that  employment. 

A tailor  is  instantly  known  by  his  walk,  and  the 
carpenter’s  palm  is  easily  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  lawyer’s  clerk.  Besides,  owing  to  the  natural 
.symmetry  of  the  whole  frame,  a part  or  proportion  of 
one  member  may  often  prove  an  indication  of  another. 
A hosier,  in  wishing  to  ascertain  the  circumference  of 
your  foot,  will  measure  round  thfe  knuckles  of  the  hand. 
From  some  such  data  as  this,  taken  from  the  universal 
fitness  of  things,  it  must  have  been,  that  a conclusion 
like  the  following  was  drawn  : — “ He  whose  hand  is 
according  to  the  quantity  of  his  body,  and  the  fingers 
too  short  and  thick,  and  fat  at  the  ends,  will  be  a thief, 
a lier  in  wait,  and  addicted  to  all  manner  of  evil so 
that  to  have  a hand  like  this  would  seem  to  indicate 
as  untrustworthy  a character  as  the  man  who  hath  “no 
music  in  his  soul.”  “ Great  aud  long  hands  betoken  a 
great  spirit,  liberality,  good  condition,  craftiness;  but 
the  person  will  be  a good  counsellor  and  faithful  to  his 
friends.”  It  seems  anything  but  difficult  to  find  a type 
of  this  character,  the  most  prominent  that  just  now 
occurs  being  that  of  the  late  Abraham  Lincoln.  But 
tlie  natural  connection  here  seems  to  vanish — not  so 
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much  so,  however,  in  the  following  : — “ A hand  some- 
thing long  and  the  fingers  thick,  denotes  the  person 
•^o  be  of  a phlegmatic  complexion,  idle,  slothful,  but 
modest.”  Every  one,  too,  has  seen  the  garrulous  old 
mendicant  whose  “fingers  stand  at  a distance,  and  are 
much  dispersed,  denoting  misery,  poverty,  and  confi- 
dent loquacity.”  “ He  whose  fingers  are  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  seem  to  stick  against  each  other  as 
if  he  were  beating  a drum,  is  changeable  in  his  thoughts, 
and  has  a bad  opinion  of  other  people.”  This  is  un- 
questionably the  nervous,  irritable  man,  who  is  easily 
betrayed  by  the  twitching  of  his  fingers,  a further  proof 
of  which  may  also  be  given  in  the  nerveless,  trembling 
fingers  of  the  drunkard,  forming  a much  better  index 
to  that  unfortunate  character  than  even  his  empurpled 
nose.  In  the  nerveless  or  nervous  shake  of  the  hand 
much  of  the  same  character  or  its  absence  may  also  be 
noted,  but  that  may  possibly  rank  under  the  palmistry 
of  touch  more  than  of  sight.  “ He  whose  fingers  turn 
backward  is  an  unjust  person,  subtle,  ingenious,  and 
the  more  neat  his  fingers  seem  to  be  (as  being  more 
dry)  the  more  mischievous  is  he,  and  an  enemy  to 
virtue.”  This  would  surely  seem  to  point  out  a 
member  of  the  swell  mob.  Such  are  a few  specimens 
of  the  rules  for  reading  the  hand.  The  additional  sub- 
jects and  divisions  contained  in  the  ancient  science  ex- 
tend to  nearly  thirty  in  all ; some  of  these  refer  to  life, 
death,  marriage,  disease,  good  and  bad  fortune,  and 
indeed  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  this  mortal  existence. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  MODERN  SCIENCE  AND  ITS  HIGH  PRIEST. 

Let  us  now,  then,  return  to  the  modern  science  and 
its  high  priest,  D’Arpentigny.  This  gentleman  was  a 
French  captain,  and  had  seen  many  years  of  active 
service.  It  was  during  the  Spanish  wars,  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  that  his  attention  first  began  to  be  at- 
tracted to  the  science  of  chirognorny.  One  day  the 
young  officer,  sauntering  along  one  of  the  roads  of 
Andalusia,  was  accosted  by  a gipsy  who  asked  his  hand 
to  draw  a horoscope.  The  girl,  who  was  of  Moorish 
blood,  was  very  beautiful,  and  begging  him  with  much 
importunity,  D’Arpentigny  smilingly  consented  to 
submit  his  hand  to  her  investigation.  He  listened  to 
her  grave  recital  of  some  wonderful  prediction  about 
the  generosity  of  the  lieutenant ; and  continuing  his 
way  he  reflected  on  that  form  of  divination  by  the  lines 
of  the  hand  and  on  certain  fantastic  terms  which  the 
Bohemian  had  used.  He  said  to  himself  thatalthouo-h 

o 

chiromancy  practised  by  Bohemians  and  ignorant 
mountebanks  was  only  an  innocent  superstition  to  pro- 
cure a few  pence,  it  was  not  the  less  true  that  in  dis- 
playing their  pretended  science  those  same  people  re- 
peat words  handed  down  from  their  ancestors.  Amidst 
much  empty  jargon  detailed  by  those  people,  the  ob- 
server may  pick  up  some  expressions  apparently  derived 
from  some  dead  language,  whose  metaphorical  cha- 
racter alone  preserves  its  existence.  In  his  eager  and 
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prolonged  research  after  some  written  knowledge  of 
the  science,  he  ransacked  the  works  of  Avicenna  and 
Tretichius,  corroborated  their  opinions  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Antiochus,  Tibertus,  and  Taisiner;  he  dived 
into  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Ptolemy  and  Averroes ; in 
short,  he  read  everything  he  could  get  bearing  on  the 
subject,  untU,  after  completely  muddling  his  brains 
with  the  opinions  and  counter-opinions  of  others,  he 
judged  rightly  that  all  such  theorizing  would  only  be 
doubt  and  conjecture  until  the  truth  was  established 
by  observation.  He  then  set  himself  to  compare  the 
hands  of  every  one  with  whom  he  was  acquiiinted,  re- 
marking the  most  minute  details  of  their  conformation, 
and  analyzing  various  aspects,  until  at  last  he  built  up 
a system  based  upon  reason  and  logic.  Then  it  was 
he  resolved  to  give  to  the  world  his  views  in  a volume 
and  a remarkable  book  it  is — to  which  high  testi- 
mony is  given  by  writers  of  eminent  name,  as  Lamar- 
tine, Jules  Janin,  J.  M.  Dargaud,  Barthelemy,  and 
others. 

Ihis  new  reformed  faith  of  chiromancy  then  em- 
braces seven  distinct  articles,  each  defining  a particular 

form  of  hand,  which  is  denominated  as  follows: 

1 The  hand  elementary,  or  hand  with  a large  palm. 
2.  The  hand  necessary,  or  spatuled.  3.  The  hand 
artistic,  or  conical.  4.  The  useful,  or  square  hand. 

5.  The  philosophical,  or  knotted  hand.  6.  The  psyclio- 

logK-al,  or  pointed  hand.  7.  The  mixed  hand. 

It  is  plain  the  Darwinian  theory  has  no  place  in 
modern  palmistry.  These  types  of  hand  cannot  be 
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altered,  and  are  only  modified  up  to  a certain  point. 
A secret  power  which  maintains  the  harmony  of  the 
world  forms  the  man  of  our  day  by  the  same  law  as 
that  which  was  in  operation  in  the  time  of  Moses,  e\  ei 
recalling  him  to  his  first  purity.  Still,  different  types 
diverge  far  asunder,  and  it  is  from  a blending  of  tbeii 
opposite  qualities  that  the  various  civilizations  of  the 
world  result.  A nation  that  could  only  reckon  two  or 
three  types  would  be  like  a lyre  having  only  so  many 
chords— life  and  its  enjoyments  would  be  limited  and 
monotonous.  The  same  power  that  limits  the  diver- 
gence of  a general  bodily  type  of  man,  also  restrains 
within  a moderate  range  the  excess  of  his  peculiarities. 
Laws  are  born  of  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the 
abusive  power  of  our 'inclinations  ; yet  they  constitute 
our  liberty  in  assuming  the  reflective  power  that  our 
reason  opposes  to  the  spontaneous  impulses  of  our  in- 
stincts. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SIGNS  ATTACHED  TO  THE  PALM  OF  THE  HAND. 

In  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  placed  the  sign  of  the 
bodily  desires,  and,  to  a certain  degree,  that  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  intellectual  aptitudes  which  these  desires 
determine.  Too  slim,  narrow,  and  feeble,  it  indicates 
a weak  and  unsuggestive  temperament;  an  imagina- 
tion without  warmth  and  power;  instincts  without 
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capacity.  If  it  is  pliant,  of  a suitable  thickness  and 
surface,  that  is  to  say,  in  harmony  with  the  propor- 
tions of  the  fingers  and  thumb,  there  will  be  an  apti- 
tude for  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  the  feelings, 
easily  excited,  will  give  scope  to  the  imagination. 
Should  it  present  developments  too  marked,  without 
ceasing  to  be  pliant,  egotism  and  sensuality  will  be  the 
dominant  inclinations.  Lastly,  if  its  largeness  is  alto- 
gether out  of  proportion  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
hand,  if  it  joins  to  an  excessive  hardness  an  excessive 
thickness,  then  it  will  indicate  instincts  approaching 
to  an  unthinking  animalism. 

“ Cast  3'our  eyes  over  those  animals  with  round  and 
solid  feet,  formed  by  a single  hoof,  cloven  or  uncloveu 
the  ox,  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  dromedary,  for  example,’ 
and  consider  the  working  power,  so  profitable  to  us 
which  is  in  them,  but  of  which  God  has  denied  them 
the  consciousness,  after  having  refused  them  the  means 
of  using  it  for  their  own  advantage,  and  is  not  the 
excess  of  their  stupidity  rendered  evident  ? It  is  not 
the  same  with  animals  whose  feet  are  articulated,  as 
the  hon,  the  tiger,  and  others,  the  superiority  of  whose 
organization  13  in  harmony  with  the  superiority  of 
their  intelligence,  and  demonstrated  by  the  liberty 
ley  enjoy.  According  to  the  amount  of  liberty 
possessed  by  a people,  may  their  moral  value  b^ 
measye  . For  morality  rises  out  of  liberty.  The  in- 
cations  furnished  by  the  palm  are,  however,  necessarily 
strengthened  or  modified  by  those  presented  by  thl- 
other  parts  of  the  hand.”  ^ 
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This  is  a very  fair  opening  up  of  the  subject,  and  a 
good  specimen  of  inductive  reasoning.  Much  of  our 
intellectual  aptitude  is,  no  doubt,  determined  by  our 
desires;  the  wish  is,  often  enough,  not  only  father  of 
the  thought  but  of  the  deed;  and  if  the  sign  of  the 
appetite  be  present  in  the  palm,  some  penumbral  mani- 
festation of  its  accompanying  spirit  may  not  unreason- 
ably be  expected  near. 

Again,  “instincts  without  capacity”  is  a well-known 
phas°e  of  character.  A musician  may  have  the  best 
endowments,  mentally,  of  his  art,  but  these  can  never 
be  expected  fully  to  develop  themselves  in  the  higher 
regions  of  its  practice,  without  a corresponding  manual 
aptitude.  The  hand,  in  fact,  is  often  the  teacher  o 
the  mind,  as  well  as  the  mind  that  of  the  hand ; an 
when,  on  either  side,  the  teaching  power  is  deficient, 
the  taught  is  undeveloped.  It  was  a want  of  this  cor- 
responding manual  aptitude  in  the  great  composer  who 
sketched  out  so  difficult  an  exercise  that  some  of  its 
notes  could  only  be  struck  by  bobbing  down  his  nose 
upon  them.  Some  people  say  the  elephant  acquired 
his  trunk  only  from  his  feeling  the  great  want  of  some- 
thing to  bring  his  unwieldy  head  in  nearer  contact 
with  the  earth,  and  that  the  endeavour  to  do  so,  con- 
tinued through  long  ages,  at  length  a-eated  tha. 
appendage.  If  such  were  the  case,  bis  instinct  pro- 
duced the  capacity. 

In  the  analogy  drawn  between  hoofed  and  articulate- 
footed  animals,  one  is  hardly  certain  that  the  stupi  i y 
of  the  former  is  clearly  made  out.  The  horse  and 
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otiicr  hoofed  labourers  do  not  submit  naturally  to  the 
imposition  of  their  yoke,  and  it  ought  to  be  in  their 
wild  state  from  which  the  comparison  should  be  mad© 
with  lions  and  tigers.  A bullock  in  harness  and  the 
wild  bull  of  the  forest  have  acquired  two  very  different 
natures,  but  their  hoofs  are  still  the  same.  No  argu- 
ment could  therefore  be  drawn  unfavourable  to  their 
intelligence  in  that  condition  from  their  hoofs  alone, 
while  in  other  aspects  they  certainly  would  not  appear 
anything  more  stupid  than  a lion  or  a tiger.  The 
proof  of  their  gi’eater  stupidity,  if  proof  there  be,  must 
then  lie  in  their  capability  of  domestication.  Man  is 
too  cunning  for  them,  and  gets  the  advantage.  It  is 
the  old  fable  of  the  horse  letting  the  man  get  on  his 
back  to  drive  away  the  lion.  But  since  these  tame- 
able and  serviceable  animals  have  hoofs,  and  the  un- 
tameable  and  unuseful  have  claws,  the  generalization 
may  well  be  allowed.  Yet  even  so  their  greater 
stupidity  seems  questionable.  May  it  not  rather  be 
their  better  nature  and  softer  disposition,  which  is  not 
necessarily  allied  to  stupidity.  This,  again,  may  not 
improbably  just  come  from  their  great  strength.  Largo 
animals  are  generally  better  conditioned  than  the  lean 
and  small.  So  is  it  too  among  men  and  women.  The 
brawny  giant  of  a coalheaver  who  quietly  allowed  his 
tiny  vixen  of  a wife  to  box  his  ears,  need  not  be 
accused  of  greater  stupidity  than  his  partner,  however 
much  more  philosophy  he  may  be  credited  with,  in 
giving  utterance  to  the  placid  remark  that — “ It  pleases 
she,  and  does  no  harm  to  I.”  But  according  to  our 
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text  a man  witli  a thick  horny  palm  is  the  human 
nnalocue  of  the  horse  or  the  bullock,  and  that  is  the 
-worst  of  it,  for  if  his  stupidity  be  in  the  same  ratio  to 
his  domesticity  as  the  others,  he  will  get  far  beyond 
the  donkey  in  the  “ animality”  of  his  ideas.  However, 
leaving  him  with  his  kindred  pachyderms,  let  us  now 
see  what  are 

THE  SIGNS  ATTACHED  TO  THE  HAND. 

There  are  smooth  fingers,  and  there  are  knotted 
fingers.  Among  the  latter,  those  of  a certain  hand 
have  only  one  knot,  those  of  another,  two  knots.  The 
significant  knots  are  not  those  only  that  may  be  dis- 
covered by  tact,  but  such  as  the  eye  will  readily  and 
easily  perceive. 

Our  fingers  terminate  either  in  a spatule,  that  is  to 
say,  enlarging  more  or  less  at  the  points ; or  squarely, 
by  a phalange  of  which  the  side  lines  are  prolonged  in 
a parallel  direction ; or  in  a cone  more  or  less  apexed. 
To  these  different  forms  are  attached  so  many  different 
sio-ns:  but  as  to  the  knots.  If  that  which  connects 

to  * , 

your  third  phalange,  the  nail  part,  to  the  second  is 
projecting,  you  have  well-arranged  ideas;  if  that 
which  binds  your  second  phalange  to  the  first  pi’o- 
jects,  3'ou  have  a remarkable  share  of  material  order. 
If  with  these  two  knots  you  have  at  the  same  time 
arrangement,  method,  punctuality,  jou  will  be  guided 
by  reflection ; between  the  thought  and  the  action,  the 
mind  will  make  a pause  for  consideration.  The  germ 
• of  science  will  be  within  you. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  knotless  lingers  bear  within 
them  the  germ  of  art.  However  certain  may  be  the 
end  towards  which  their  interest  impels  them,  they 
will  always  proceed  by  inspiration  rather  than  by 
reason ; by  fancy  and  sentiment  rather  than  by  know- 
ledge ; by  synthesis  rather  than  by  analysis. 

Intellectual  taste,  as  it  results  from  proportion,  be- 
longs especially  to  the  knotted  fingers ; and  grace, 
because  it  reasons  not,  belongs  chiefly  to  the  smooth 
fingers. 

Some  persons  sacrifice  a superior  order  to  an  infe- 
rior; they  ruin  themselves  to  have  a well-appointed 
house.  Louis  XIV.  sacrificed  well-being  to  symmetry, 
merit  to  i-ank,  the  State  to  the  Church.  The  knot  of 
his  ideas  probably  induced  the  imperfection. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  interpretation  of  the  exterior, 
that  is,  the  third  phalanges. 

Here  are  seven  hands,  says  D’Arpentigny,  belonging 
to  as  many  individuals ; they  are  stretched  towards  us 
without  resting  upon  anything,  and  the  fingers  half 
opened.  The  first  is  defended  by  smooth  fingers  ter- 
minating in  a spatule,  the  second  by  knotted  fingers 
terminating  also  in  a spatule.  To  both  of  these,  by 
reason  of  the  spatuled  phalange,  the  urgent  want  of 
bodily  action,  of  locomotion,  and  very  generally  manual 
occupation — more  bowels  than  brains — belong  the 
knowledge  of  things  useful  and  phy.sically  perceptible, 
as  the  love  of  horses,  dog.s,  hunting,  sailing,  war,  agri- 
culture, commerce. 

To  both  belong  an  innate  sense  of  tangible  things, 
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an  instinctive  knowledge  of  real  life,  cultivation  of 
physical  strength,  a genius  for  calculation,  the  indus- 
trial and  mechanical  arts,  the  applied  sciences,  natural 
and  experimental  science,  administration,  etc.  Vau- 
canson,  Constantin,  and  Perier  had  fingers  greatly 
spatuled. 

As  the  smooth  fingers  proceed  by  inspiration,  pas- 
sion, instinct,  intuition,  and  the  double-knotted  fingers 
by  calculation,  reason,  deduction,  and  probabilities,  the 
hand  with  smooth  fingers  will  especially  excel  in  the 
locomotive  arts  and  the  applied  sciences,  in  which 
spontaneous  dexterity  and  genius  prevail  over  com- 
bination. 

Prince  Jules  de  Polignac  was  fond  of  hunting,  travel- 
ling, riding,  and  bodily  exercises.  His  temperament 
was  sanguine ; he  had  an  aquiline  nose  and  ruddy 
complexion ; his  shoulders  were  large,  his  chest  promi- 
nent, his  stature  tall,  but  the  lower  part  of  his  body 
corresponded  not  with  the  other — large  feet,  crooked 
legs,  a certain  rusticity,  the  awkward  gait  of  a swan 
out  of  water.  Such  had  been  his  strength  in  youth 
and  his  agility,  that  in  Kussia,  having  been  attacked 
by  a bear,  he  overcame  and  slew  it.  Another  time,  a 
troop  of  great  mountain-dogs,  that  some  boors  of  the 
Oural  had  hounded  against  him,  came  to  the  same 
end.  At  last,  one  day,  without  knowing  how  to  swim, 
and  only  to  give  scope  to  his  superabundant  energy,  he 
betted  that  he  would  cross  the  Volga  at  its  greatest 
width,  without  any  other  help  than  a hand  supporting 
his  chest,  which  he  accomplished.  Such  athletes  are 
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little  suited  to  appreciate  the  subtleties  of  mental 
government;  prompt  in  sudden  thoughts  and  action, 
they  easily  lose  themselves  in  the  tangled  mazes  of 
reflection.  Their  fingers  are  spatuled  and  smooth. 
The  empire  wants  a minister,  they  impose  upon  it  a 
vizier;  the  sail  awaits  a breeze,  they  unchain  a tempest. 

The  hands  spatuled  with  knots  indicate  the  practical 
mechanical  sciences,  as  statics,  dynamics,  navigation, 
architecture.  Thus  Vauban,  Monge,  Carnot,  Cohorn, 
Arago,  etc. 

Here  is,  however,  a hand  whose  smooth  fingers  ter- 
minate squarely,  that  i.s,  by  a nailed  phalange,  the 
sides  of  which  are  prolonged  in  a parallel  direction  ; 
this  other,  whose  exterior  phalange  is  equally  square, 
with  knots  in  the  finger.s.  To  both  of  these,  by  reason 
of  the  square  phalange,  belong  a taste  for  moral,  poli- 
tical, and  social  science ; and  philosophy,  poetry,  gram- 
mar, logic,  and  geometry. 


To  the  squared  phalanges  are  due  the  theories  and 
methods  of  administration ; they  do  not  attain  to  hi^h 
poetry,  but  letters,  the  sciences,  and  some  arts.  These 
■carry  the  name  of  Aristotle  inscribed  on  their  banner. 
This  type  dazzles  not  by  brilliant  fancy,  but  loves  lite- 
rature for  its  own  sake,  history,  social  science,  etc. 
Descartes  and  Pascal  had  knotted  fingers;  Chapelle 
■and  Chaulieu  smooth  ones. 

In  France  there  are  more  square  hands  than  spatuled  ; 
that  is  to  say,  more  people  of  tongue  than  of  hand, 
more  brains  organized  for  the  theory  of  science  than 
men  well  suited  to  apply  them. 
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It  may  be  in  obedience  to  the  stern  dictates  of  the 
hand-reading  art,  that  such  a sentence  is  here  passed 
upon  the  French  by  a Frenchman,  but  there  is,  doubt- 
less, much  show  of  truth  about  it.  In  many  of  the 
finest  and  most  elaborate  specimens  of  handicraft, 
minute,  delicate,  and  microscopic  in  detail,  but  abso- 
lutely useless,  the  French  excel ; it  seems  even  an  idio- 
syncrasy of  theirs  to  run  everything  up  into  the 
highest  possible  finish.  But  in  the  grander  and 
broader  features  of  mechanism  they  may  possibly  he 
only  second  to  ourselves  in  England.  In^  many  of 
their  grandest  artistic  conceptions,  too,  especially  those 
intended  to  strike  wonder  by  their  magnitude,  much 
of  the  national  “glory”  is  ever  the  animating  prin- 
ciple; greater  and  more  impossible  balloons,  canals, 
railways,  and  exhibitions  than  other  people  is  a 
favourite  idea ; and  that  many  such  projects  fail  is  but  a 
necessary  consequence.  Nothing  so  practically  great  and 
useful  appears  among  their  undertakings  as  the  Menai 
Bridge,  or  Metropolitan  “Underground,”  or  Atlantic 
Cable  It  is,  perhaps,  also  premature  to  say  anything 
disparaging  about  the  Great  Exhibition,  now  opened 
and  which,  of  course,  was  to  be  the  greatest  and  most 
wonderful  the  world  ever  saw;  but  while  it,  no  doubt, 
may  be  the  greatest,  it  is  the  general  opinion  of 
Parisians  themselves,  that  it  is  also  the  ugliest  struc- 
ture that  ever  appeared.  As  a whole,  too,  the  interior 
would  seem  a mistake.  The  very  elaboration  and 
in-enuity  bestowed  in  perfecting  the  details  have  been 
the  means  of  sacrificing  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  o 
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the  whole.  No  such  thing  as  a general  view  of  the 
interior  can  be  had — nothing  equal  even  to  the  com- 
bined view  along  the  aisle  of  our  own  great  temple  of 
art  at  Sydenham.  It  is  a maze  not  without  a plan,  but 
arising  out  of  too  much  plan.  That  plan  is  altogether 
an  ideal  mechanism,  produced  not  so  much  from  the 
material  fitness  of  things  without,  as  from  that  con- 
ceived within  the  brain.  Would  it  not,  therefore, 
have  been  desirable  that  while  these  “square-fingered 
ideas  were  conceived  and  promulgated  by  their  inge- 
nious originators,  a modification  and  application  of 
them  had  been  added  by  some  such  spatule-fingered 
men  as  our  own  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Sir  Morton 
Peto,  or  even  the  Messrs.  Nelk  and  Lucas.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  a great  faculty  that  in  the  French,  of  “ organizing 
the  theories  of  science.”  In  war,  the  square  finger  is 
ever  conspicuous.  In  the  Crimea,  the  appointments 
of  their  commissariat  were  the  envy  of  our  poor 
soldiers.  Every  man  seemed  to  carry  his  kit  in  a 
cocoa-nut  shell,  and  everything  seemed  to  be  there.  All 
their  military  arrangements  rest  upon  model  ideas,  and 
when  these  are  well  applied,  no  doubt  great  advantage 
is  derived.  But  greater  benefit  often  ensues  from  the 
application  of  some  more  practical  considei’ations  in 
war  as  well  as  in  peace.  The  English  ought  to  have 
been  beaten  at  Waterloo,  according  to  all  Napoleon’s 
ideas  of  battle ; but  the  Duke  had  other  views,  spatule- 
fingered  ones,  and  the  squares  were  obliged  to  give 
way.  They  carry  on  war,  even,  sometimes  for  an  idea, 
which,  of  all  the  organized  theories  of  science,  is  about 
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the  worst.  The  last  expedition  of  this  kind  was  to 
Mexico,  whither  some  regiments  of  our  own  British 
spatules  also  went.  Our  idea,  however,  was  not  so 
much  to  get  glory,  as  money,  and  having  applied  that 
idea  to  the  Mexicans  as  well  as  we  could,  the  appli- 
cants returned.  Had  the  theorists  accompanied  them, 
it  is  far  from  doubtful  they  would  then  ha,ve  brought 
home  even  more  glory  than  now. 

A good  illustration  of  that  inventive  fancy  is  also 
to  be  had  in  the  art  of  pattern  designing.  Hardly  any 
one  comes  up  to  the  French  in  that  art,  yet  in  the  pur- 
poses for  which  those  designs  are  intended,  the  spatuled 
Englishman  far  outstrips  them. 

D’Arpentigny  is  a French  soldier  and  patriot  as  well 
as  a palmer,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  much  sympathy 
with  the  English  tendencies  of  M.  Guizot.  “ The  hand 
of  M.  Guizot  is  long,  with  thick  knots  and  large  square 
phalanges.  He  is  of  those  retrospective  minds  whose 
lamp  throws  its  rays  only  behind — who  ask  from  the 
dead  the  secrets  of  the  living,  and  from  whom  the  past 
conceals  the  present.  Brought  up  in  the  professorship, 
he  has  all  its  pride  and  pedantry.  Two  things  always 
appear  antipathetic  to  him — war,  because  it  leaves  in 
the  shade  mere  speakers  barren  in  action  ; and  the 
people,  because  it  is  not  sufficient  for  him  to  show  a 
great  mind  in  order  to  appear  a great  man.  Lean,  of  a 
bilious  complexion,  his  head  rather  large  than  well 
made,  as  Montaigne  says,  the  features  marked,  skilful 
in  harmonizing  his  basenesses  with  specious  maxims, 
he  is  produced  by  talk  and  supported  by  corruption. 
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As  one  knows  only  what  one  loves,  he  knows  by  heart 
his  legal,  mechanical  England  ; but  our  France,  fluctua- 
ting  as  its  climate,  various  as  its  zones,  eager  in  pursuit 
of  elevated  emotions,  which  calm  fatigues,  and  storms 
fertilize,  and  to  which  only  sophists  without  a material 
country,  and  without  national  fibre,  have  an  aversion, 
he  has  never  known  and  never  will  know.  With  more 
talents  and  less  chivalry  than  the  prince  of  the  Papal 
fabric,  who  was  so  fatal  to  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
Bourbons,  M.  Guizot  has  been  the  Polignac  of  the 
youngest  branch.  Only  M.  de  Polignac,  a man  of 
action,  fell,  sword  in  hand ; Guizot,  man  of  theory, 
Avord  in  mouth  : the  former  had  fingers  smooth  and 
spatuled,  the  latter,  knotted  with  square  phalanges. 
There  is  more  simplicity  but  less  politeness,  mm-e 
frankness  but  less  elegance,  among  people  in  whom  the 
spatuled  phalanges  abound,  than  among  those  in  whom 
the  square  type  predominates.” 

The  fifth  hand  has  smooth  fingers,  of  which  the 
nailed  phalange  presents  the  form  of  a cone,  or  a 
filbert.  To  this  hand  belongs  the  plastic  arts— paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture,  poetry  of  the  imagination 
and  of  the  sense,  Ariosto,  worship  of  the  beautiful  in 
solid  and  visible  form  ; romantic  incidents  ; antipathy 
to  rigid  induction,  enthusiasm,  fanaticism. 

This  other  hand  has  fingers  knotted,  with  the  nail 
phalanges  partly  square,  partly  conical.  It  indicates 
a genius  turned  towards  speculative  ideas,  meditation, 
deep  philosophical  science,  and  close,  inductive  reason- 
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ing,  a love  of  absolute  truth,  poetry  of  reasoa  and 
thought. 

This  next  is  the  philosophic  hand.  It  looks  less 
without  than  within  itself,  and  is  occupied  more  with 
ideas  than  with  things.  It  distrusts  the  soldier,  and 
the  priest  j the  soldier  because  he  is  a hindrance  to 
liberty,  and  the  priest  because  he  is  an  obstacle  to  pro- 
gress. This  last  hand  has  smooth  fingers  terminating 
in  a tapering  cone.  To  it  belongs  contemplation, 
religiousness,  ideality,  carelessness  of  material  inte- 
rests, poetry  of  the  soul  and  of  the  heart,  a desire 
after  all  kinds  of  beauty  in  form  and  in  essence.  The 
name  sfiven  to  this  hand,  by  reason  of  its  attributes,  is 
the  psychical  hand.  Thus,  to  the  square  and  spatuled 
fingers  God  has  given  matter  and  reality — that  is  to 
say,  industry,  the  necessary  and  useful  arts,  the  theory 
of  things,  the  knowledge  of  facts,  the  high  sciences ; 
to  the  conical  and  pointed  fingers.  He  has  opened  the 
illimitable  field  of  imagination  : to  the  conical  in  giving 
them  an  insight  into  the  externally  beautiful— art ; to 
the  pointed  fingers,  intuition  of  the  true  and  the  beau- 
tiful internally— poetry,  and  idealistic  philosophy. 

The  hard  wrinkled  hand,  which  is  stretched  out 
with  difficulty  to  the  full  horizontal,  indicates  intracta- 
bility, a mind  without  pliancy,  without  elasticity. 

Nature  sometimes  delights  to  indulge  in  paradox. 
One  should  think,  from  a sort  of  natural  analogy,  that 
a larc^e  bodily  development  would  be  indicative  of 
some  corresponding  magnanimity  or  great-heartedness ; 
but  chirognomy  does  not  always  confirm  this  view.  It 
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reveals  to  us  that  to  large  hands  a spirit  of  minutite 
and  trifling  detail  often  belongs.  From  the  love  that 
he  had  all  his  life  for  trifles,  one  might  conclude  that 
Frederick  I.  of  Prussia,  who  was  surnamed  the  “ king 
sergeant,”  with  knout  in  hand,  who  cudgelled  his  son"^ 
and  whose  good  favour  might  be  secured  with  a pair 
of  well-greased  boots,  had  very  long  hands.  In  like 
manner,  from  the  surname  of  “ long  hand,”  given  to 
some  king  of  Persia,  one  might  infer  that  that  prince, 
whose  policy  was  more  mischief-making  than  great’ 
had  this  spirit  of  detail.  Lous  XVI,  born  a locksmith  i 
Paul  of  Eassia,  a corporal ; and  the  bare  Francis  II.  of 
Austria,  a maker  of  sealing-wax,  had  all  very  larae 
hands.  They  had  the  genius  of  their  aptitude— that 
IS,  of  their  nature,  but  not  that  of  their  rank.  They 
reigned,  because  they  were  of  Eoyal  families;  they 
would  have  reigned  well  if  they  had  been  of  Eoyal 
nature.  Our  Charles  II.,  who  was  fond  of  hnntinc 
flies  on  the  window,  must  have  had  a considerable 
length  of  hand  on  this  principle. 

Hands  of  middling  size  have  the  spirit  of  synopsis 
the  conception,  and  grouping  of  details. 

If  there  is  any  one  art  more  than  another,  a genius 
for  which  might  be  inferred  from  the  make  of  the 
liand.  It  IS  evidently  that  of  the  musician.  A brilliant 
P ayer  must  have  a hand  adapted  to  his  art.  A man 
It  1 short  pudgy  fingers,  however  much  he  may  have 
»ul  of  for  ever 

the  mute  luglonous.”  A rigid  atteutiou  to  measure 
bemg  the  necessary  condition  of  musical  rhythm,  iT 
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among  the  square  fingers  that  are  found  the  most  cor- 
rect  and  skilled  musicians.  Instrumentatron  belongs 
esi^ecially  to  the  spatuled  fingers,  and  song  to  the 
pointed.  The  hand  of  the  eminent  pianist,  Liszt, 
Ling  very  large,  it  is  by  finish  ; his 

knotty,  it  is  by  precision ; his  phalanges  very  ’ 

it  is  by  power,  that  he  raises  the  admiration  of  hi 
aiidienL.  He  seats  himself,  and  the  concert  beg.ns-a 
1 !rt  withont  any  other  instrument  than  his  own^or 
:.„lher  aecompanyist  than  himself.  H,s  fingers  fly, 
and  one  seems  to  hear  the  tramping  of  a whole  ar  y , 
it  is  Attila-it  is  the  scourge  of  God  who  passes ; or  it 
fs  ;e  tempest  howling  in  the  plain,  while  the  ra  fling 
hail  beats  upon  the  resounding  ivory. 

nresumed  too  much  upon  his  resources  , his  fin  em 

serve,  in  fact,  for  an  entire  orchestra  l for  his  hand  is 
not  only  that  of  an  instrumentalist ; it  is  also  la  o 
rliareniatieian,  of  a mechanician,  and  by  extension 
that  of  a metaphy.sician-that  is 

reUectlve  than  impulsive,  more  skilfu  P 

o^fiTipd  more  head  than  heart. 

The’ square  and  the  spatuled  fingers  often  run  into 

each  other,  so  to  say.  If  the  former  predominate  m 
any  one  person  who  has  also  the  other,  his  powe.s  of 
^ ^ . ,,  at  is  of  plan  carried  into  action— 

eXellso  benefit  from  the  less  developed  “inspi- 
on  ” which  may  be  called  the  genius  of  theorj^  or 
1 Alexander  proceeded,  according  to  Bos- 

mental  plan.  ‘ _ h,,oiis  sallies  He  cherished 

suet  by  great  and  impetuous  sa  lies. 

poets,  and  had  only  esteem  for  philosophers.  Cmsar 
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cherished  philosophers,  and  had  only  esteem  for  poets. 
Both  arrived  at  the  summit  of  glory — the  first  by  in- 
spiration, supported  by  combination  ; the  second  by 
combination,  sujiported  by  inspiration.  Alexander 
was  great  by  soul,  Cajsar  by  mind.  The  first  Napo- 
leon favoured  savans  and  mathematicians  more  than 
poets,  and  might  thus  seem  to  be  classed  by  the  side 
of  CjEsar  rather  than  Alexander,  and  certainly,  what- 
ever might  be  his  native  genius  or  inspiration,  his 
power  of  combination,  in  its.  .general  sense,  was  Ury 
great.  It  was  not,  however,  liis.  own  favourite  idea  of 
himself,  which  was,  that  he  was  the  child  of  destiny 
impelled  by  genius. 

One  has  often  seen  mo.  small  amount  of  ingenuity 
exercised  by  a child  in  tracing  from  line  to  line  the 
mazes  of  one  of  those  diagrams  on  paper,  resembling  a 
labyrinth.  He  comes  to  an  opening,  but  it  only  iJds 
him  fiirther  away  from  his  intended  destination,  and 
he  must  start  afresh.  He  comes  to  another,  after  a 
world  of  turning  and  winding,  but  this  one  only  leads 
back  to  h.s  starting-pfint.  He  sets  out  on  a fresh  tack, 
and  if  he  has  perseverance  enough,  he  will  get  out  of 
the  maze,  or  into  its  centre,  as  he  intended.  In  like 
manner  the  chiromant  pursues  the  most  apparently 
MSI  e g lost  of  a thought,  if  once  it  has  flitted  be- 
fore Ins  ^ind,  through  all  the  windings  and  turnings 
nooks  and  crannies,  of  his  labyrinthine  science,  until  his' 
peiseverance  is  rewarded  by  a discovery. 

As  the  sense  of  external  touch  has  especially  its  seat 
the  end  of  the  flooera,  and  wo  are  T 
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dined  to  exercise  by  preference  that  of  onr  senses, 
which  by  the  vividness  of  the  sensation  it  imparls  to 
us  we  recognise  to  be  the  most  exquisite  and  the  most 
perfect,  it  is  clear  that  the  want  of  that  kind  of  action 
in  which  the  physical  sense  prevails  ™ 

will  be  as  great,  as  the  spatule  m hands  of  that  kind 
has  disappeared  ; and,  on  the  other  ^ 

conical  phalange  in  artistic  7;“* 

shall  be  Albert-shaped,  the  more  the  intellect  that  it 
indicates  will  show  itself  removed  from  the  external 
“ d rll  -rid.  Byron  had  very  pointed  flngem,  and 
Heaesippe  Moreau  a hand  very  delicate.  Now  there 
?S^nly  some  similarity,  but  much  dissimilarity 

risrbetween  these  two  poets.  Byron,  in  >■-  f ‘“  n 
tive  and  poetic  genius,  was  naturally,  no  ou  , 

• n Vi'+nrit  of  the  spiritual  world,  living  mentally 
an  inhamtant  1 , ^ banishment,  too, 

apart  from  in  England,  and 

Torldtr^  When  with  companions  whom  he  liked,  as 

Hobllse  H.re  Bog-  “C:"! 
and  social  spii  . ' a,,an- 

mg  thereby , a much 

Scott,  too,  all  ^ a landed  pro- 

p™:ran“rin  of  family  than  a poet  or  novelist. 
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However,  we  know  that  Byron  liad  a fine  hand,  and 
was  also  very  proud  of  it ; the  common  notion  was 
agreeable  to  him,  that  it  was  a mark  of  birth  and 
aristocracy.  Moreau,  the  author  of  “ Myosotis,”  came 
from  the  countiy  into  Paris  at  an  early  age,  and  con- 
tinued there  till  his  end,  when  he  died  of  consumption 
in  one  of  the  French  hospitals.  In  the  work  mentioned 
there  is  some  freshness  and  grace,  and  poetical  power. 
His  aim  in  life,  however,  was  to  attain  by  his  poetry 
and  writings  a brilliant  position  in  the  world  ; but  a 
desire  for  mere  fame  is  not  peculiarly  a poetical  attri- 
bute. Poetry  then  becomes  but  a means  to  an  end, 
and  the  ruling  desire  forms  the  great  prominency  of 
the  man.  The  lurid  flame  of  poetry,  lit  up  by  such  a 
desire,  may  often  give  a great  light,  but  it  must  want 
much  of  that  earth-born  fire  distinctive  of  its  oriofin. 
The  native  genius  of  such  men  as  Chatterton  entirely 
segregates  them  from  life,  both  in  its  minor  aspirations 
after  pure  and  lofty  creations,  and  in  its  outward 
associations  with  nature.  This  acquired  and  accidental 
character,  however,  is  not  overlooked  or  put  aside  as 
a difficulty  in  palmerism,  but  bravely  grappled  with. 
To  us  it  would  seem  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  diffi- 
culties in  reading  the  hand  to  get  at  the  purely  natural 
hand. 

If  we  take  the  klosaic  account  of  man’s  creation,  the 
hand  of  Adam  must  have  been  adapted  to  the  profes- 
sion of  a gardener,  with  all  the  lines,  cones,  squares, 
and  spatules  innate,  but  undeveloped  in  any  great 
degree  ; and  as  in  pure  nature  every  correlative  adap- 
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tatioii  is  perfect,  liis  cliavacter  and  tendencies  would 
correspond  to  such  outward  instrumentalism.  As, 
therefore,  he  was  his  own  head-gardener,  and  working 
man  at  the  same  time— both  the  organizer  of  his  own 
theories  and  the  applier  of  them— he  would  have  the 
corresponding  square  and  spatuled  fingers  in  all  their 
purity  of  type,  and  the  palmer  could  read  him  off  at  a 
glance ; but  if  when  he  went  out  of  Eden  other  manual 
labour  occupied  him,  as  in  iron  working,  or  carpenter- 
ing or  building,  such  labour  would  deposit  its  own 
attributes  and  overlay  those  of  the  gardener.  His 
palm  would  now’’  become  broader,  thicker,  and  hornier, 
and  his  fingers  more  knott}'^ ; and  if  he  was  judged  by 
this  latter  manifestation  it  would  be  a mistake.  Then 
again  comes  up  the  old  doctrine  of  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  acquired  propensities,  and  his  descen- 
dants’ hands  might  be  hybrids  between  the  ornamental 
gardener  and  the  handicraftsman:  the  square  and 
spatule  shape  combined.  Not  at  all,  say  the  chiio- 
mants.  The  outer  phalanges  are  the  eijes  of  the  hand. 
Each  type  has  certain  forms,  which  a labour  imposed 
and  altogether  foreign  to  the  genius  of  which  it  is  the 
native  instrument  may  sensibly  alter,  but  cannot 
transform  so  as  to  render  unrecognizable.  One  may  be 
convinced  of  this  in  villages  enclosed  in  the  woods,  and, 
for  example,  peopled  only  by  colliers;  in  hamlets 
situated  among  the  rocks  of  small  barren  isles,  where 
fishino'  is  the  only  employment.  Except  the  people  of 
theselocalities  have  come  out  of  one  common  stock, 
the  hands  will  show  themselves  with  their  respective 
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varieties,  without  the  continuation  of  a labour  imposed 
rather  than  chosen,  ever  coming  to  change  the  conical 
phalange  into  the  spatuled.  The  soft  hand  may 
thicken,  lose  its  pliancy  and  elasticity,  but  the  native 
form  will  remain,  as  well  as  the  instinct  to  which  it  is 
attached.  In  truth,  the  poet  and  logician,  in  hands 
thus  altered,  in  instincts  thus  thwarted  and  bent  aside, 
are  almost  as  deeply  concealed  as  the  oak  in  the  acorn, 
the  butterfly  in  the  crawling  chrysalis,  and  the  slim 
goddess  in  the  amorphous  block  of  marble;  but  some 
narrative  familiarly  detailed,  some  opinion  delivered  in 
the  obscure  deliberations  of  the  ti'ibe,  would  necessarily 
reveal  them  to  the  observing  and  penetrating  eye.  The 
tyro  in  chiromancy  is  also  further  cautioned  that,  in 
case  any  hand  of  such  coalheaver  or  fisher  should  be 
presented  to  him  for  inspection,  he  should  abstain  from 
forming  a rash  judgment;  or,  at  least,  to  base  his  con- 
clusions upon  carefully  described  forms  that  the  hand 
formerly  showed. 

It  IS  doubtless  true  that  many  a mute  inglorious 
Milton,  guiltless  Cromwell,  and  village  Hampden  lie 
buiied  among  the  lower  strata  of  society  ; and  it  is 
equally  clear  that  many  poor  people  of  kindred  dis- 
positions and  aspirations  to  them,  often  rev^eal  such 
characters  in  an  embryo  form  even  in  their  natural 
actions.  But  the  difliculty  of  discovery  hei-e  unfortu- 
nately goes  deeper,  for  it  is  not  by  their  speeches  and 
actions  that  such  buried  greatness  springs  to  light,  but 
by  their  hands  and  fingers.  These  also  have  under- 
gone submergence,  and  the  original  lineaments  of  the 
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true  type  become  fossilized  far  below  the  surface. 
Nevertheless,  as  round  the  base  of  a great  mountain 
here  and  there  juts  out  some  fragmentary  rock  of  a 
different  kind  from  the  superincumbent  mass,  which 
reveals  the  primitive  formation,  so  the  gifted  palmer 
from  a line  or  angle,  finger-tip  or  knuckle,  at  variance 
with  the  external  whole,  can  deduce  the  hidden  original; 
and  man’s  extremity  only  becomes  the  palmers  oppor- 
tunity. 

Entering  the  studios  and  libraries  of  poets  and 
philosophers,  artists  and  mathematicians,  the  most 
natural  and  unadulterated  type  of  hand  is  seen.  The 
reason  given,  although  it  does  not  clearly  appear,  is 
that  such  men  more  frequently  adopt  their  profession 
by  choice,  and  the  hand  is  not  perverted  by  labour- 
foreign  to  the  genius  of  its  owner.  The  hands  of  lyric 
poets  and  sentimental  novelists,  as  G.  Sand,  Lecomte 
de  ITsle,  Chateaubriand,  Hugo,  De  Vigny,  Lamartine, 
have  the  phalanges  more  or  less  conical.  Grammarians, 
critics,  physicians,  lawyers,  geometricians,  have  pha- 
langes square  and  also  spatuled — that  is,  we  presume, 
something  coming  as  near  to  practice  as  any  kind  of 

mere  head  work  can  come. 

As  to  the  polytechnic  schools,  of  dynamics,  mechanics, 
and  the  applied  sciences,  if  you  find  there  a fine  and 
pointed  hand,  pity  the  fate  of  a poor  poet,  a worshipper 
of  the  sun  and  Astarte,  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  the 
Cyclops  and  the  Gnomes. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  THUMB. 

“In  want  of  other  proofs,"  said  Newton,  “the  thumb 
would  convince  me  of  the  existence  of  a God ; as 
without  the  thumb  the  hand  would  be  a defective  and 
incomplete  instrument,  so  without  the  moral  will,  logic, 
decision,  faculties  of  which  the  thumb  in  different  degrees 
offers  the  different  signs,  the  most  fertile  and  the  most 
brilliant  mind  would  only  be  a gift  without  worth.  In 
common  with  animals  we  have  an  instinctive  will,  an 
instinctive  logic,  and  an  instinctive  decision;  but  the 
thumb  alone  represents  the  reasoning  wiU,  reasoning 
logic,  and  reasoning  decision.  The  superior  animal  is 
in  the  hand,  the  man  is  in  the  thumb.  The  thumb  of 
apes,  very  little  flexible  and  therefore  opposable,  is 
looked  upon  by  some  naturalists  as  a movable  talon ; 
Aphilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  human  thumb  is  placed 
and  organized  so  as  to  be  able  to  act  always  in  a sense 
against  the  other  Angers,  it  therefore  symbolizes,  as  I 
have  said,  the  inner  or  moral  sense  that  we  oppose  to 
our  inclinations,  and  to  the  allurements  of  our  instinct 
and  senses.  Proofs  of  this  abound.  Born  idiots  come 
into  the  world  without  thumbs,  or  with  them  power- 
less and  inert,  which  is  natural,  because  where  the  sub- 
stance is  absent  the  symbol  must  fail.  Until  they  ar- 
rive at  a time  when  a ray  of  intellect  comes  to  their 
aid,  they  constantly  keep  their  hands  shut  with  the 
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lingers  above  the  thumb,  but  in  proportion  as  the  mind 
develops  with  the  body,  the  thumb  in  its  turn  shuts 
over  the  fingers. 

The  epileptic  in  their  fits  shut  tbe  thumb  before  the 
fingers,  which  signifies  that  that  malady  which  is  ex- 
perienced before  being  felt,  reaches  the  principle  by 
which  we  think  before  that  by  which  we  feel. 

At  the  approach  of  the  great  darkness,  the  thumb 
of  the  dying,  as  taken  with  some  vague  fear,  takes 
refuge  under  the  fingers,  which  announces  the  near 
end.  Man  alone,  because  he  has  a thumb — that  is  to 
say,  reason — knows  death.  At  the  root  of  the  thumb 
sits  the  sign  of  the  reasoning  will,  the  intensity  of 
which  you  will  measure  by  the  length  and  thickness 
of  that  root— the  mount  of  Venus  of  chiromancy.  In 
the  first  phalange  is  the  sign  of  logic  that  is  to  say,  of 
perception,  of  judgment,  of  reason;  and  in  the  second 
is  that  of  invention,  decision,  and  the  initiative. 

In  their  bloody  circuses,  if  the  Romans  raised  their 
thumbs,  the  prostrate  gladiator  received  his  life;  if 
they  reversed  them,  he  received  death.  Strange 
instinct  of  the  initiative  concealed  in  the  second 
phalange  of  that  second  finger ! Have  you  that  pha- 
lange narrow,  thin,  slender,  short  ? Complete  absence 
of  decision,  subject  to  received  opinions,  to  the  ideas 
of  another,  doubt,  endless  uncertainty,  and  at  length 
moral  carelessness— a wavering  condition  of  mind, 
an  incapacity  to  take  or. adopt  a course.  You  will 
aive  a logical  account  of  it,  if  your  first  phalange  is 
developed. 
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On  the  contrary,  you  will  have  fixed  ideas,  a mind 
prompt,  decisive,  initiative,  while  probably,  at  the 
same  time,  you  may  be  a bad  reasoner — so  jealous  is 
Nature  of  her  best  endowments — a man  endowed  with 
more  passion  than  judgment,  if  your  second  phalange 
being  long  and  strong,  the  othei’,  on  the  contrary,  will 
be  slender  and  short.  In  general,  a small  thumb, 
mean,  contemptible,  announces  an  irre.solute  disposi- 
tion, vacillating  in  such  matters  as  result  from  reason, 
and  not  from  sentiment  or  from  instinct.  It  is  the 
thumb  of  the  race  of  foolish  virgins — a race  impression- 
able, sensuous,  and  swayed  by  their  inclinations,  but 
impartial  and  tolerant  of  any  character.  People  with 
small  thumbs  are  governed  by  the  heart,  source  of 
tolerance,  and  breathe  more  freely  in  an  atmosphere  of 
sentiment  than  in  that  of  thought,  and  see  better  with 
the  eye  of  the  moment  than  with  that  of  reflection. 
People  with  large  thumbs  ai’e  governed  by  the  head, 
source  of  exclusiveness;  they  breathe  more  freely  in 
an  atmosphere  of  thought  than  in  that  of  sentiment ; 
they  see  better  with  the  eye  of  reflection  than  with 
that  of  the  moment. 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  thumb.  One  has 
often  heard  of  a thing  being  done  “by  rule  of  thumb,” 
though  generally  considering  it  more  guesswork  than 
othei  wise;  but  in  hand-reading  the  rule  and  square  of 
life  are  all  made  clear  on  that  digit.  Napoleon  used 
to  say.  Give  me  a man  with  a good  nose  ;”  he  was 
sure  to  find  plenty  ot  work  in  him.  And  sure  enough 
it  does  comport  with  one’s  experience,  on  thinking 
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over  a list  of  well-nosed  people,  that  many  of  them  are 
notable.  But  it  is  sometimes  best  for  us  not  to  get  our 
wishes.  The  last  man  that  Napoleon  got,  “ with  a 
nose,”  had  rather  too  much  work  in  him  for  the  occa- 
sion. A man  with  a good  thumb  must,  however,  be  a 
desirable  companion.  Even  then,  should  we  but  take 
some  of  the  foregoing  propositions  as  analogies,  they 
are  striking.  The  hand  is,  no  doubt,  the  minister  of 
the  mind,  ever  brought  to  obey  its  will;  but,  deprived 
of  the  thumb,  it  neither  could  gain  the  requisite  intel- 
ligence from  head-quarters,  nor  fitly  act  upon  it.  The 
thumb  stands  like  a lieutenant  between  the  will  and 
the  fingers,  to  forward  the  message  and  guide  the  cor- 
responding action.  It  is  also  a conservative  powei, 
not  only  guiding  the  hand,  but  controlling,  when  need 
may  be,  the  radical  fingei’S,  which  would  fall  into  a 
hopeless  muddle  of  anarchy,  if  allowed  to  act  their 
own  way.'  The  thumb  is  the  Jupiter  of  the  fingers,  in 
one  sense,  supreme  over  all  their  actions,  but  subject 
himself  to  the  decrees  of  fate.  Thus,  deep  in  the  coun- 
sels of  the  guiding  will,  the  thumb  must  be  largely 
endowed  with  kindred  and  sympathetic  attributes, 
and  manifest  their  corresponding  aptitude  to  the  out- 
ward eye. 

One  thing  at  least  is'  clear,  that  much  of  the  pie- 
ceding  analysis  of  character  is  very  sound.  As  an 
exponent  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  their  operation 
and  connection,  it  must  come  home  to  every  one,  so 
that  much  of  its  ethical  bearing  is  of  great  value ; but 
one  cannot  help  inquiring  now  and  then  whether  the 
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philosopliy  of  the  system  of  palmistry  might  not  alto- 
gether stand  on  its  own  legs,  or  rather,  perhaps,  whe- 
ther the  best  part  of  it  has  not  hitherto  always  stood 
on  its  own  legs,  unsupported  by  the  palmer’s  staff  and 
“ sandal  shoon.”  If  the  mental  philosophy  of  it  had 
been  to  us  a new  thing,  and  presented  for  the  first 
time  as  appearing  naturally  to  rise  out  of  the  physi- 
ognomy of  the  hand,  one  could  not  but  have  believed 
in  the  connection,  however  obscure  that  might  be 
knowing  and  seeing  the  truth  of  the  ethical,  we  migh" 
have  taken  the  material  uninquiringly  along  with  it. 
But  since  we  know  the  first  separately,  before  re- 
ceiving the  material,  we  have  to  see  if  it  squares  with 
this  new  unknown  before  receiving  the  latter.  This 
refoimation  of  the  science,  in  short,  consists  in  taking 
as  its  exponent  the  received  mental  philosophy  of  to- 
day in  place  of  the  astrology  of  the  ancients ; but  while 
the  latter  is  unsound  and  the  former  not,  it  may  not 
follow  that  a sound  development  of  palmistry  will 
arise  out  of  the  combination. 

If  the  stock  of  the  crab-tree  be  healthy,  its  engraft- 
ment  will  bear  good  fruit ; but  no  degree  of  excellence 
in  the  new  branches  will  preserve  from  decay  the  un- 
sound stem.  But  D’Arpentigny  has  a charming  faci- 
lity in  proving  his  case.  He  knows  the  qualities  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  his  theory  has  fixed  it  that 
square  fingers  indicate  these  qualities;  therefore,  says 
he,  Alexander  must  have  had  square  fingers. 

Albert  Durer,  who  was  so  powerful  in  art,  by  his 
sublime  simplicity,  and  so  feeble  under  the  detestable 
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tyranny  of  his  wife;  Homer,  Shakspeare,  those  im- 
partial  mirrors  of  the  human  heart;  Montaigne,  whose 
motto  was,  “ What  do  I know  ?”  and  who  understood 
better  to  maintain  an  opinion  than  to  choose  it;  Fon- 
taine, who  hesitated  between  the  cry  of  “ Live  the 
King !”  and  “ Live  the  League  !”  Louis  XVI.,  who  owed 
all  his  misfortunes  to  his  mental  indecision — had  cer- 
tainly very  small  thumbs.  It  used  to  be  the  custom 
of  phrenologists,  when  making  researches  in  proof  of 
their  doctrines,  to  get  casts  of  the  skulls  of  noted  cha- 
racters and  see  if  they  indicated  the  required  bumps. 
These  were  obtained  both  from  the  dead  and  the 
living;  and  if  the  bumps  did  not  always  answer  their 
purpose,  it  was  sometimes  the  worse  for  the  bumps, 
but  it  was  the  approved  Baconian  plan,  at  all  events. 
Chirognom}'^  occasionally  reverses  this  method,  as  the 
allusion  to  Homer  and  Shakspeare  may  here  show. 

Homer  had  certainly  a very  small  thumb.  Well, 
but  if  anything  had  ever  been  recorded  about  his 
thumb  it  would  have  been  more  convincing.  Many 
people  had  strong  doubts  whether  there  ever  was  a 
Homer,  but  ex  pede  Herculem,  the  symptoms  of  a great 
mind  are  on  the  pages  of  the  Iliad,  these  symptoms 
are  those  of  a small-thumbed  man,  so  Homer  had  a 
small  thumb. 

One  might  also  object  to  the  statement  as  to  Shak- 
speai’e  and  his  small  thumb,  on  the  ground  of  defi- 
cient infoi-mation.  Shakspeare,  indeed,  is  not  easily 
understood  by  our  French  neighbours.  There  is,  or 
was,  a statue  of  him  by  a French  sculptor  in  the 
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Crystal  Palace,  possibly  by  an  eminent  artist,  but 
embodying  the  French  idea  of  that  poet  in  the  most 
ludicrous  form,  his  attitude  French  all  over,  and  not 
unlike  the  statue  of  a satyr  in  close  vicinity.  But 
D’Arpentigny  does  not  mean  all  his  prototypes  to 
prove  his  doctrine  by  their  bodily  similitude.  He  lays 
down  the  law  po.ssiblj'  from  some  other  source  of  in- 
duction as  a maxim  incontrovertible,  and  being  so,  the 
bodily  facts  must  necessarily  agree. 

Have  you  a thumb  large  and  overbearing;  on  the 
contrary,  you  belong  to  yourself,  and  jmu  have  then, 
as  Henry  IV.  said,  “only  a foolish  master.”  Your 
principles  are  your  laws,  but  you  are  inclined  to 
despotism.  You  are  true,  but  you  want  native  grace. 
Youi  strength  is  not  in  pleasing.  There  is  only  grace 
in  that  which  yields. 

SouvarofF,  celebrated  by  the  strength  of  his  will; 
Danton,  that  magnanimous  soul,  who  took  upon  him 
the  di.sgrace  of  a crime  to  save  his  country  ; Galileo, 
Socrates,  Newton,  Liebnitz,  Saint  Simon,  Fourier, 
Owen— those  profound  reasoners,  those  bold  innovators 
—had  infallibly  very  small  thumbs.  Voltaire,  the 
man  of  the  world,  whose  heart  was  subject  to  his 
brain,  had  enormous  thumbs,  as  proved  by  his  statue 
in  the  Theatre  Frau9ais.  The  statuary,  Houdon,  an 
artist  of  great  taste,  could  not  have  given  such  thumbs 
to  that  marble,  had  not  the  well-known  hands  of  his 
model  imposed  the  obligation  upon  him.  The  Corsi- 
cans, an  obstinate  race,  from  party  spirit,  and  not,  like 
the  Bretons,  from  an  obstinate  instinct,  have  all  large 
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thumbs.  In  Vend4e,  a large  thumb  is  regarded  as  the 
certain  index  of  a marked  aptitude  for  the  occult 
sciences.  With  a small  thumb  and  smooth  fingers, 
whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  external  phalange, 
one  will  have  within  himself,  I do  not  say  necessarily, 
the  talent  or  the  art  of  poetry,  but  unquestionably 
the  germ  of  them.  Attracted  towards  the  ideal,  the 
conical  phalange  will  tend  to  the  spiritual  rather  than 
the  sprightly.  Thus,  Raphael,  Correggio,  Perugin,  also 
Tasso,  G.  Sand,  and  others,  with ' spatuled  and  square 
phalanges,  when  drawn  towards  the  true  and  the 
actual  in  common  things,  and  towards  the  practical  m 
the  sphere  of  thought,  tend  to  an  expression  more 
sprightly  than  spiritual.  Thus  Teniers  or  Callot, 
Scarron,  Regnard,  Le  Sage,  Beranger,  etc.  The  latter 
have  more  the  expression  of  life  than  that  of  the 
beautiful;  they  interest  the  mind,  sometimes  the 
heart,  never  the  soul.  We  enjoy  them,  love  them,  but 

never  admire  them.  ^ 

If,  then,  you  recollect  what  I have  said  as  to  the 
signs  attached  to  the  knots  and  the  exterior  phalanges, 
you  will  know  that  he  is  three  times  predestined  to 
poetry  who  joins  to  the  conical  phalanges  smooth 
fingers  and  a little  thumb ; and  that  he  who  has 
square  or  spatuled  phalanges  joined  to  knotty  fingers 
and  a large  thumb,  is  three  times  predestined  to 
science.  It  is  easier  for  the  great  thumbs  to  outstep 
the  limits  of  their  nature  than  the  small,  as  many 
philosophers  and  men  of  science  have  formalized  their 
system  in  verse,  more  or  less  poetical ; there  is  not,  on 
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the  contrary,  any  eminent  poet  who  has  excelled  in 
the  abstract  sciences. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HARD  AND  SOFT  HANDS, 

Two  hands  have  the  same  thickness,  the  same  size,  the 
same  development,  terminate  equally  in  spatule,  only 
the  one  is  pliant  to  softness,  the  other  is  firm  to  hard- 
ness. Observe,  it  is  the  temperament  and  disposition 
that  are  here  concerned,  and  that  although  the  mental 
bent  of  these  hands  may  be  the  same,  by  reason  of  the 
p lalange  m spatule,  their  aptitudes  and  modes  will  be 
different.  The  base  of  resemblance  forbids  not  infinite 
diversities.  In  their  common  desire  of  movement,  the 
soft  hand  will  seek  excitement  in  moderate  action,  and 
the  hard  hand  in  energetic  action.  The  last  will  rise 
with^  the  dawn,  the  other  enjoy  the  delights  of  the 
evening  dew  ; and  as  in  their  pleasure,  so  will  the  in- 
fluence of  their  organization  make  itself  felt  in  the 
choice  of  their  profesfion.  Artists  with  a firm  hand 

moveTthl 

art  st  ThelT°  soft-handed 

ac  unde?.  ' «^<^«rnal  objects, 

act  under  the  power  of  surfiice  ideas  ; but  their  works 

U^e  71  than 

Pi  d the  firm-handed  artist.  Paris  attract  from 

y many  fine,  tall  footmen,  with  red  cheeks. 
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white  eyebrows,  and  massive  bodies.  Vulgarity,  the 
natural  character  of  the  Picardy  phy.siognomy,  shines 
on  their  face  in  all  its  lustre.  Their  hands  are  large, 
red,  and  very  firm. 

Cailland  speaks  of  a nation  of  negroes,  of  Sennaar, 
where  the  richest  have  only  a small  portion  of  hide 
round  their  loins,  and  the  nobles,  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  the  people,  suspend  a small  bell  to  that 
girdle.  From  their  extreme  indolence,  these  good 
people  have  all  very  soft  hands. 

In  the  forests  of  the  Dnieper  are  found  here  and 
there  small  villages  in  the  woods,  of  a wretched  aspect. 
Jews  and  rude  cowherds  inhabit  them.  They  keep 
packs  of  gigantic  hounds,  which  they  let  slip  by  nighty 
to  drive  away  the  wolves.  The  hands  of  those  people 
are  extremely  hard. 

Under  the  Emperor  He-Sou,  in  China,  the  men 
lived  in  peace,  without  caring  much  about  what  they 
did  or  where  they  went.  They  walked  about  gaily, 
beating  their  stomachs  like  a tambourine,  and  having 
alwayJ  their  mouths  full.  They  enjoyed  pure  hap- 
piness. They  knew  not  what  it  was  to  do  good  or 
evil.  Soft  hands. 

Without  being  ignorant  of  love,  the  very  hard  hands 
know  not  much  tenderness.  The  soft  hands,  on  the 
contrary,  are  more  capable  of  tenderness  than  of  love. 

The  callosity  of  the  hand  almost  always  casts  its 
shadow  over  the  mind.  Hands  firm,  without  hard- 
ness, and  elastic  without  softness,  betray  a more  ex- 
tensive and  more  active  intelligence  than  the  others. 
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According  to  their  disposition  the  individuals  belong- 
ing to  the  same  t3'pe  share  among  themselves,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  intelligence,  the  knowledge  and  the 
labour  which  are  the  result  of  that  type.  One  has, 
however,  seen  individuals,  as  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Michael 
Angelo,  Humboldt,  Voltaire,  Cuvier,  Leibnitz,  embrace 
almost  the  entire  cii’cle  of  the  peculiarities  of  their 
type,  but  such  examples  are  rare. 

The  large  and  thick,  very  soft,  spatuled  hand  in 
France  in  the  middle  classes  of  society,  the  uneducated, 
are  pleased  with  the  noise  of  cafes  and  the  spouting 
of  their  city  clubs.  It  loves  the  din  and  bustle  of 
fairs  and  processions.  You  will  see  it  following  in 
measured  tread,  with  lofty  mien,  and  cane  in  air,  the 
music  of  the  military  bands  of  the  garrison.  It  does 
little,  but  it  is  pleased  to  seem  doing.  It  loves  in  in- 
action the  sight  of  action.  It  does  not  travel,  but  it 
likes  reading  travels,  running  thus  over  the  world  on 
horseback  on  the  shoulders  of  the  traveller.  Like 
d’Anville,  who  travelled  everywhere  without  going  out 
of  his  cabinet,  it  has  its  legs  in  its  head. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however  we  may  despise  the 
modern  degradation  of  the  science  of  palmistry,  as  we 
see  it  pi’actised  by  the  wandering  black-eyed  gipsies, 
sometimes  on  the  credulous,  to  gain  a few  coppers,  it 
was  anciently  cultivated  by  philosophers  of  high  name. 
Among  these  we  may  name  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Galen, 
Ptolemy,  Albert  the  Great,  Antiochus,  Tiberius,  and 
others,  who  have  transmitted  works  on  the  subject. 

It  is  said  that  Aristotle,  having  found  upon  an  altar 

4—2 
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dedicated  to  Hermos  a treatise  on  that  science,  written 
in  letters  of  gold,  eagerly  sent  it  to  Alexander  as  a 
work  worthy  of  the  attention  of  an  educated  and  in- 
quiring mind.  This  same  treatise,  written  in  Arabic, 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Hispanus.  A few  of  the 
principles  derived  from  this  and  other  sources  among 
the  ancients  are  here  set  down. 

The  persons  whose  fingers  tend  to  bend  backward 
through  suppleness  and  elasticity,  are  endowed  with 
sagacity,  curiosity,  and  address. 

Those  whose  fingers,  badly  placed,  all  differ  in  form 
toward  the  exterior  phalange,  are  wanting  in  mental 
stamina.  The  chiromants  devote  them  to  misery  and 
frivolity. 

Your  hand,  raised  before  a light,  shows  neither  light 
nor  transparency,  your  fleshy  fingers  keep  in  their 
exact  parallelism  ; it  is  a sign  of  avarice. 

The  fingers  very  short  and  thick,  indicate  cruelty. 

Fingers  long  and  straggling  are  those  of  the  intrigu- 
ing and  impostors,  cheats  and  sharpers. 

An  inclination  to  steal  is  indicated  by  the  exterior- 

phalanges  blunt  and  flat. 

Curiosity  and  indiscretion  are  the  properties  of 
persons  with  smooth,  transparent  fingers. 

It  is  a sign  of  talkativeness  and  levity  of  mind 
when  tbe  fingers  are  smooth  and  conical. 

It  is  a mark  of  prudence  and  capacity  to  have 

strong  and  knotted  fingers. 

While  walking,  to  move  the  arms  and  hold  the 

hands  firmly  is  a'mark  of  promptitude  and  impetuosity. 
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The  habit  of  holding  the  thumb  concealed  in  the 
other  fingers  indicates  a covetous  and  sordid  disposi- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  HAND  IN  CHILDREN. 

Many  events  of  our  future  life  are  wisely  and  gra- 
ciously. hidden  from  us,  and  all  our  research  would 
never  divine  them  ; but  indications  of  many  others, 
experience  of  the  past  sometimes  strikingly  foreshadows. 
It  is  not  all  forbidden  to  us,  therefore,  to  look  into  the 
future,  and  carefully  to  trace  the  proofs  which  lie  about 
us.  Sometimes  the  best  lie  the  deepest.  Traces  of  the 
precious  metals  and  minerals  do  not  lie  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  but  even  themselves  must  be  dug  for.  The 
special  training  of  the  young,  in  selecting  that  course 
most  in  harmony  with  their  leanings  and  aptitudes,  is 
a question  of  this  kind  of  vast  importance.  An  intel- 
ligent parent  will  often  gain  a good  insight  into  the 
future  of  his  child’s  life  from  his  early  developments, 
and  if  his  education  correspond,  the  result  may  be 
fortunate ; but  it  is  mostly  all  blind  chance,  and  one 
boy  is  set  to  one  business,  and  another  to  another,  al- 
together irrespective  of  their  corresponding  aptitudes. 
Chiromancy  takes  him  by  the  hand,  however,  and 

guides  him  into  his  allotted  and  predestined  sphere 

the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
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At  eight  years  of  age,  or  even  six,  the  hand  of  a 
child  is  already  sufficiently  developed  to  read  there  the 
career  for  which  nature  has  destined  him : whether  it 
is  for  thought  or  for  action;  whether  for  the  ideal  or 
the  real.  From  the  paw  of  the  dog  you  may  know 
for  what  kind  of  hunting  it  is  peculiarly  fitted.  We 
know  from  the  hoofs  of  a horse  to  what  climate  it  be- 
longs, and  for  what  qualities  it  is  distinguished.  In 
the  same  manner,  on  examining  our  hands  with  care 
we  cannot  fail  to  discover  that  they  show  our  complete 
epitome,  and  that  the  material  traces  which  they  give 
of  our  intelligence  cannot  be  other  tlian  an  expression 
deeper  and  more  true.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we 
must  interpret  that  celebrated  passage  of  Job  (xxxvii. 

7). 

Nature,  in  giving  to  apes  peculiar  instincts,  has  at 
the  same  time  given  them  corresponding  hands ; and, 
apropos  of  those  imitative  animals,  I may  add  that 
jugglers,  prestidigitateurs,  mimics,  and  dramatic  artists 
have  nearly  all,  like  them,  spatuled  fingeis. 

They  say  of  a man  that  he  has  “put  away  his  thumb, 
to  convey  the  idea  that  he  has  resigned  all  power  of 
voluntary  action. 

The  bride  giving  away  her  hand,  resigns  her  liberty ; 
the  husband  who  marries  her  does  not  vow  obedience, 
but  protection.  The  ancient  Persians,  in  token  of  abso- 
lute subjection,  kept  their  hands  constantly  hidden  in 
the  folds  of  their  robe  in  presence  of  the  king.  Wo 
cross  our  hands  in  prayer  to  God  as  a mark  of  our 
weakness  and  nothingness:  for  what  is  man  without 
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hands  ? The  right  hand  is  raised  in  a court  of  justice, 
because  that,  and  not  the  left,  affords  a better  symbol 
of  our  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  worth. 

Of  all  the  ancient  statues  that  the  museums  of 
Europe  possess,  two  only  have  come  down  to  us  with 
hands;  or,  rather,  each  of  the  two  has  only  one  hand. 
Without  these  precious  relics  we  should  have  been 
completely  ignorant  in  what  light  the  Greeks  undei- 
stood  the  beauty  of  the  hand;  but  they  preferred  it 
laro-e,  with  smooth  and  strong  fingers,  the  thumb 
prominent,  the  palm  moderate,  the  phalange  square. 
Such  is  at  least  the  unique  hand  of  the  admirable 
.statue  of  the  son  of  Niobe,  that  one  sees  at  Florence- 
Large  hands,  especially  when  they  are  hard,  are  a sign 
of  physical  strength,  and  as  the  Greeks  conceived  no 
beauty  without  strength,  only  a large  hand  was  with 
them  considered  graceful;  as  with  us,  from  the 
spiritualism  it  infers,  a small  hand  is  reckoned  becom- 
ing. Large  hands,  with  an  ordinary  palm,  incline  to 
finish  and  delicacy  of  detail  rather  than  to  the  great 
and  massive.  The  Greeks  have  only  founded  small 
states — only  erected  monuments  of  small  surface.  At 
Paris,  notwithstanding  the  large  proportion  of  their 
hands,  the  Flemish  working  tailors,  by  reason  of  the 
fineness  of  their  work,  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  the 
masters.  Eedoute,  our  celebrated  flower- painter,  en- 
gaged on  a naturally  minute  branch  of  the  art,  had 
large  hands ; he  laughed  heartily  at  the  provincial 
poets  who,  inferring  the  delicacy  of  his  hands  from 
that  of  his  works,  compared  them  to  those  of  Aurora 
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planting  roses.  Small  hands,  on  the  contrary,  aspire 
not  only  after  the  great  but  the  colossal.  The  pyra- 
mids, the  temples  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Judea,  were 
built  by  eaters  of  rice,  cucumbers,  onions — the  most 
feeble  and  delicate-handed  people  in  the  world.  These 
hands  were  small  and  narrow,  spatuled,  and  without 
knots,  as  is  shown  by  the  contemporaneous  sculptures 
with  which  those  edifices  are  adorned.  Balzac,  with 
large  hands,  employs  himself  in  physiological  details; 
he  would  have  invented  the  microscope.  G.  Sand, 
whose  hands  are  very  small,  excels  in  psychological 
developments ; her  details  even  have  a grandeur.  She 
would  have  invented  the  telescope. 

ELEMENTARY  OR  RUDIMENTAL  HANDS. 

Under  this  designation,  chirognomy  includes  thick 
and  unpliant  fingers,  a thumb  truncated,  and  a palm 
which  is  the  most  characteristic  sign,  large,  thick,  and 
excessively  hard.  In  Europe  the  work  adapted  to  this 
hand  is  the  care  of  stables  and  horses,  and  the  long 
train  of  coarse  employments  for  which  the  mere  light 
of  instinct  is  sufficient.  To  some  hands  of  this  class 
war  belongs,  that  is,  as  regards  mere  bodily  prowess ; 
colonization,  as  to  the  mere  culture  of  a foreign  soil. 
They  are  shut  up  in  a material  world  of  their  own,  and 
have  little  contact  with  the  spirit  of  political  or  social 
life,  except  as  regards  their  bodily  wants  and  desires. 
These  hands  abound  in  Bretagne  and  Vendde,  and  such 
places  as  are  mostly  cut  off  from  participation  in  a city 
life.  They  are  the  antitlirses  of  the  silken  dwellers  of 
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the  boudoir ; strangers  to  all  refinement,  with  dull  and 
sluggish  feelings — unimaginative,  soulless,  and  care- 
less. 

But  great  are  the  uses  in  nature  of  these  elementary 
hands.  We  presume  the  modern  navvy  is  about  the 
best  type  that  could  be  found,  who,  although  innocent 
of  much  refinement  personall}'-,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
pioneers  of  civilization.  A navvy  pure  and  simple  is, 
indeed,  a noble  creature,  and  we  back  him  against  all 
the  elementaries  of  D’Arpentigny ; although  he  tells  us 
that  in  France,  those  gardens  full  of  thyme  dear  to  the 
bees,  and  exhaling  the  perfume  of  roses  and  violets, 
where  the  bubbling  fountain  plays,  the  thrush  sings  in 
the  tree,  and  everything  smiles,  are  all  due  to  that  un- 
refined but  refining  hand.  Yet  these  elementary  hands 
are  for  the  most  part  more  accessible  to  the  charms  of 
poetry  than  of  science. 

It  was  by  the  lyric  strains  of  Orpheus  and  Amphion 
that  the  first  societies  of  men  were  formed,  and  that 
the  first  towns  were  built.  There  is  no  mention  made 
in  history,  so  far  as  we  know,  as  to  the  size  and  char- 
acter of  Orpheus’s  hand,  or  that  of  Amphion ; but  a 
great  inspired  descendant  of  theirs,  not  long  deceased, 

the  famous  Paganini,  had  most  certainly  a very  large 
hand. 

These  elementaries  are  also  said  to  be  very  suf>er- 
stitrous,  under  certain  physical  modifications,  rudimen- 
tary of  the  poetic  spirit.  When  the  tempest  howls 
over  the  sea,  and  phantoms,  spectres,  and  apparitions 
aie  abroad  on  duty,  the  more  awe-struck  will  they  be 
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in  proportion  as  the  exterior  phalange  of  the  elemen- 
tary hand  forms  a sharpened  cone.  It  must  also  have 
been  this  coned  phalange  that  induced  Paganinis 
superstition,  which  was  great.  It  is  said  that  on 
the  nioht  of  his  mother’s  death,  so  anxious  was  he 
to  retain  her  parting  spirit,  that  he  inserted  a 
tube,  one  end  into  her  rnoutli,  and  the  other  into  his 
violin,  that  her  last  breath  might  pass  into  it,  and  her 
spirit,  thus  imprisoned,  might  ever  after  inspire  his 
strains. 

This  is  the  hand  of  the  rude,  conquering  races,  too 
—the  Huns,  the  Goths,  the  Turks,  and  most  early  un- 
civilized warriors. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  SPATULED  HAND, 

The  name  given  to  this  hand  is  taken  from  the  instru- 
ment that  a chemist  uses  in  mixing  his  preparations— 
flat  and  bulging  round  at  the  end.  It  is  when  the 
third  phalange  of  each  finger  is  so  shaped,  and  it  is 
certainly  a striking  peculiarity  of  some  hands.  The 
reader  must  remember  that  there  are  only  three  great 
varieties  of  form  as  to  the  fingers — the  pointed,  the 
square,  and  the  spatuled.  This  kind  of  hand,  then, 
with  a lar-ge  thumb,  is  originally  a native  of  regions 
where  the  rigour  of  the  climate  and  the  relative 
sterility  of  the  soil  render  more  necessary  than  in  the 
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south  motion  and  active  exercise,  and  the  practice  of 
such  arts  as  are  indispensable  to  protect  the  bodily- 
weakness  of  man.  More  resolute  than  resigned,  the 
spatuled  hand  has  resources  which  the  conical  hand 
wants,  in  order  to  combat  its  physical  obstacles.  The 
latter,  more  dreamy  than  active,  particularly  in  the 
south,  prefers  the  evils  of  nature  to  those  of  labour. 
This  hand  has  confidence  in  itself  Abundance  is  its 
end,  but  not,  as  in  the  elementary  hand,  the  only  neces- 
sary. It  possesses  instinct,  and,  in  a higher  degree, 
the  feelmg  of  positive  life,  and  subjugates  by  its 
natural  intelligence  all  the  material  world.  Devoted 
to  manual  labour  and  to  action,  and  consequently  en- 
dowed with  more  active  than  delicate  senses,  constancy 
in  love  is  more  natural  to  it  than  to  hearts  turned  to 
poetry,  and  it  is  swayed  more  by  habit  and  duty  than 
by  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty.  The  great  ex- 
plorers, navigators,  and  hunters,  from  Nimi’od  to  Hip- 
polytus,  have  all  been  famous  for  their  continence  and 
self-denial. 

Large  spatuled  hands  are  much  more  numerous  in 
Scotland  than  in  England,  in  England  than  in  France, 
and  in  France  than  in  Spain,  and  generally  in  moun- 
tainous countries  than  in  plains.  The  painter  Ribera., 
as  well  as  Murillo  and  Zurbaran,  gave  fingers  more  or 
less  pointed  to  all  his  pictures,  which  he  would  not 
^ertainly  have  done  had  they  been  the  general  rule  in 
Ins  country.  His  genius  was  in  the  deformed  and 
ugly.  On  the  other  hand,  large  square  fingers,  spatuled, 
abound  on  the  ca  ivas  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch 
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masters.  Galicia  and  Asturia  are  the  provinces  -where 
one  sees  the  most  spatuled  hands  of  the  peninsula.  The 
most  laborious  and  industrious  race  in  all  Algeria  are 
the  Kabyles,  -who  are  equally  the  most  spatule-fin- 
gered. 

This  form  of  finger  also  prevails  largely  among  the 
Swiss,  a hardy  race,  patient  and  laborious.  Among 
the  Russians,  the  elementary  hand  is  the  most  common, 
and  among  the  Cossacks  the  spatuled.  The  former 
are  haberdashers,  mercers,  tavern-keepers,  shopkeepers, 
bankers.  The  Cossacks  are  artisans,  and  make  all  the 
utensils  of  their  own  use.  The  Russians  owe  their 
glory  to  militaiy  discipline,  the  Cossacks  to  personal 
prowess. 

Thus  the  spatule-handed  found  more  durable  colonies 
than  those  of  tlie  other.  Manual  labour,  far  from 
being  disagreeable,  is  pleasing  to  them,  as  in  it  they 
find  the  necessary  exercise  of  their  bodily  aptitudes. 
Accustomed  as  they  are,  by  the  many  wants  that 
assail  man  in  the  north — the  natural  region  of  this 
class — to  rely  solely  upon  themselves,  they  fear  no 
solitude.  In  short,  they  are  apt  for  all  the  sciences 
that  tend  to  aid  their  physical  wants,  and  prefer  only 
in  life  what  is  constant  and  immovable.  It  is  the 
hand  of  liberty ; and  as  people  with  such  hands  are 
all  men  of  action,  or  at  least  of  movement,  wherever 
they  are  in  a majority,  as  in  England  or  the  United 
States,  liberty  is  a political  institution. 

This  type  is  also  very  nearly  insensible  to  poetry, 
and  bears  within  it  few  germs  of  emotional  excitement. 
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It  clings  only  to  the  soil  of  a country  for  the  material 
benefits  it  produces. 

France,  after  having  peopled  with  hands  of  this 
kind  Canada  and  some  parts  of  Louisiana,  felt — her 
feelings  have  often  saved  her  from  her  ideas — that  she 
could  go  no  further  without  injury  to  herself.  Spain, 
too,  exhausted  herself  of  this  element  in  South  America, 
and  thereby  deprived  herself  of  soldiers  and  agri- 
culturists ; but,  as  a counterpoise,  the  spiritual  element 
then  became  the  more  developed,  and  poetry,  art,  and, 
it  must  be  added,  superstition,  held  sway. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contrast  to  the  spatule  class  of 
hand  is  that  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch,  known  to 
every  observer  as  inheriting  solid  and  sensible  quali- 
ties. The  Spaniards  are  prompt,  violent,  but  indolent ; 
the  Flemish,  cold,  slow,  but  laborious.  The  Spaniards 
are  only  obstinate  through  passion  ; the  Flemish  are 
firm  under  the  sway  of  self-interest.  The  Flemish, 
under  an  air  of  apparent  stupidity,  conceal  a very  fine 
natural  intelligence ; the  Spaniards,  under  an  appear- 
ance of  phlegmatic  gravity,  cover  the  most  romantic 
imagination.  The  Flemish  well  understand  a life  of 
reality,  and  are  proud  to  fail  in  nothing  they  under- 
take. The  Spaniards  look  upon  life  as  merely  a 
romantic  contemplation,  and  make  it  a point  to  do  as 
little  as  they  can,  pleasing  themselves  with  thoughts 
of  beauty,  valour,  genius,  distinguished  birth,  while 
the  Flemish  reap  their  reward  in  the  possession  of 
riches  and  material  comfort. 

In  the  north,  where  spatuled  and  square  hands  pre- 
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dominate,  the  artist  is  eclipsed  by  the  artisan.  In 
Italy,  Spain,  France  even,  the  artisan  is  merged  in  the 
artist.  In  the  north  there  is  moi’e  wealth  than  luxury  • 
in  the  south,  more  luxury  than  wealth. 

You  are  a man  of  some  refinement,  but  care  not 
much  for  architectural  beauty.  A town  is  built  to 
your  taste,  if  it  oflers  long  streets,  cutting  each  otlier 
at  right  angles  ; squares  surrounded  by  uniform  houses, 
promenades  planted  with  symmetrically-cut  trees,  in 
stiff  lines.  As  for  statues,  you  are  not  too  particular, 
and  can  easily  dispense  with  marble  fountains,  columns, 
and  caryatides ; but  you  hold  by  a few  green  shrubs 
here  and  there ; pavements,  white  walls,  doors  and 
gates  painted,  and  adorned  with  shining  brass  knockers. 
You  desire  a city  at  once  regular  and  cheerful,  showing 
a spirit  of  neatness,  well-being,  and  order.  Such  a 
town  will  have  been  built  by  hands  indicating  moie 
judgment  than  imagination.  Nothing  that  is  wanting 
to  comfort  will  be  absent,  but  in  vain  the  spirit  of 
poetry  will  find  a residence  there.  This  chai’acteristic 
proclaims  the  spatuled  or  square  hand.  It  is  in  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  or  the  north  of  France  where  such  type 
is  predominant,  and  where,  consequently,  the  genius 
that  is  adapted  to  it  is  listened  to.  There  you  must 
establish  your  residence.  In  short,  this  is  London, 
Amsterdam,  and  Brussels  versm  Paris,  Madrid,  and 

Venice. 

One  cannot  help,  however,  demurring  to  one  or  two 
ideas,  extra-chiromantic,  but  peculiarly  French,  that 
pervade  the  preceding;  and  were  this  a critical,  instead 
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of  an  explanatory  treatise  on  the  new  art,  some  few 
points  might  be  disputed.  As  it  is,  a shade  or  two  of 
the  picture  may  be  looked  at.  And  as  to  the  Swiss  or 
Scotch  only  regarding  the  soil  of  their  native  country 
with  respect,  owing  to  what  it  produces  them,  it  is 
rather  contrary  to  the  commonly-received  opinion  It 
IS,  perhaps,  true,  that  when  a Scot  gets  south  of  th« 
Tweed,  he  seldom  finds  his  way  back  again  ; but  it  k 
not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  his  love  of  Scotland 
IS  all  left  behind  him.  He  loves  Scotland  much,  but 
ns  own  substantial  well-being  more ; and  if  oppor- 
tunities present  themselves  in  England  or  elsewhere  to 
better  his  lot,  he  bundles  his  love  up,  and  takes  it 
a ong  with  his  other  household  gods;  and  it  is  often 
the  last  and  the  dearest  thing  that  is  left  in  his  kit. 
Hunk  of  a Scotchman  in  the  rich  lands  of  some  dis- 
^ ant  part  of  the  earth,  humming  over  the  tune  of 
Auld  lang  syne,"  and  the  only  patriotism  evoked  in 
his  mind  to  be  a recollection  of  the  soil  that  produced 

widest  and  barienest  spots  will  most  likely  rise  up  i„ 
ns  reeolleetmn  first  of  all,  and  his  fancy  cLg  around 

lorile  0 

e increases  m proportion  to  the  scantiness  of  the 
Boil  and  wildness  of  the  climate,  and  the 

whirlwind’s  roar, 

im  to  his  native  mountains  more.” 

Neither  perhaps,  is  the  Swiss  spatule  so  broad  in 
ns  respect  as  chiromancy  would  make  it;  but  their 
love  of  fatherland  is.  like  the  Scotch,  tempered 
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reason  and  judgment.  Nor  can  we  feel  easy  under 
another  imputation  brought  against  the  spatuled  races, 
in  that  of  the  absence  of  poetry  and  art.  In  music, 
too,  they  are  deflcient ; but  this  must  he  questioned. 
The  Scotch,  it  seems,  are  the  most  spatuled  o«  "’“S' 
people,  and  ought  to  be  wanting  in  musical  talent. 
Lme  years  ago,  when  Mainser  was  lecturing  in  London, 
he  mentioned  that  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  tesL 
ing  the  national  musical  capacities  of  most  capita  s 
in  Europe.  His  mode  was  to  pitch  a note  m a laige 
mixed  audience,  and  get  the  whole  at  once  to  join  m 
that  note.  His  practised  ear  could  wel  judge  ot  t 
number  of  discordant  voices,  so  near  hat  he  con  ^ 
approach  to  something  like  a numeration  of  them , 
and  of  all  the  places  he  had  been  in.  a 
some  thousand  auditors  in  Glasgow  came  by  fai  t 

nearest  to  a complete  unison.  In  " 

was  next  best,  in  Paris  it  was  bad,  and  in  Dublin  the 

rlnvSon  very  generally  entertained  that 
certain  forms  of  the  head  and  of  the  c^ntemance  in- 
dTcate  cerUin  speciBc  qualifications!  in  fact,  much 
knowlefige  of  character  is  derived  from  an  outside 
view  of  the  human  figure.  In  the  same  way  a 
national  characteristic  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  An 
Irishman,  an  Englishman,  and  a Scotchman  togethei. 
well  defined  in  each  of  their  types,  would  m a moment 
L individually  identified.  If.  therefore,  we  know 
tsl  or  moral  characteristic  which  predomi- 

r:T:"t:  ortU-  cannot  afterwards  weU 
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detach  in  our  mind  the  outward  feature  from  the  in- 
ward character.  We  take,  as  it  were,  a mental  cast 
of  the  features  of  each,  and  applying  it  to  other 
individuals  less  developed  in  their  type,  trace  the 
resemblance  outwardly  and  infer  the  qualities  in- 
wardly. We  then  say  that  such  a man  is  an  Irishman, 
before  we  know  any  more  about  him;  and,  being  so, 
we  can  then  read  a little  further  into  him,  and°say 
what,  being  an  Irishman,  he  will  also  be,  and  can  do  ; 
and  is  not,  and  cannot  do.  If  from  faces,  then,  which 
are  passive  features,  we  turn  to  the  hands,  and  examine 
them  attentively,  and  in  the  same  mode  of  induction, 
much  national  character  may  also  be  seen,  because  the 
hand  is  unquestionably  moulded  by^he  continued  em- 
ployment in  which  it  is  engaged.  Two  small  colonies 
of  the  same  handed  people  engaged,  the  one  in  manual 
abour,  and  the  other  only  occupied  in  mental  work 
during  the  course  of  a century,  would  exhibit  a very 
different  type  at  the  end  of  that  time.  The  spatuled 
finger,  compared  with  the  pointed,  is  certainly  very 
like  a result  produced  by  labour  ; but  one  generation 
will  not  change-that  is,  from  a pointed  to  a broad 
nger  end  ; but  if  acquired  peculiarities  are  transmitted 
I wou  d come  in  time.  If,  then,  we  may  safely  infer 

nfer  abour  from  seeing  the  broad  finger;  and  if  we 
n ei  a oui’,  we  infer  also  other  concomitant  qualities, 
very  striking  analogy  arises  out  of  this  truth 
, we  are  bound  to  say,  much  confirmatory  of  the 
new  science  of  chirognomy.  The  hand  of  the  indolent 
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and  supine  natives  of  a country  living  in  ease  and 
luxury,  must  naturally  be  tbin  and  undeveloped  from 
want  of  exercise,  and  as  naturally  will  a mind  so 
rocked  and  cushioned  fall  into  the  dreamy  abstraction 
of  romance  and  poetry.  But  when  such  an  individual 
goes  forth  into  the  battle  of  life,  and  labours  m the 
field  or  in  the  workshop,  his  hand  and  mind  simul- 
taneously undergo  a change.  The  hand  becomes 
broader  and  harder,  and  his  notions  of  things  get  also 
more  expanded,  so  that  if  one  mode  of  life  may  safely 
be  taken  as  a consequence  of  one  shape,  the  other  ma,y 
he  the  same.  It  is  these  settled,  dreamy,  immovable 
aborigines  of  a country,  therefore,  that  have  always 
the  pointed  hand,  and  the  offshoots  that  start  away 
from  them  and  colonize  fresh  lands,  get  more  developed 
palms  and  fingers.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  much  of  the 
sins  of  our  modern  Fenians  must  be  traced  to  the 
broad  spatule  and  hard  palm,  born  originally  o 
Donnybrook,  and  nurtured  in  the  woods  and  wars  of 
America.  But  listen  to  what  the  art  reveals  of  - 
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DEEP  silence  reigned  over  tire  kingdoms  of  Scnndi- 
navie  and  tl>e  Cimbric  Chersonese,  as  soon  as  that  more 
robust  and  roving  portion  of  the  people  winch 
habited  those  countries  had  set  toot  rn  England  and 
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ofher  states  of  the  middle  south,  never  to  return.  The 
actual  people  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  are 
descended  from  men  comparatively  weak,  and  of  peace- 
ful habits,  whom  the  pirates,  their  kinsmen,  bent  on 
conquest  and  adventure,  left  behind  them.  These 
pirates,  doubtless,  who  all  belong  to  the  hard  spatuled 
type,  mixing  their  blood  with  that  of  the  Breton, 
have  communicated  to  them  their  love  of  motion  and 
action.  The  English,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  prefer 
walking,  riding,  sailing  and  travelling,  and  it  is  amongst 
them  that  the  spatuled  type  is  most  numerous. 

It  is  not  -without  reason  that  the  Irish,  fond  of  feast- 
ing and  drinking,  noise  and  bustle,  easily  elated  or  cast 
down,  a race  endowed  with  a sprightly  and  humorous 
imagination,  a mind  unbalanced  but  prompt,  delicate, 
subtle,  pride  themselves  upon  their  southern  origin. 
The  conical  type  must  be  common  among  them. 

The  astonishment  that  our  admiration  of  the  orna- 
mental gives  to  the  English,  as  to  matters  of  taste  and 
fancy,  is  not  greater  than  that  which  their  ince.ssant 
employment  about  the  comfortable  and  the  useful 
causes  to  us.  They  mingle  art  with  nothing — art,  that 
is  to  say,  as  a means  of  embellishing  the  true.  Fashion 
suffices  them,  the  necessarily  fleeting  form  of  a reign- 
ing  mode,  utterly  destitute  of  all  acquiescence  in 
reason.  Their  houses,  furniture,  ornaments,  table  and 
toilet  utensils,  musical,  mathematical  and  astronomical 
instruments,  betray,  in  their  arid  pei’fection,  such  pre- 
occupation with  the  positive  hostilities  of  their  physical 
nature,  such  poverty  of  artistic  invention,  an  imagina- 
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tion  so  prosaic  and  dull,  that  vve  cannot  fail  to  regard 
them  as  a people  specially  doomed  to  enterprises  and 
struggles,  demanded  by  the  silent  exigencies  of  material 
life. 

The  English  are  praised  for  their  country  taste,  as  if 
it  were  an  acquired  and  educated  taste  among  them. 
It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  only  love  the  country 
because  they  can  there,  more  easily  than  in  town, 
gratify  their  desire  for  fatiguing  exercises,  so  necessary 
to  their  nature. 

Speech  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  an  artistic  people  to 
express  all  their  thoughts.  They  accompany  each 
word,  so  to  say,  with  a gesture  intended  to  paint 
vividly  and  rapidly  shades  of  meaning  inaccessible  to 
language.  The  more  artistic  is  a people,  the  more 
lavish  are  they  in  gesture.  Thus  the  English,  who 
adorn  nothing,  and  with  whom  every  sentiment, 
vividly  expressed,  is  looked  upon  as  affectation,  move 
their  whole  bodies  of  a piece,  and  never  gesticulate  in 
speaking.  They  have  so  little  the  sentiment  of  the 
necessaiy  relations  between  appearance  and  reality,  as 
not  to  perceive  how  ridiculous  and  unbecoming  it  is  for 
a priest  to  dance-a  thing  very  common  in  England. 
It  is  the  same  in  dress  as  in  manners,  they  never  fail 
to  confound  singularity  with  distinction,  ostentation 
with  greatness,  coldness  and  insolence  with  dignity. 

The  reader  will  here  perceive  how  powerful  a light 
the  lens  of  chiromancy  throws  upon  the  poor  English- 
man with  the  spatuled  finger.  But  he  has  seen  little 
of  the  whole  picture,  and  he  could  be  told  of  his  love 
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for  steeple-chasing,  fox-hunting,  betting,  drinking, 
routs,  and  riot  without  end,  and  a state  of  mind 
utterly  inconceivable  to  the  conical  digited  dweller  in 
Parisian  salons,  being  the  normal  phase  of  the  spatuled 
John  Bull. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst  of  it.  “ Had  an  enemy  done 
this,  then  I could  have  borne  it,”  but  our  own  Bulwer 
is  quoted  against  us,  in  that  passage  in  “Pelham” 
where  he  says,  “ The  English  make  their  business 
pleasure,  and  their  pleasure  business.  They  never 
laugh.  When  they  ask  how  you  are,  they  look 
as  if  they  would  measure  you  for  your  coffin.  Yet 
they  incessantly  labour  to  render  themselves  agree- 
able ; but,  like  Sisyphus,  the  rock  which  has  given 
them  so  much  toil  to  roll  to  the  top  of  the  mountain* 
rolls  down  again  to  crush  their  limbs.  They  have 
found  the  secret  of  being  uncivil,  even  when  they  are 
polite,”  and  so  on ; so  no  wonder  when  an  Englishman 
holds  up  a palm  ticketed  in  so  plain  figures  as  this, 
that  a Frenchman  will  make  a free  and  a full  transla- 
tion of  it; 

The  conical  artistic  type  is  so  rare  in  England,  that 
its  best  manifestations  are  lost  upon  the  masses.  Byron, 
who  belonged  to  that  type,  had  to  seek  among  the 
poetic  races  of  the  east  the  justice,  esteem,  and  repose 
even,  that  his  countrymen,  influenced  by  the  hard 
prosaic  genius  of  their  latitude,  obstinately  refused 
him. 

The  French  nation  owes  to  the  artistic  type,  gi’eatly 
developed,  the  animation  and  lustre  that  characterize 
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it;  but  from  a disdain  of  that  type  for  the  merely  use- 
ful, it  also  incurs  the  charge  of  frivolity.  The  English, 
from  their  worship  of  the  useful,  are  continually 
changing  and  perfecting  their  machinery  and  their 
industry ; but  to  us,  favoured  with  a better  climate, 
material  innovations  are  as  repugnant  as  moral  in- 
novations are  to  them.  We  are  progressive  in  ideas, 
they  in  things.  Our  dominion  extends  over  the  logic 
of  theory,  their’s  over  utility  and  the  means  of  applica- 
tion. We  subordinate  interest  to  principles,  they 
sacrifice  principles  to  interest.  Oh ! perfidious  Albion  I 
English  progress  advances  like  water,  extending  more 
than  rising ; ours  advances  like  fire,  rising  rather  than 
extending.  The  English  aspire  after  well-being  by 
increasing  the  power  of  man  over  the  laws  of  nature. 
They  have  produced  Bacon,  they  continue  Romans; 
they  people  and  cultivate  the  world,  we  civilize  it. 
We  have  produced  Descartes,  we  continue  Greeks. 
We  pursue  happiness  by  the  increase  and  progress  of 
intellectual  things.  Our  neighbours  send  merchants, 
we  send  missionaries.  Where  they  carry  objects  of 
utility,  we  carry  books  and  objects  of  art.  The  English 
peculiarity  will  be  understood  by  thinking  of  two 
types  only,  having  often  the  same  tendencies.  The 
square  and  spatuled  types  form  in  them  alone  the 
immense  majority  of  the  British  laces;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ideas  that  govern  us  as  a nation  will 
be  seen  by  considering  the  conical  and  pointed  forms 
which  are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the  north. 

Should  the  artistic  type  increase  in  England,  the 
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peculiarity  of  the  nation  would  diminish,  but  along 
with  it  much  of  its  strength.  The  union  of  all  in  the 
governing  principle  would  then  confer,  as  among  the 
French,  more  nationality  than  patriotism,  that  is,  more 
power  of  inertia  than  power  of  action.  A blush  rises 
on  tbe  cheeks  of  chirognomy  from  seeing  so  much 
poverty  in  a country  where  action  and  skill  charac- 
terize the  genius  of  the  masses,  and  shine  at  the  head 
of  their  attributes.  In  England,  where  the  avowal  of 
misery  is  painful,  and  equal  to  the  confession  of  vice, 
every  one  thinks  to  rise  in  the  esteem  of  another  by 
calling  himself  rich. 

Chirognomy  reads  in  the  German  palm  and  fingers 
—that  fair  and  cold  country,  wrapt  up  in  the  triple 
intoxication  of  reflection,  music,  and  the  pipe— and 
sees  that  they  live  heavily  there,  dream  enormously, 
drink  out  of  large  glasses,  read  out  of  great  books.  It 
is  the  country  of  misty  poets,  rigid  corporals,  enthusi- 
astic metaphysicians,  and  phlegmatic  postilions.  The 
ideas  that  are  in  honour  with  them  are  too  positive  for 
us,  where  they  are  not  enough  so,  for  we  experience  as 
much  repugnance  for  people  absorbed  in  spirit,  and 
whose  comprehension  attaches  only  to  the  incompre- 
hensible, as  for  people  fixed  in  matter.  Germany 
would  not  offer  the  afflicting  spectacle  of  a noble  and 
wise  nation  governed  by  absolutism,  if  the  intellectual 
portion  of  the  population  were  more  capable  of  action, 
and  the  active  more  capable  of  reason.  Among  them 
comedy  rises  from  sentiment,  showing  man  guided  by 
the  heart  and  instinct.  With  us  it  rises  from  the  judg- 
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ment,  showing  man  formed  by  education  and  society. 
Whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  comedy  belongs  to 
the  conical  hands  in  Germany,  and  to  the  square  and 
spatuled  hands  in  France. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  HAND. 

It  requires  but  little  insight  into  the  science  to  infer 
the  American  type  ot  hand.  Still  more  than  the  Eng- 
lish, the  American  trains  up  his  offspring  for  all  the 
material  arts  and  sciences.  The  Yankee  is  reserved, 
selfish,  suspicious.  His  disposition  is  thoughtful, 
gloomy,  but  equable.  His  bearing  is  without  gi-ace, 
but  modest  and  independent.  His  address  is  cold, 
often  little  prepossessing.  His  ideas  are  narrow,  but 
practical.  He  is  more  in  favour  of  the  comfortable 
than  the  great.  He  has  not  the  least  grain  of  chivalry, 
yet  he  is  enterprising,  and  is  fond  of  a roving  life.  ^ He 
has  original  conceptions,  but  they  are  not  poetical ; 
they  are  comic.  The  Yankee  is  the  laborious  ant- 
industrious,  sober,  economical,  cunning,  subtle,  cau- 
tious; always  calculating,  and  taking  pride  in  over- 
reaching any  one  who  may  attempt  to  do  business 
with  him.  He  rarely  dispenses  hospitality.  He  has 
a fluency  of  speech,  but  he  is  not  an  orator.  Although 
something  of  a logician,  he  is  not  a statesman  with 
large  and  comprehensive  views,  but  a skilful  admmis- 
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trator,  and  a great  man  of  business.  Although  a mer- 
chant, it  is  especially  as  a colonizer  that  the  American 
is  apt.  Fatigue  has  no  power  over  him.  He  subju- 
gates nature  in  detail.  The  best  sailor  in  the  world, 
the  ocean  is  his  tributaiy.  The  most  tender  passions 
are  mortified  in  him  by  religious  austerity,  and  the 
engi’ossing  nature  of  his  profession.  In  a word,  he  is 
the  three  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one — merchant, 
agriculturist,  and  mechanic. 

There  can,  therefore,  only  be  among  such  a people 
the  square  and  spatule-fingered  class  of  hands  render- 
ing it  as  impossible  for  the  Yankee  to  conceive  of 
any  amount  of  happiness  apart  from  labour,  as  the 
Laplander  to  think  of  paradise  without  snow.  Yet 
with  all  the  great  benefits  arising  from  this  type, 
its  directly  moralizing  power  over  a people  is  very 
small.  Nor  is  this  position,  unfortunately,  easy  to  be 
assailed. 

All  the  great  engineering  works  that  smooth  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  make  everything  go  on  wheels, 
the  electricity  that  conveys  our  despatches,  the  colonies 
that  create  new  worlds,  and  all  else  tending  to  man’s 
greater  physical  enjoyments,  are,  no  doubt,  altogether 
apart  from  the  real  and  essential  spirit  of  moral  civili- 
zation. Good  always  comes  out  of  them  in  the  end— 
often  even  in  the  beginning  and  the  middle— but  they 
are  themselves  neither  the  beginning,  middle,  nor  end 
of  purely^  moral  progress.  When  Peter  the  Great 
founded  his  new  city  in  the  marshes  of  the  Neva,  lie 
laid  the  foundation  of  great  national  prosperity  and 
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happiness ; but  if  he  had  still  continued  satisfied  with 
the  old  capital,  and  released  from  slavery  the  100,000 
serfs  who  perished  and  lay  beneath  the  foundation  of 
the  new  city  they  reared,  much  greater  good  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  would  have  been  initiated.  There 
is  an  outward  civilization  and  progress,  and  an  in- 
ward ; and  while,  no  doubt,  from  the  former  spiings 
often  the  latter,  naturally  arising,  it  may  be,  out  of  it, 
it  really  is  seldom  if  ever,  the  intention  of  those  great 
pioneers  of  art  and  science  to  effect  a moral  improve- 
ment ; but  the  latter  can  be  effected  without  much  art 
or  science,  or  labour  at  all.  Then,  too,  as  all  material 
improvements  tend  to  create  greater  luxury  among  the 
higher  class,  it  deepens  the  gulf  between  them  and  the 
poorer.  Hence  the  anomaly  of  modern  civilization 
creating  greater  poverty  among  the  wealthiest  com- 
munities than  in  any  other.  It  needs  but  little  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  therefore,  easily  to  coincide 
with  the  doctrine  of  this  science  which  informs  us, 
that  the  amount  of  goodness  conferred  upon  the  lower 
people  in  Russia,  England,  and  America,  by  the  useful 
spatuled  hand  is  very  small.  In  Russia,  a Slavonic 
land,  where  uncontrolled  despotism  has  reigned  from 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Scandinavian  Rurik, 
and  where  the  elementary  hand— that  is,  of  the  masses 
—is  a slave,  a soldier,  sternly  subjected  to  the  punc- 
tilious exactions  of  an  iron  discipline,  in  turn  harassed 
by  the  evil  genius  of  barbarism  and  that  of  civiliza- 
tion, it  dares  not  cast  a look  beyond  the  limits  traced 
by  the  always  visible  shadow  of  the  knout.  In  Eng- 
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land,  where  the  great  majority  has  no  other  pole-star 
than  a desire  for  food,  the  absorbing  luxury  of  the 
great  leaves  to  those  of  lower  degree  only  an  insufficient 
supply.  In  Puritan  America  the  workman  lives 
liberally,  but  repose  a/id  pleasure  are  forbidden  to  him. 
Life  in  a Catholic  convent  is  not  more  melancholy  or 
rigid  than  that  of  the  manufactory  at  Lowell.  At 
Pittsburg  they  only  leave  their  labour  to  eat,  and  the 
longest  of  the  three  meals  taken  each  day  lasts  only 
ten  minutes.  Man  is  reckoned  there  only  to  have  a 
stomach  and  arms,  the  rest  is  as  of  no  account.  As 
logical  as  ourselves,  who  entrust  political  power  to 
thinkers, — that  is,  to  men  at  leisure  from  bodily  labour, 
who  are  the  smallest  number,  because,  in  our  opinion, 
pre-eminence  belongs  to  thought, — they  have  com- 
mitted that  same  power  to  labourers,  who  form  every- 
where the  greatest  number ; because,  in  their  view,  it 
is  to  labour  that  pre-eminence  belongs.  The  Frencli, 
a people  little  addicted  to  labour,  refuse  themselves 
many  material  enjoyments  to  leave  their  children  the 
means  of  living  in  idleness.  The  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  spend  with  the  less  scruple  ; not  fearing  labour 
for  themselves,  they  cannot  regard  it  as  an  evil  to  be- 
queath the  same  inheritance  to  their  ofispring.  Our 
qualities,  therefore,  says  DArpentigny,  and  even  our 
vices,  if  vices  they  be,  are  equally  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  production — so  much  praised  in  England. 
We  spend,  and,  consequently,  produce  less,  manuall}’-, 
than  the  English,  but  more  than  the  Spanish,  who 
work  less  than  we,  though  more  than  the  Arabs. 
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Hence  he  concludes  that  they  ought  to  seek  rather,  in 
the  instincts  peculiar  to  their  own  nation,  for  an  equi- 
valent to  the  increase  of  power  and  prosperity  flov/ing 
from  the  genius  of  the  English.  But  if  the  French 
mode  be  better  than  the  English,  surely  then,  on  his 
own  showing,  the  Spanish  must  be  better  than  the 
French,  and  the  Arab  than  the  Spanish,  and  so  on,  up 
to  the  good  old  times  of  pastoral  simplicity.  It  might 
be  curious  to  inquire,  too,  whether,  in  an  equal  degree, 
the  fingers  of  the  Frenchwomen  are  as  conical  as  those 
of  the  men,  as,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a good  deal  more  of 
men’s  work  is  done  by  them  than  their  more  spatuled 
sisters  of  England.  The  men  are  aspersed  if  it  is  un- 
true that  their  women  do  much  of  the  banking,  clerk- 
ing, and  shopkeeping  business — not  to  mention  field 
work,  as  ploughing  and  harrowing — while  their  lords 
and  masters  are  lounging  about  the  doors  of  cat&,  or 
idly  sauntering  on  the  public  promenades ; but  this 
may  be  their  fate  perhaps  rather  than  their  fault;  idle- 
ness being  a quality  not  unknown  to  coexist  with  con- 
templation as  a member  of  the  conic  section  of  ideas. 
It  may  be  quite  accidental  to  find  the  possessor  of  the 
pointed  or  conical  finger,  of  which,  from  all  that  chiro- 
gnomy  discloses,  the  I'renchraan,  is  the  best  type,  in  so 
close  contact  not  only  with  all  that  is  best  and  spiritual 
on  earth,  but  akin  to  higher  powers.  People,  however 
difierent  they  may  be  in  their  physical  and  moral  re- 
lations, whatever  may  be  the  form  of  their  govern- 
ment, the  genius  of  their  worship,  their  ideas  of  the 
good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true,  all  agree  in  giving 
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pointed  or  conical  fingers  to  the  images  and  good 
geniuses  which  are  the  objects  of  their  veneration. 
Mankind,  see,  therefore,  more  than  mere  beauty  in  the 
tapering  hand ; but  such  were  not,  and  could  not  be, 
those  of  the  all-conquering  Romans.  Devoted  to  war 
and  to  action  by  their  peculiar  organization,  the 
Romans  received  as  a heritage  the  genius  of  the  arts 
necessary  to  men  of  action.  They  excelled  in  bodily 
exercises  and  in  arms,  in  the  construction  of  aqueducts, 
bridges,  highways,  camps,  machines,  fortresses;  they 
despised  all  speculative  ideas,  and  had  regard  for 
nothing  but  war,  political  eloquence,  historj^,  the 
science  of  justice,  and  sensual  pleasure.  When  their 
strong  hands,  so  long  pressed  down  upon  a subject 
world,  were  withdrawn  from  their  special  office  by  the 
spiritual  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  lifted 
to  heaven  in  prayer,  the  earth  escaped  from  their 
grasp. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  Platonism  was  not  more 
fatal  to  the  Greeks  as  a nation  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  the  beautiful,  and  governed  by  ideas  adapted  to 
artistic  hands,  than  Christianity  was  to  the  Romans, 
as  a people  ruling  the  Avorld  by  ideas  agreeing  with 
hands  useful  and  spatuled.  Politically,  therefore,  it  is 
said  these  doctrines,  or  rather  the  authors  of  them, 
ought  to  have  been  condemned,  as  they  tended  to 
nothing  else  but  to  substitute  the  knowledge  of  some 

for  that  of  all ; that  is,  of  an  aristocracy  for  that  of  a 
democracy. 

Yet  it  is  not  denied  that  morally  the  sam_c  ideas 
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were  right.  Now  possibly  this  may  be  very  good 
chirognomy,  it  but  is  surely  somewhat  doubtful  philo- 
sophy, not  to  say  Christianit}^  Nothing  that  is  right 
morally  can  be  wrong  politically,  or  right  politically 
and  wrong  morally.  If  Platonism  was  right,  and 
bore  against  the  national  worship,  the  right  thing  poli- 
tically to  have  done  was  to  have  adopted  it,  and  so  of 
Christianity. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a doctrine  of  “ State 
necessity  ” admitted  in  either  case;  and  a happy  thing 
it  would  have  been  for  many  a government  and  ruler, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  if  reasons  of  truth  had  been 
more  in  favour  than  reasons  of  State.  But  Christianity 
and  Platonism  were  certainly  both  of  the  conic  finger, 
and  the  stronger  spatules  of  the  Greek  and  Koman 
aimed  at  crushing  them,  as  doctrines  opposed  to  their 
instincts. 

A better  notion  as  to  each  nation  discovering  its  own 
peculiar  talent  and  acting  upon  that,  is  the  following. 

The  North  Americans  are  adapted  for  the  industrial 

arts  that  rise  from  the  middle  sciences,  the  English  for 
the  industrial  arts  that  spring  from  the  higher  sciences, 
France  for  those  arising  from  the  liberal  arts.  Each 
nation  ought  to  attach  itself  to  that  for  which  it 
is  peculiarly  qualified,  without  venturing  into  paths 
foreign  to  its  genius.  A people  may  modify,  but  can- 
not transform  their  genius. 

Let  England,  then,  fertile  in  spatuled  hands,  cover 
the  continents  with  her  colonies,  and  the  seas  with  her 
vessels.  Let  France,  fertile  in  artistic  and  philosophic 
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hands,  plant  ideas  as  her  rival  does  men.  Let  them  do 
so  by  all  means,  but  we  are  not  so  sure  whether  eaeb 
is  equally  unproductive  of  substantial  results  as  the 
other.  The  practice  of  the  fine  arts  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Carthaginian  genius,  and  that  of  industry  by  the 
modern  Greek — the  former  being  England,  and  the 
latter,  of  course,  France — will  long  be  for  each  nothinf^ 
but  a barren  source  of  negative  glory,  equivocal  success, 
and  doubtful  profit. 

Judging  from  re.sults,  one  might  be  apt  to  think 
that  the  Carthaginian  Briton  had  a little  the  better  of 
the  French  Greek,  in  such  returns  as  came  to  him  from 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  other  places,  even  shortly 
after  their  settlement,  compared  with  the  barren  glory 
of  Algeria  and  Mexico. 

Prometheus  and  Daedalus  were  spatule- fingered 
heroes,  the  one  stole  fire  from  heaven  and  taught  men 
its  use,  the  other  invented  sails  and  masts  for  vessels, 
giving  wings  to  the  human  mind;  Cesar,  with  his  con- 
quests and  his  commentaries ; Charlemagne,  who  used 
a doctrine  as  an  axe ; and  Peter  the  Great,  who  used 
the  axe  as  a doctrine;  and  Machiavel,  and  Diderot, 
and  Arago,  and  Monge,  and  Wast — those  great  men 
with  the  hand  of  the  race  among  the  spatuled  hands. 
One  might  have  thought  our  Stephenson  and  Watt, 
Scott  Russell,  Sir  Morton  Peto,  and  one  or  two  others, 
might  have  found  a place  in  this  calendar.  But  glory 
to  the  spatuled  hands,  wherever  they  are  found  at  the 
right  work  of  their  genius  ! It  is  Hercules  who  is  king 
and  lord  of  aU  the  spatules.  Nerves  in  harmony  with 
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a sanguine  temperament,  and  with  bones  and  muscle 
respondent  to  the  iron  will ! 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  ARTIST  HAND. 

TVith  certain  modifications  in  form,  this  hand  has 
three  different  tendencies.  With  pliancy,  a small 
thumb,  and  moderately  developed  palm,  it  has  the 
beautiful  in  form  for  its  end  ; broad,  thick,  and  short, 
with  a large  thumb,  it  aims  at  riches,  greatness,  for- 
tune— the  Napoleon  hand ; large  and  firm,  it  tends 
to  sensual  pleasures.  All  three  forms  obey  inspiration, 
and  are  comparatively  inapt  for  the  mechanical  arts. 
The  first  proceeds  by  enthusiasm,  the  second  by  strata- 
gem, the  last  by  the  promptings  of  pleasure.  The 
broad,  short,  and  thick  hand  is  very  common  in  Nor- 
mandy, the  country  of  legal  snares,  where  the  judgment 
is  cold,  and  the  imagination  lively,  for  imagination  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  distinctive  inheritance  of  every 
artistic  hand,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  fingers  bulky 
at  the  third  phalange,  taper  gradually  from  thence  to 
the  extremity,  which  presents  the  form  of  a cone  more 
or  less  obtuse.  Its  thumb  is  small,  as  has  been  said, 

and  its  palm  well  developed.  . . . , 

Whoever  has  a hand  thus  formed  will  instinctively 
^ittach  himself,  and  without  reflection,  to  the  pictur- 
osciue  side  of  ideas  and  of  things.  He  wiU  be  swayed 
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by  the  shape,  entirely  exclusive  of  the  substance  He 
prefers  what  pleases  to  what  feeds;  as  Montaigne 
says,^  he  will  conceive  truth  under  beauty ; fond 
of  leisure,  novelty,  and  liberty,  at  once  ardent  and 
imid,  humble  and  vain,  he  wiU  have  more  impetuosity 
and  dash  than  force  and  power.  He  will  pass  at  once 
trom  excitement  to  abasement.  Unskilled  in  command 
and  still  less  capable  of  obedience,  impulse  wHl  seem’ 
to  him  a surer  guide  than  duty.  Inclined  to  enthu- 
siasm, he  will  want  an  outflow  of  emotion,  and  the 
restlessness  of  his  mind  will  render  burdensome  to  him 
the  legular  monotony  of  daily  life.  In  a word  he 

ZuTnT''  sentiment  than  thought,  more  colour 
n feature.  Fickle  in  character,  he  will  have  sim- 

a 

f.  tl  large,  with  smooth  finders  a 

feeble  thumb,  rather  conical  phalanges-that  is  ftrou! 

rassr^s  without  sufficient  moral  "restrain  Ja  1”! 
uantmg  rn  power  to  subjugate  the  senses,  and  based 
_ _ of  moderately  intellectual  ideas  Such 

xs  in  general  the  character  of  the  artist  H i Tu 
beautiful  that  he  can  prefer  to  Xt. 

the  sum°ThL  hand  hal  *» !»»!'  at 

‘be  good,  ::!'t  useM  r 
types  entertain.  It  has  oiilv  t° 
it-  It  suits  itself  with  r 

rrith  reason,  withLnrl  f “ dispenses 

not  with  political  dp<5  feelings;  but  agrees 

political  despotism,  which  is  uniform  and  cold. 

6--2 
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so  much  as  with  aristocractic  government,  which  has 
its  resting-place  in  luxury  and  pleasure,  magnificence, 
show,  art,  high  birth. 

Art  is  a primitive  instinct.  Travellers  have  fou 
sculpture  in  honour  in  countries  where  the  first  e e- 
ments  of  agriculture  are  unknown.  Among  the  negroes 
of  Australia,  and  some  tribes  of  savages  on  the  eastei  n 
side  of  North  America,  the  artistic  spirit  flows  in  full 
tide  among  all  the  nations  of  the  South  Sea  Isles.  T e 
defects  of  the  type  are  sensuality,  idleness,  ego  ism 
singularity,  cynicism,  dissipation,  mental  maptitude, 
astLness,  an  inclination  to  falsehood  and  prevarica- 

^'°Truly  the  sins  of  omission  and  commission  with 
which  the  poor  artist  here  stands  charge  are  veiy 
formidable,  and  genius  must  stand  on  slippery  ^ 

As  to  the  second  form-the  broad,  thick,  and 
^.Lone  might  say  it  was  not  so  uncommon  amo^ 

the  inartistic,  and  ,^igPt  have 

days  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  it  possib  y . 
prevented  their  well-known  quarrel  It  is  clearly 

Lhing  palm,  and  Brutus  might  have  s&tiM 
itcmuy  p ^ i-,,r  oliowino’  it,  instead  of 

friend’s  suspicions  m a trice  ^ y » 

offering  his  heart.  Many  specimens  of  this  type  mi 

aL  possibly  be  found  along  tbe  Minones  and  Hounds- 

aleh  well  Leloped  ; but  everywhere  it  is  ' 

and  perhaps  no  more  prevalent  among  the  qun  y M 

minded  J3°i“r'*it  k *0  called  the  Napo- 

of  fortune,  but  thatmustapply  to 
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his  early  career,  beginning  with  the  time  when  he  was 
a slim  lieutenant.  It  is  said  he  got  stout  in  his  latter 
days,  no  doubt  obliterating  the  type  that  gained 
Marengo. 

This  hand,  as  might  readily  be  inferred,  is  very  pre- 
valent in  France,  but  nowhere  more  so,  at  least  among 
the  inartistic,  than  in  the  army.  One  would  even 
think  that  in  that  country,  war  itself  was  a high  art, 
if  not  the  highest  of  all  arts;  but  like  all  enthusiastic 
artists,  they  see  only  one  side,  and  that  is  the  pic- 
turesque, to  admire.  The  father  of  this  new  science 
was  himself  a French  captain,  and  besides  the  revela- 
tions it  communicates,  much  collateral  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  nature  and  art  of  war  in  general.  It  may 
here  also  be  added  that,  like  most  other  discoveries  in 
science,  it  tends  to  bring  down  our  pride  a peg  or  two ; 
and  that  is,  no  doubt,  a good  thing.  Had  the  Dar- 
winian theory  never  come  to  light,  we  might  still  have 
continued  to  hug  ourselves  on  the  grandeur  of  our 
origin ; but  to  have  to  confess  that  a chimpanzee,  not 
to  speak  of  a gorilla,  was  some  probable  antecedent  to 
man,  is  a humbling  thought.  So  chirognomy,  colla- 
terally at  least,  reduces  us  to  very  small  dimensions  as 
a military  people,  and,  no  doubt,  has  some  good  moral 
effect.  The  German,  and  most  other  nations,  are 
equally  brought  low.  But  the  picture  has  its  bright 
side  too,  and  that  is  the  French  army. 

Our  army  is  full  of  artistic  hands  of  all  kinds.  It 
owes  to  them  that  roving  enterprise,  carelessness,  and 
pieturesqueness,  and  that  brilliant  dash  by  which  it  is 
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distill  o'uisbed.  It  accommodates  itself  to  every  circum- 
stance,  and  is  adapted  for  any  emergency. 

Sluggish  and  gluttonous,  the  German  array  is  full  of 
elementary  hands;  its  apathy  cannot  be  effectually 
combated,  except  by  brandy  and  the  stick.  Look  on 
this  picture  and  on  that,  but  especially  on  this  speci- 
men of  the  type. 

One  day  the  sun  shone,  and  gay  Holland  had  opened 
her  windows,  wheni  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  in  the 
act  a major,  of  pure  local  race,  digesting  his  food.  They 
admired,  even  at  Kotterdam,  the  formidable  develop- 
ment of  his  abdomen.  He  was  smoking,  half  asleep, 
filling  the  room  with  smoke,  where,  always  seated,  he 
passed  his  life  in  the  crushing  immovability  of  an 
Egyptian  monolith.  This  prodigious  military  vege- 
table absorbed  no  less  than  six  thousand  pints  of  beer 
annually.  He  had  no  consciousness  of  his  soul  until 
after  di’inking.  When  sober,  it  sunk  inert  and  dead 
into  the  abysses  of  that  enormous  expanse,  like  a boat 
in  the  mud  of  a dock,  whence  the  sea  had  retired. 

This  must  certainly  be  the  artistic  view  of  the  case, 
and  the  specimen  has  perhaps  made  so  strong  an  im- 
pression on  the  artist’s  mind  as  to  colour  the  picture  of 
the  whole  army.  But  if  Chang  was  no  fair  specimers 
of  an  average-sized  Chinese,  or  Tom  Thumb  of  an 
American,  this  excrescent  major  may  probably  have 
been  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  German  or 
Dutch  soldiers.  But  look  at  ourselves  in  a chirognomic 
point  of  view.  Governed  by  material  welfare  and 
heraldic  fetishism,  the  English  army  abounds  in  hands 
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which  represent  seldom  anything  but  the  defects  of  the 
spatuled  type,  which  are  coarseness,  intemperance, 
moral  sloth,  passion.  For  them  war  is  but  a trade,  the 
country  its  theatre,  the  stomach  its  moving  power.  It 
is  by  dint  of  hecatombs  that  they  pretend  to  victory, 
certain  to  be  conquered  if  the  bellowings  of  Apis  do 
not  mingle  with  the  din  of  its  clarions.  Subject  by 
reason  of  their  brutality  to  the  degrading  rule  of  harsh 
corporals,  they  would  be  in  danger  in  the  atmosphere 
of  mildness  and  liberty  in  which  oui’s  prospers. 

Under. our  banners  the  soul  carries  the  body;  under 
the  German  and  English  standards  the  body  carries  the 
soul.  We  obey  the  spirit,  and  proceed  by  intelligence  : 
the  Germans  obey  the  letter,  and  move  by  automatism. 
We  are  the  first  marchers  in  the  world,  for  it  is  an 
axiom  that  battles  are  not  gained  by  the  hands,  but  by 
the  feet. 

No  doubt  of  it — a pair  of  heels  are  worth  two  pairs 
of  hands  at  any  time  : 

“ He  who  fights  and  runs  away, 

May  live  to  fight  another  day  ” 

is  good  generalship  as  well  as  good  poetry.  This  ex- 
plains away  the  foolish  prejudice  inmost  Englishmen’s 
minds  about  Waterloo.  They  can  never  well  undex- 
stand  what  the  French  mean  by  their  gaining  that 
battle.  It  was  gained  by  the  feet.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  quite  the  meaning  of  the  axiom,  but  it  may  serve 
to  illustrate  another.  Nor  may  it  perhaps  be  clear  to 
every  reader  what  is  meant  by  the  “ bellowings  of 
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Apis” — indeed  it  is  not  so  to  ourselves.  Apis,  how- 
ever, was  an  Egyptian  bull  sacred  to  Osiris ; its  bel- 
lowings  may  therefore  prefigure  the  soldiers’  hurrah 
in  the  headlong  onset — that  is,  the  shout  raised  by 
John  Bull,  when  “level  for  the  charge  his  arms  are 
laid.” 

Generals  with  the  conic  artistic  hand  proceed  by 
inspiration,  and  care  for  glory  more  than  success. 
Murat,  at  the  battle  of  Smolensko,  commanded  a body 
of  heavy  cavalry  ; he  was  mounted  on  a superb  black 
stallion,  fuU  of  power  and  grace,  calm,  rustling  in  gold, 
waving  its  long  shining  mane.  The  king  wore  a 
crested  helm  of  gold,  adorned  with  a white  plume.  He 
looked  in  the  distance,  leaning  on  the  scabbard  of  his 
jewel-adorned  sabre,  with  an  air  of  lofty  indifference. 
All  at  once  he  starts,  his  eyes  sparkle  with  fire,  he  rises 
in  his  stirrups,  and  with  a thrilling  voice  he  exclaims, 
“ To  the  left ! Charge  !”  Then  the  earth  trembled,  a 
noise  like  thunder  was  heard,  and  those  black  squad- 
rons from  which  the  lightning  flashed  as  led  on  by 
that  frail  white  plume,  swept  on  like  a torrent.  We 
owed,  in  a great  measure,  the  victory  to  that  move- 
ment. Murat,  the  most  epic  of  the  warriors  of  the 
imperial  epoch,  like  Junot,  that  other  brave  hero,  had 
the  hard  artistic  hand.  If  this,  then,  is  not  the  poetry 
of  war,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  is.  It  was  the  artistic 
hand  that  reared  the  monuments  of  Memphis,  Thebes, 
Meroe,  Babylon,  and  India,  proving  the  assent  of  all  to 
a single  idea. 

A rather  startling  revelation  is  given  regarding  those 
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immense  "organizations”  of  Sardanapalus,  Nero,  Helio- 
gabalus,  Borgia,  father  and  son,  Catharine  II.,  who,  as 
they  remained  all  their  lives  faithful  to  the  logic  of 
their  type,  it  is  possible,  may  never  have  felt  remorse. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  USEFUL  HAND. 

It  is  of  mean  size,  rather  large  than  small,  fingers 
knotted,  the  exterior  phalange  square — that  is,  the  two 
sides  prolonged  in  a parallel  direction.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  take  account  of  the  bend  at  the  end  of  the 
fingers.  The  thumb  is  large,  with  a developed  root, 
the  palm  middling,  hollow,  and  tolerabl}’  firm. 

A type  is  characterised  no  less  by  its  negative  quali- 
ties than  by  its  positive,  by  its  defects  than  by  its  en- 
dowments. The  spirit  of  order,  perseverance,  foresight, 
things  foreign  to  artistic  hands — hands  adapted  to  the 
beautiful  and  the  pleasing — abound  in  dispositions  re- 
presented by  the  square  phalanges.  To  organize,  to 
classify,  to  methodize,  to  symmetrize,  such  is  the  mis- 
sion, such  the  mandate  to  hands  useful.  They  conceive 
neither  the  beautitul  nor  the  true,  apart  from  the  limits 
of  theory  and  harmony.  They  have  the  same  tenden- 
cies towards  similitude  and  fitness  as  the  artistic  have 
for  the  contrary.  They  know  in  what  things  differ 
and  in  what  they  resemble.  One  law  among  others  is 
dear  to  them — that  is  the  law  of  continuity ; and  it  is 
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especially  by  that — namely,  tradition — that  their  ex- 
pansion exists.  These  dispositions,  otherwise  strong, 
have  wings  which  they  may  extend,  but  by  which 
they  cannot  rise.  Earth  is  their  only  domain — man  in 
social  life — their  views  extend  not  beyond.  They 
know  nothing  of  the  intellectual  world  hut  what  the 
naked  eye  may  know  of  the  stars  of  the  firnament. 
Besides,  always  ready  to  deny  what  they  cannot  feel 
or  comprehend,  and  to  give  as  limits  to  nature  only 
those  of  their  own  imagination.  Architecture,  under 
the  sway  of  the  useful  hand,  would  no  more  rise  to 
poetry  and  to  the  pleasures  of  the  fancy,  but  only  to 
symmetry  and  material  usefulness.  Versailles,  her 
gardens  and  her  palace,  will  be  always,  for  the  useful 
hands  and  large  thumb,  the  best  expression  of  the 
monumental  that  it  is  given  to  them  to  comprehend. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

CHINESE  HANDS. 

It  may  easily  be  inferred  that  a people  so  peculiar  in 
many  respects  would  have  a hand  corresponding  to 
some  dominant  national  tendency,  consequently  we 
find  fingers  with  square  phalanges  being  a majority 
in  China.  The  masses  there  yield  willingly  to  the  exac- 
tions of  a hierarchy  and  the  sovereign  power  of  an 
individual.  The  reason  for  things  is  not  found  in  logic, 
but  in  custom.  They  take  more  account  of  good  sense 
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than  of  genius,  of  the  common  than  of  the  extra- 
ordinary, of  the  real  than  the  ideal,  and  the  medium 
than  of  the  extreme.  Social  and  practical  philosophy 
is  preferred  to  specuative  history,  and  other  moral 
and  political  sciences  to  metaphysics  and  the  abstract 
sciences.  The  man  Avho  governs  well  his  family,  if  he 
has  been  a good  and  obedient  son— if  he  has  had  for 
his  elders  due  respect — is  there  judged  wortliy  and 
capable  of  governing  a province,  a kingdom,  an  empire. 
It  were  well  for  the  Buckinghamshire  peasants  not  to 
get  acquainted  with  this  fact,  otherwise  the  model 
family- man  there  reAvarded  with  his  blue  coat  and 
brass  buttons,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  for  bringing  up 
nine  of  a family  on  eight  shillings  a week,  might  think 
the  comparison  against  him. 

Politeness,  a sentiment  of  fitness,  and  strict  attention 
to  certain  forms,  stand  at  the  head  of  the  social  virtues. 
These  forms  in  China  regulate  the  difierent  manners  in 
which  each,  according  to  his  age,  rank,  profession, 
ought  to  walk,  sit,  enter  and  leave  a place,  listen,  look, 
salute,  clothe  himself,  and  move  about.  It  is  the  hand 
of  passive  obedience  and  of  an  age  when  that  attribute 
constitutes  the  first  merit  of  the  son  and  of  the  sub- 
ject ; when  the  knowledge  of  heraldry,  etiquette,  and 
ceremonial,  and  of  the  forms  and  manners  of  good 
society,  IS  sufficient  to  merit  the  title  of  gentleman. 

At  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  they  knew  not  how  to 
spell,^  but  tney  knew  hoAv  to  salute  Avith  more  grace 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Avorld.  In  the  portrait  given 
by  Ins  disciples  of  the  great  Confucius,  there  is  for  the 
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period  a model  of  the  most  surpassing  politeness  and 
attention  to  the  ruling  mode.  When  in  the  temple  of 
his  ancestors,  or  at  the  court  of  his  sovereign,  he  spoke 
clearly  and  distinctly,  and  all  that  he  said  bore  the 
mark  of  reflection  and  maturity.  When  residing  in 
his  native  village  he  had  such  modesty  that  he  ap- 
peared deprived  of  the  faculty  of  speech.  When  at 
court,  receiving  the  guests,  his  attitude  suddenly 
changed  ; his  step  was  solemn  and  measured,  as  if  he 
had  fetters  on  his  feet.  If  he  was  going  to  salute  per- 
sons near  him  on  his  right  hand,  or  his  left,  his  robe 
in  front  and  behind  fell  always  straight  and  weU 
arranged  ; his  pace  was  quickened  in  introducing 
guests,  and  he  extended  his  arms  like  the  wings  ot  a 
bird.  When  he  entered  the  gate  of  the  palace,  he  bent 
his  head  as  if  the  gate  was  not  high  enough  to  admit 
him  j passing  before  the  throne,  his  countenance 
changed  at  once ; his  step  was  slow  and  measured,  and 
his  words  seemed  as  embarrassed  as  his  feet.  Taking 
his  robe  with  his  two  hands,  he  thus  ascended  into  the 
palace  reception-room ; his  body  bent,  and  retaining 
his  breath  as  if  he  could  not  breathe.  lie  seemed,  too, 
rather  particular  in  some  other  points  for  so  great  a 
philosopher.  When  his  meat  was  not  cut  in  a straight 
line,  he  did  not  eat  it ; if  it  had  not  the  sauce  that  he 
liked,  he  would  also  leave  it ; if  its  colour  or  smell  dis- 
pleased him  in  the  least,  or  if  it  was  out  of  season,  he 
would  not  take  it.  If  the  mat  on  which  he  was  going 
to  sit  was  not  smoothly  spread,  he  would  not  sit  upon 
it.  When  the  thunder  was  heard,  or  the  storm  howled, 
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he  never  failed  to  change  countenance  and  assume  an 
air  of  respectful  fear  toward  heaven.  When  he  ascen- 
ded his  carriage,  he  kept  himself  upright,  holding  the 
reins,  and  looking  not  behind  him,  nor  ever  speaking 
without  a grave  motive. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

. THE  HAND  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHER. 

The  two  classes  into  which  D’Arpentigny  divides  phi- 
losophy are  those  of  the  sensualists  and  idealists.  It 
is  the  old  distinction  as  to  ideas  being  received  by  the 
senses  from  without  or  within.  Locke  and  Condillac 
have  the  phalanged  fingers  of  the  sensualists,  and 
Descartes,  Malebranche,  and  Leibnitz  have  the  pha- 
langes of  the  idealists.  It  is,  however,  only  the  hand 
of  the  rationalist  and  sensualist  in  its  natural  form 
that  is  dealt  with,  which  has  a palm  moderately  large 
and  elastic,  with  knotty  fingers,  the  end  phalange 
partly  square,  partly  conical,  and  forming,  by  reason  of 
the  two  knots,  a kind  of  ovoid  spatule ; the  thumb 
large,  and  indicating  as  much  logic  as  decision — that 
is,  formed  of  two  phalanges  of  equal  length,  or  nearly 
so. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  tendency  of  the  spatuled 
phalanges  is  towards  that  which  is  materially  useful ; 
that  of  the  conical  phalanges  of  race,  towards  the 
beautiful  in  form,  or  art ; that  of  the  square  phalanges 
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tends  towards  social  utility,  common,  practicable,  and 
realizable  combinations. 

As  to  the  genius  attached  to  the  phalanges  partly 
square,  partly  conical,  it  is  characterized  by  a love  and 
desire  after  the  absolutely  true.  By  their  knots  the 
philosophic  hands  have  calculation,  more  or  less  rigid 
induction,  method ; by  the  partly  conic  phalange  they 
have  comparatively  the  poetic  instinct;  and  by  the 
whole,  including  the  thumb,  the  instinct  of  metaphy- 
sics. They  dive  into  the  external  and  internal  world, 
but  they  seek  there  less  beauty  than  truth,  less  form 
than  essence ; more  than  all  the  others,  they  show  an 
unquenchable  desire  after  the  deep  moral,  experimental, 
and  philosophical  sciences. 

A philosopher  with  this  hand  will  experience  the 
desire  of  accounting  for  his  own  sensations ; the  secret 
of  his  well-being  engrosses  his  thoughts,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  origin  of  things.  He  will  not  adopt  his  creed, 
his  thoughts,  his  opinions,  from  another,  but  only  after 
having  examined  them  deeply,  and  on  every  side. 
Reason  seems  to  him  a surer  guide  than  instinct,  faith 
even  than  love.  It  is  by  this  test,  and  not  by  custom, 
education,  or  law,  that  everything  is  tried.  He  thinlcs, 
with  Socrates,  that  whatever  injui’es  this,  injures 
humanity  in  all  that  is  holiest  and  best.  He  places 
the  philosopher  above  the  priest  wrapt  up  in  dreams 
of  the  imagination  ; the  former  binding  men  together 
in  a common  affection,  the  latter  splitting  them  into 
rival  sects.  He  proceeds  by  analysis,  but  tends  to 
synthesis,  from  detail  to  the  whole,  from  man  to  men, 
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from  an  atom  to  the  universe ; in  a word,  from  the  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  The  order  which  others  see  in  the 
material  world  in  symmetry,  he  sees  in  its  relations. 
He  aspires  after  liberty  because  he  feels  that  God  has 
endowed  him  with  a knowledge  of  the  just  and  unjust. 
He  knows  not  vain  scruples,  superstitions,  terrors,  and 
uses  pleasure  with  moderation.  The  philosophic  type 
alone,  because  up  to  a certain  point  both  worlds  are  of 
its  domain,  may  comprehend  all  the  others. 

The  philosophy  of  useful  and  spatuled  hands  em- 
braces facts,  practical  ideas,  things,  politics;  that  of 
the  conical  and  pointed  hands,  creeds,  speculative 
ideas,  art ; knotted  hands,  partly  square,  partly  conical, 
are  eclectic,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  philosophic  hands.  Very  large,  all 
these  hands  to  analysis;  very  small,  to  synthesis. 
With  a little  thumb,  they  think  with  the  heart ; with 
a large  thumb,  with  the  head.  It  is  with  churchmen 
as  with  philosophers  and  artists.  The  knowledge  and 
direction  of  men  belong  to  the  northern  types;  of 
souls,  to  the  southern;  to  the  former  belong  science 
and  learning,  to  the  latter,  faith.  The  one  has  more 
love,  the  other  more  authority.  The  spatules  think 
of  the  world  and  the  church  ; the  conics  of  heaven  and 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

raE  HAND  PSYCHICAL. 

This  is  of  all  others  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
rare,  for  rarity  is  a condition  of  beauty.  It  is  small 
and  fine,  relatively  to  the  person,  medium  palm,  the 
fingers  without  knots,  or  very  moderately  undulated, 
the  outer  phalange  long  and  filberted,  the  thumb  small 
and  elegant ; large  and  with  knots,  it  has  strength  and 
combination,  but  it  wants  simplicity.  Let  good  sense 
be  the  guide  of  the  useful  hands,  hands  of  which  order, 
arrangement,  and  unity  are  the  end ; let  reason  be  the 
only  torch  of  the  philosophic ; let  their  tendency  carry 
them  towards  liberty  and  truth,  as  we  have  just 
attempted  to  show.  As  to  the  psychical  hands,  they 
are  to  those  last  as  the  artistic  are  to  the  hands  in 
spatule;  they  attach  and  add  to  the  works  of  the 
thinker,  as  the  artist  to  the  work  of  the  artisan,  beauty 
and  fancy;  they  gild  them  with  a sun  ray;  they  raise 
them  upon  a pedestal,  and  open  to  them  the  door  of 
the  heart.  The  soul,  forgotten  and  left  behind  by  the 
philosophic  hands,  is  their  guide ; truth,  in  love  and 
sublimity,  their  end,  and  expansion  their  means.  You 
have  seen  the  world  given  up  to  spatuled  hands,  pro- 
gress, industry,  war,  tumult,  cultivation  of  power  and 
material  interests.  You  have  seen  it  committed  to  the 
artistic  hands,  producing  I’omantic  enterprise,  impru- 
dence, brilliant  folly,  splendid  misery,  fanaticism  of 
form.  You  have  seen  it  given  up  to  the  s(iuare 
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phalanges,  fanaticism  of  method,  narrow  and  uni- 
versal despotism.  You  have  seen  it  given  unto  the 
philosophic  hands,  the  fanaticism  of  science,  doubt, 
emotion,  liberty,  without  standing  point.  Alone 
hitherto  in  Europe  the  psychical  hands  have  not  been 
able  to  arrive  at  dominion ; perhaps  they  have  ever 
disdained,  in  the  high  sphere  where  their  genius  dwells, 
the  material  interests.  Yet  their  intervention  has 
never  failed  when  human  affairs  require  their  divine 
aid.  What  a blow  would  have  been  given  to  man  in 
his  intelligence  and  dignity  had  they  not  given  victory 
to  the  Greeks  at  Salamis  and  Marathon.  Eeligious 
and  poetical  Spain  would  have  perished  without  them 
in  1812,  and  Germany,  already  conquered  in  her 
princes  and  crowned  fetishes,  was  only  saved  by  some 
young  enthusiastic  idealists,  with  long  flowing  hair, 
calm  aspect,  but  resolute  heart,  who,  singing  God, 
liberty,  country,  threw  themselves  into  the  field  of 
battle  to  the  strains  of  the  starry  lyre. 

Taken  as  a whole,  these  hands  prefer  great  strucrcrles 
and  disdain  small  contests.  From  the  grossestTen- 
suahsm  of  the  Greeks  they  rise  to  Plato,  and  from 
the  Koman  sensualism  they  culminate  in  Jesus.  The 
P yc  ical  type  is  not,  as  some  pleasing  romancists 

! “T"  ’ of  ‘ho  heraldic 

are  everywhere,  it  nevertheless  exists  every- 
ere,  even  m the  most  abject  classes,  where  it  vege- 
tates unknown  to  itself,  uncomprehended  and  despised 

Al  l r 1 P-  —1  labour. 

1 , a as . eided  sheep.  Artistic  hands  wished  to 
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see  imagination  in  art  everywhere;  square  hands,  rule 
and  arrangement  everywhere;  the  philosophic  type, 
human  reason  everywhere.  It  is  the  divine  reason 
that,  by  virtue  of  the  same  law,  the  psychical  hands 
would  see  everywhere. 

The  psychical  hands  are  immensely  numerous  in 
Southern  Asia,  whence  the  genius  essentially  religions, 
contemplative,  and  poetical  of  the  nations  that  dwell 
there;  whence  their  respect  for  maxims  and  their  dis- 
dain L’  methods  ; whence  the  preference  they  give  to 
virtue,  the  source  of  repose ; to  science,  the  source  of 
progress ; whence  the  languishing  condition  of  the  arts, 
professions,  and  agriculture;  whence  theocratic  and 
despotic  governments,  forms  necessary  for  a people  to 
whom  to  reason  and  act  is  painful.  It  is  in  dreamy 
Asia,  the  land  of  immense  empires,  whence  have  arisen 
all  the  great  religions;  and  it  is  in  restless,  laborious 
Europe,  country  of  small  republics,  whence  have  arisen 
all  the  philosophers  that  have  looked  those  religions 
in  the  hice,  and  have  told  them  of  their  deeds.  ^ In 
Europe  the  temple  rises  out  of  society,  m Asia  society 


rises  out  of  the  temple.  ^ 

It  has  been  said  there  was  an  affinity  between  tie 

German  and  Sanscrit  languages.  There  exists  a so 
some  relation  between  the  dreamy  genius  of  the  Ge^’' 
nianic  nations  and  the  contemplative  genius  of  the 
children  of  Brahma.  In  a word,  G^rm'iny  is  t^ 
country  in  Europe,  as  India  is  the  country  of  Asia, 
where  one  sees  the  most  psychical  hands. 

Ye  who  have  spatuled  and  square  hands  will  enjoy 
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neither  the  thoughts  nor  the  knguage  of  the  psychical 
writers.  You  will  find  neither  the  precision  nor  the 
method  that  is  dear  to  you.  Their  constant  flight 
towards  the  glorious  spirits,  splendid  rivals  of  the 
stars,  would  weary  you.  You  cling  to  earth  and  its 
interests ; they  place  their  happiness  in  dreams  of  the 
soul,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  intangible  verities 
Such  were  Milton,  Klopstock,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Sweden- 
borg, Chateaubriand,  Lamartine.  As  the  Greeks  who 
assigned  manual  labour  to  the  rank  of  the  infernal 
deities ; the  Spaniards  think  that  it  degrades  people 
and  individuals  in  proportion  as  they  incline  to  it; 
the  Italians  have  put  physical  repose  under  the  safe- 
guard of  a third  of  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  not  to 
render  it  more  respectable  to  the  people,  but  to  protect 
It  from  the  avarice  and  trickery  of  poHticians. 


CIIAPTER  XVI. 
mixed  hands. 

Te7s  namo  is  given  to  the  hand  whose  nndecided 
ines  seem  to  belong  to  two  different  types.  Thus  it 

, ™a.Aed  as  to  be  easily  mistaken  for  the  square 

artist.i'c°h!i!d.'“''"“‘“''^.  ““y  """  "" 

, an  artistic  hand  may  be  taken  for  a 

IX°brta^"r’‘‘"‘'  “ philosophie  hand 

may  be  taken  for  a useful  hand,  and  reciprocally. 

7—2 
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1(» 

The  intelligence  represented  by  a mixed  hand 
attaches  to  each  of  the  two  types  which  its  form 
recalls.  Without  the  mixed  genius  peculiar  to  these 
hands,  society  would  proceed  by  leaps  and  summer- 
saults. If  war  was  cruel  to  atrocity  among  the  earliest 
people  of  whom  history  makes  mention,  it  was  because 
one  tribe,  pure  and  unmixed  with  any  other  type, 
when  meeting  a type  of  an  antagonistic  kind,  vented 
its  antipathies  without  remorse.  But  a people  like 
the  Arabs,  descended  from  a similar  stock,  are  not 
pitiless  in  their  wars ; and  so  with  the  Caffres.  ^ . 
Lichtenstein  says,  the  mode  in  which  these  people 
conduct  war  between  tribe  and  tribe  is  marked  with  a 
generosity  very  different  from  the  ordinary  usages  of 
other  nations.  When  war  is  declared,  which  is  always 
done  by  an  ambassador  carrying  a lion  or  a panther  s 
tail,  the  chiefs  receive  orders  to  join  the  king  wi  i 
their  vassals;  when,  after  the  army  has  approached 
the  enemy’s  territory,  a new  ambassador  is  sent  to 
give  notice  of  it,  and  if  the  enemy  declares  that  he 
lot  prepared,  or  that  his  forces  are  not  yet  a^mble 
the  attacking  army  halts  and  waits  until  the  othei 
may  be  ready  to  fight.  In  order  to  render  ambuscad 
ixnpossible,  a thing  that  would  elsewhei-e  be  regarded 

as  dishonourable,  they  choose  for  ‘ 

open  space  without  bushes  or  rocks.  They  then  h 
whLs  much  valour  as  obstinacy.  When  one  of  i^e 
two  armies  is  defeated,  the  same 
marked  in  the  conduct  of  the  conqueror,  who  fai^  n 
to  send  a part  of  the  booty  to  the  vanquished,  becau.  . 
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as  the  people  say,  one  ought  not  to  leave  one’s  enemy 
to  die  of  hunger.  “ But  such  moderation,”  adds  M. 
Lichtenstein,  “ is  only  exercised  between  one  tribe  of 
Caffres  and  another,  for  when  they  are  at  war  with  the 
Dutch  or  the  Hottentots,  they  endeavour  to  injure 
them  by  all  the  means  in  use  among  other  nations, 
savage  or  civilized.”  Thus,  too,  war  even  in  Europe 
has  become  less  cruel  in  proportion  as  the  diffei’ent 
people  are  more  mixed  up  by  navigation,  commerce, 
and  the  mixed  hand  prevails. 

There  is  another  form  of  this  mixed  hand  that  may 
be  called  the  elementary-artistic,  more  thick  and  less 
pliant  than  the  artistic  hand  of  the  race,  whose  lines 
indicate  an  intellect  turned  towards  common  things.  It 
presents,  however,  neither  the  extreme  hardness  nor 
rustic  largeness  of  the  elementary  hands.  The  fingers 
are  thick  without  knots,  or  only  having  one;  the 
thumb  is  large,  it  is  conical.  This  hand  abounds  in 
Normandy,  drawing  into  the  sphere  of  its  moral  ac- 
tion the  genius  of  the  other  types  scattered  over  that 
province.  Riches  is  the  grand  aim  and  object  of  that 
people,  who  love  it  for  itself  alone,  and  sacrifice  every- 
thing else  at  its  shrine. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  FEMALE  HAND. 

The  propensities  of  each  type  among  women  are  the 
same  as  among  men,  only  those  peculiar  to  the  spatuled 
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and  square  types  are  much  less  strong  than  among  us. 
Of  a hundred  women  in  France  it  is  estimated  that 
forty  belong  to  the  conical  type,  thirty  to  the  square, 
and  thirty  to  the  spatuled  types.  These  last  two,  of 
Avhich  the  dominant  power  is  mind,  depend  upon  the 
first,  which  is  imagination.  Man  creates,  woman 
develops.  To  us  the  principle,  to  them  the  form.  We 
make  laws,  they  form  the  manners.  Man  is  more  true 
than  woman,  says  St.  Martin;  but  she  is  better  than 
he.  Man  is  the  mind  of  the  woman,  woman  is  the 
soul  of  man.  We  prevail  by  the  brain,  they  by  the 
heart.  We  are  more  under  the  senses,  they  under  the 
feelings.  Their  sentiments  deceive  them  less  fre- 
quently than  our  reason.  We  have  reflection,  and  we 
know  what  it  teaches  us ; they  have  intuition,  and 
they  know  what  it  divines.  Europe,  where  they  are 
free,  and  which  they  fill  with  light  and  progress,  owes 
to  them  these  three  things — morals,  liberty,  and  wealth ; 
whilst  in  Asia,  where  they  are  slaves,  they  crouch  in 
idleness,  and  are  sunk  in  misery,  despotism,  and  in- 
famous love.  Light,  truth,  and  liberty  are  one  and 
the  same  thing. 

Few  women  have  knotted  fingers ; few  women,  also, 
are  endowed  with  a faculty  of  mental  combination. 
Instead  of  intellectual  works  she  generally  chooses 
those  which  demand  more  tact  than  knowledge,  more 
lively  conception  than  power,  more  imagination  than 
judgment.  It  would  be  otherwise  if  they  had  knotted 
fingers;  but  then  they  would  be  less  impressionable, 
less  obedient  to  the  inspirations  of  fancy,  and  as  the 
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essential  qualities  of  wine  are  neutralised  by  watei- 
theirs  would  be  so  by  reason.  Women  may  be  ranged 
under  two  principal  banners — under  the  one,  those 
with  a large  thumb,  and  those  with  a small  thumb 
under  the  other.  The  first  more  intelligent  than 
feeling,  wise  from  history;  the  other  more  feeling 
than  intelligent,  from  romance.  To  call  forth  plea- 
sure well  tempered  with  reflection,  speak  to  me  of 
a woman  with  a large  thumb.  Love,  under  her  en- 
lightened guardianship,  attains  its  end  without  re- 
proach, . Her  passion,  always  under  restraint,  has  more 
root  in  her  senses  than  in  her  heart.  Leave  her  to  act, 
and  confide  in  her  management ; at  a suitable  time 
she  will  come  to  the  help  of  your  timidity  ; not  that 
she  may  sympathize  in  your  torment,  but  in  obedience 
to  her  own  will.  Yet,  constancy,  and  every  mental 
charm,  will  add  to  the  possession.  Women  with  small 
thumbs  are  not  endowed  with  so  high  a principle  of 
sagacity.  To  love,  with  them, is  all  their  thought;  but 
such  is  the  charm  attached  to  that  powerful  passion, 
that  there  is  no  seduction  equal  to  it.  The  cares  of 
maternity  being  difficult  and  complex,  their  practice 
exacts  an  instinct  more  intelligent  than  that  which  the 
elementary  hands  represent.  These  hands  are,  there- 
fore, rare  among  women ; and  in  populations  where 
that  hand  is  in  a majority  among  men,  it  betrays  abso- 
lute rule,  a quality  unfitting  in  woman. 

Englishwomen  have  generally  the  delicately-squared 
phalange  ; they  are  satisfied  with  domestic  love.  In 
Fiance  the  women  spatuled,  with  small  thumb,  are 
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distinguished  by  a large  amount  of  affectionate  frank- 
ness, an  urgent  desire  for  action  and  movement,  and 
by  a knowledge  of  real  life.  Madame  Roland  had 
beautiful  large  hands,  indicating  a head  full  of  prac- 
tical ideas,  and  a soul  inclined  to  the  ideal.  She  under- 
stood the  beauty  of  passion,  and  the  self-sacrifice  it 
imposed.  At  once  stoical  and  impassioned,  positive 
and  enthusiastic,  tender  and  austere,  she  loved  three 
things  with  an  intense  love — country,  liberty  and  duty. 
By  nature  bold  and  courageous,  like  the  majority  of 
women  of  her  type,  she  did  not  belie  herself  in  poverty, 
in  greatness,  or  on  the  scaffold.  Order,  arrangement, 
symmetry,  and  punctuality  reign  without  tyranny  in 
those  dwellings  governed  by  the  gentle  economists 
with  the  square  phalange  and  small  thumb.  But 
who  holds  in  that  constraint  and  oppression  those 
silent  and  gloomy  children,  trembling  and  flurried 
servants  ? It  is  the  angry  voice,  the  sharp  look  of 
petticoated  despotism,  riding  upon  a very  large 
thumb. 

Are  you  paying  court  to  a beautiful  young  lady 
with  square  phalanges  ? Equip  yourself  with  good 
sense  and  steadiness,  reject  all  captivating  airs,  and 
confound  not  singularity  with  distinction.  Think  that 
she  has  less  imagination  than  judgment,  and  that  her 
mind  is  more  just  than  original.  In  the  number  of  her 
axioms  are  these— silence  is  a power,  mystery  is  an 
ornament.  Forget  not  that  she  has  necessarily  the 
social  instinct  well  developed,  and  that  she  joins  to  a 
respect  for  the  suitable,  the  love  of  influence  and 
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rule,  a mind  as  far  removed  from  singularity  as  vul- 
garity. 

The  square  type  with  us  is  altogether  taken  up,  in 
the  place  of  women,  by  the  prude,  the  intriguante,  the 
ambitious,  and  the  witty  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
Except  Clementine,  all  the  heroines  of  Richardson, 
creatures  more  intellectual  than  feeling,  and  who,  like 
our  own  Sevignd,  have  a disposition  more  sprightly 
than  tender,  belong  to  this  type. 

Religious  institutions,  governed  by  strictly  scientific 
rules,  and  where  nothing  is  left  to  the  free  will,  recruit 
almost  all  their  adepts  from  the  square  phalange.  Those 
small,  soft,  pliant  hands,  almost  fleshless,  but  rosy  and 
with  knots,  love  sparkling  wit,  which,  like  lightning, 
shed  a brilliant  and  sudden  light — they  live  by  wit. 
The  love  of  which  they  wear  the  chains  is  born  in  a 
boudoir ; it  has  invented  the  madrigal,  the  gay  song, 
and  is  seldom  seen  but  with  a dazzling  eye  and  rufiies. 

With  women  of  a strong  palm,  conical  fingers,  and 
little  thumb,  paint  your  language  in  glowing  colours. 
They  love  that  which  dazzles,  and  rhetoric  has  more 
power  over  them  than  logic.  Three  things  govern 
them — indolence,  fancy,  and  feeling.  They  have  in  their 
hearts  the  prayer  that  the  Corinthians  addressed  every 
morning  to  Venus — " 0 Goddess,  grant  that  to-day  I 
may  do  nothing  unpleasing,  and  that  I may  say  no- 
thing which  may  not  be  agreeable for  to  please  is 
their  chief  care,  and  they  love  as  much  being  beloved 
and  admired  as  esteemed.  Such  were,  doubtless,  the 
hands  of  the  beautiful  and  triumphant  amazons  of 
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whicli  the  flying  squadron  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  v/as 
composed. 

The  delicate,  smooth,  and  pointed  fingers  in  woman, 
wlien  a palm  narrow  and  elastic,  without  softness, 
serves  as  a stem,  signalize  a taste  for  pleasures  in 
which  the  heart  and  soul  have  more  share  than  the 
senses  and  the  mind,  a charming  combination  of  ex- 
citement and  indolence,  a secret  attraction  for  the 
realities  and  duties  of  life,  more  piety  than  devotion. 
The  hand  of  Madame  Sand  realizes  this  type,  with 
knots,  however,  which  modify  it  sensibly.  The  deli- 
cate sentiments  which  education  alone  gives  to  the 
most  of  us,  woman  possesses  naturally.  They  spring 
up  in  her  soul  as  the  tender  grass  on  the  dewy  lawn. 
She  has  an  innate  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
heart,  but  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  real  and  positive 
world  fails  her. 

Whether  is  it  less  to  their  phj’-sical  weakness,  or  to 
the  nature  of  the  ideas  attached  to  their  organization, 
that  they  owe  it  to  see  us  reigning  over  them  ? In 
vain  have  we  the  power  of  subduing  horses,  plying 
heavy  trades,  labouring,  extracting  metals,  braving  the 
tempests  of  the  sea  and  the  sky,  it  our  souls,  like 
theirs,  fond  of  emotion  and  ready  to  fly  away,  should 
tremble  at  the  least  breeze  on  the  light  foliage.  Thus 
constituted,  our  reign  would  not  endure. 

Such  is  as  concise  a view  of  the  science  of  chiro- 
gnomy  as  can  be  collected  from  the  original  sources. 
Its  great  high  priest,  we  have  said,  was  D’Arpentigny ; 
and  the  system  is  almost  altogether  founded  by  him. 
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It  is,  ho-wever,  a special  school  of  the  science,  and 
greatly  different  both  from  the  ancient  palmistry  and 
the  modern,  now  about  to  be  described.  The  name  is, 
therefore,  different.  Its  proper  designation  is  chirognomy 
— rather  an  unhandy  word— meaning  the  law,  or  the 
science  of  hand-seeing,  and  it  differs  from  the  ancient 
science,  and  alike  the  modern,  in  entirely  discarding 
the  astral  influences.  It  also  rejects  all  the  former 
cabalistic  rules  and  prognostications  for  reading  the 
hand.  Yet  it  claims  attention,  owing  to  the  long  and 
laborious  investigations  pursued  by  its  author,  over  a 
space  of  more  than  twenty  years,  in  observing  and 
noting  so  many  thousands  of  hands.  With  a deep 
insiglit  into  human  character,  a firm  faith  in  his  own 
principles  of  induction,  and  an  enthusiasm  in  the  work, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  that  many  striking  co- 
incidences, analogies,  and  even  truths  should  not  have 
been  the  result  of  his  laboui’s,  and  a consideration  of 
them  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  psychologist. 
There  is  no  disputing  the  fact,  that  much  character 
manifests  itself  in  and  about  the  hand,  the  almost  in- 
telligent instrument  of  the  mind.  Written  or  spoken 
languages,  which  are  strictly  material  instruments, 
when  looked  upon  or  listened  to  by  another,  may  be 
seen  to  reflect  as  in  a mirror  our  inmost  thoughts  and 
c aracter.  But  it  is  a long  and  elaborate  study  for 
any  one  to  attain  that  intuition;  and  an  illiterate 
person  boking  upon  the  letters  of  a book  might  just 
as  readily  deny  the  possibility  of  seeing  any  meaning 
in  them,  as  the  uninitiated  hand-seer  to  divine  cha- 
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racter  from  the  palm  or  fingers.  There  is  a language 
of  the  hand,  too,  read  and  practised  by  many  illiterate 
and  simple  people,  that  conveys  much  character  and 
meaning  to  their  friends.  A dumb  person  looks  to  the 
hand  for  what  you  mean  more  naturally  than  to  any 
other  member.  And  what  can  be  said  of  that  cha- 
racter that  attaches  to  a person’s  handwriting  ? First 
you  receive  a letter,  and  having  read  its  address,  know 
at  once  from  whom  it  comes  ; and  when  that  likeness 
is  fixed  in  your  mind,  you  would  know  the  same  hand 
fifty  years  afterwards.  A hand  from  one  friend  shows 
his  boldness  and  dash;  another,  from  a second,  his 
timidity  and  gentleness,  and  that  much  variety  of 
character  can  he  thus  gleaned  is  undoubted.  There 
are  then  natural  readable  manifestations  of  the  inner 
life  passing  through  the  hand,  and,  at  least,  we  cannot 
tell  what  influence  that  subtle  and  mysterious  action 
may  or  may  not  leave  imprinted  on  the  outward 
organ.  One  cannot  well  see  that  if  sorrow,  long-con- 
tinued, will  certainly  “ wear  its  furrows  in  the  grief- 
worn  cheek,”  and  other  emotioms  come  to  have  a per- 
manent expression  on  the  countenance,  why  the  hand, 
as  intimately  connected  with  the  brain  as  the  face, 
should  not  also  receive  some  of  the  same  modifying 
influence  in  time.  Now  pure  chirognomy  does  not  go 
beyond  this.  It  has  generalized  a type  of  hand  from 
multitudes  of  instances,  and  when  that  typo  is  seen 
the  character  is  read.  It  does  not  attempt  to  trace 
any  resemblance  naturally  between  a specific  form  and 
a specific  mental  quality,  but  such  being  the  generalized 
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type  of  that  quality,  it  is  fixed.  Yet  in  some  cases 
there  certainly  is  a resemblance,  as  in  the  spatuled 
finger  exteriorly — that  is  the  most  natural  result  of 
labour  and  manual  action. 


CHAPTER  XVIIT. 

M.  DESBARROLLES  AND  THE  ADVANCED  SCHOOL. 

But  another  scliool,  going  much  further  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  hand  than  the  preceding,  has  arisen,  to 
which  attention  must  now  be  given.  It  was  formerly 
stated  that  these  new  systems  were  in  a sense  reform- 
ations of  the  old  science  of  palmistry.  M.  Desbarrolles, 
who  is  the  great  apostle  of  chiromancy  about  to  be 
explained,  is,  however,  not  so  violent  an  iconoclast  of 
the  old  system  as  D’Arpentigny.  The  latter  is  the  John 
Knox  of  his  time.  Desbarrolles  would  retain  many  of 
the  symbols  of  the  ancient  worship  in  the  cabala  and 
the  stars.  D’Arpentigny  would  sweep  them  all  away. 
He  would  destro}’-  the  rookeries  to  get  rid  of  the  rooks. 
Desbarrolles  would  dispense  with  the  rooks,  but  retain 
the  rookeries ; that  is,  he  would  reject  many  of  the 
nostrums  of  the  astrologers,  but  he  would  retain  their 
instruments  in  the  stars.  It  is  evident,  therefore  that 
a little  more  faith  is  demanded  of  the  inquirer  into 
this  system  than  the  preceding.  But  there  are  always 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of 
in  any  philosophy. 
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The  first  step  of  divergence  between  these  two  schools 
may  be  seen  in  their  respective  mottoes.  The  first  en- 
joins, “ Know  thyself the  second,  “Learn  to  know 
others  j”  and  that  the  author  of  the  latter  system  has 
learned  to  know  others  inside  and  out,  their  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future,  the  following  narrative,  given  by 
Alexander  Dumas  fils,  and  corroborated  by  his  own 
personal  knowledge,  must  be  taken  as  proof.  Dumas 
also  predicts  that  it  will  one  day  be  the  grammar  of 
the  human  organism. 

Desbarrolles,  says  he,  initiated  into  his  science  a lafiy 
of  perfectly  correct  judgment,  great  eloquence,  and 
whose  fine  and  delicate  perception  was  not  slow  in 
penetrating  into  the  mysteries  of  the  hand  further  than 
he  had  ever  went  himself.  That  unity  of  method  and 
thought  which  exists  between  Desbarrolles  and  the 
initiated  affords  the  means  of  giving  an  incontestible 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  science.  One  or  other  ot 
the  two,  it  matters  not  which,  examines  the  hand, 
studies  it,  explains  it,  relates  the  past,  and  predicts  the 
future.  The  otlier,  absent  from  the  room,  enters,  takes 
the  hand,  explains  in  his  or  her  turn,  and  deviates  not 
a shade  from  what  his  predecessor  has  divulged  as  to 
the  past  or  the  future. 

“The  evening  of  the  day  when  he  received  my 
telegram,”  says  Dumas,  “ Desbarrolles  arrived  at  my 
house,  followed,  or  rather  preceded,  by  the  initiated. 
He  found  with  me  the  two  promised  hands.  They 
belonged  to  a young  and  robust  person  of  twenty- 
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eeven  years  of  age,  with  black  eyes,  sparkling  under 
a forest  of  hair — a rare  thing  in  our  day — teeth  of 
enamel,  a complexion  tinged  with  the  sun,  but  full  of 
life,  and  bearing  as  a particular  mark  on  the  cheek  a 
large  sabre  cut,  leaving  a scar  from  the  ear  to  the 
mouth.  She  passed  into  my  room  with  me,  and  gave 
to  the  initiated  her  two  hands,  somewhat  plump,  but 
beautifully  shaped,  with  the  mounts  of  Mars,  Mercury, 
Apollo,  Saturn,  and  Jupiter,  rather  prominent,  Venus 
well  developed,  and  a line  of  life  stretching  fiercely 
across,  with  three  or  four  breaks  in  it.” 

“Good  and  well ; here  is  a beautiful  and  foBtunate 
hand,”  said  the  initiated,  whilst  Desbarrolles  remained 
in  the  drawing-room,  studying  the  hand  of  Alberic  the 
Second.  Then,  witliout  hesitation,  “ A double  illus- 
tration,” continued  she ; “ a family  and  a personsU 
illustration.” 

The  owner  of  the  hand  shrunk  a little. 

“It  is  true,”  said  I ; “go  on.” 

The  initiated  continued  : “ At  five  years  of  age  you 
incurred  the  danger  of  death.” 

“I  do  not  recollect,”  replied  the  patient, 

Thiuk  well ; it  is  impossible  I can  be  deceived. 
You  see  that  little  break  at  the  top  of  the  line  of  life. 
Find  some  recollections  of  inhiney.” 

It  may  be  ; but  it  is  impossible  you  could  see  that 
in  my  hand.” 

“ I see  a danger  of  death  : I cannot  say  what 
kind.” 

'•  Well,  at  five  years  of  age  I was  at  Brazil.  My 
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Father  had  a tame  leopard.  One  day,  as  I was  sleeping 
in  the  garden,  lying  on  the  grass,  the  leopard  sprang 
suddenly  upon  me,  as  if  he  wished  to  devour  me,  and 
tore  my  dress  in  pieces.  My  father,  who  thought  it 
was  at  me  the  animal  aimed,  rushed  up  to  my  assist- 
ance, but  at  the  same  time,  being  awoke,  I arose  and 
took  to  flight.  A coral  serpent  fell  from  beneath  my 
clothes.  It  was  dead.  The  leopard,  who  aimed  at  it 
and  not  at  me,  had  crushed  its  head  with  his  teeth.” 

“ There,”  said  the  initiated;  “ I knew  I could  not  be 
mistaken.”  And  she  continued  : “ At  fifteen,  another 
danger  of  death,  but  this  time  by  poison.” 

“ The  typhoid  fever,”  I said,  “arising  from  a marshy 
poison.” 

“No,”  said  the  initiated  ; “it  may  have  been  the 
typhoid  fever,  but  at  this  time  that  was  onl}'-  a result. 
When  you  say  typhoid  fever,  you  mean  fever.” 

“This  time  again  you  are  right,”  said  the  person 
asked.  “One  day,  while  walking  in  a wood,  I found 
a tree  that  was  unknown  to  me,  which  bore  a fruit 
much  resembling  a gourd.  It  was  of  a beautiful  red 
colour,  and,  when  opened,  there  came  out  three  or  four 
kernels  of  a delightful  velvety  smoothness.  I carried 
them  to  my  father  and  mother,  but  neither  one  nor  the 
other  knew  the  fruit.  The  nuts  were  so  pretty,  that 
we  used  them  in  the  evening  to  play  with  instead  of 
counters.  I took  one  of  them  and  passed  it  several 
times  over  my  lips,  pleased  with  its  agreeable  smooth- 
ness. A young  man  who  was  paying  his  court  to  me, 
did  the  same  with  his.  The  same  night,  I was  taken 
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with  a burning  fever.  My  lips  became  chapped,  and 
in  the  morning  I was  a prey  to  the  most  violent 
vomitings.  At  the  end  of  three  days  the  yellow  fever 
declared  itself  The  young  man,  attacked  with  the 
same  symptoms  as  I,  had  also  the  yellow  fever,  but 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  recover  as  I did.  He 
died.” 

“Now,”  continued  the  chiromante,  “as  to  the 
greatest  danger  you  have  incurred — the  danger  of 
A'iolent  death  between  nineteen  and  twenty — it  is  that 
to  which  belongs  that  sabre-cut.  There  is  a fire  in  the 
midst  of  all  that,  is  there  not  ?” 

Yes ; they  had  set  the  house  on  fire  in  one  place, 
when  murder  was  being  committed  in  another.” 

^ “But,”  continued  the  initiate,  “there  is  produced  a 
singular  phenomenon.  The  line  of  chance,  broken  by 
that  frightful  catastrophe,  belongs  to  that  catastrophe 
even  more  strongly  and  more  continued.  One  would 
say  that,  in  losing  all  on  the  side  of  affection,  you  had 
gained  on  the  side  of  fortune.” 

“ All  that  is  amazingly  exact.” 

Lastly , two  years  ago  you  escaped  a serious  enough 

danger.  It  ought  to  be  when  confined  with  your  thfid 
child  V’ 

An  affirmative  nod  replied  to  this  last  question. 

And  now,”  continued  the  sybil,  “you  have  nothing 
more  to  fear  up  to  forty-five  years  of  age.  You  will 
then  ineur  danger  on  the  water.  Then,  that  danger 
past,  the  line  of  life  resumes  its  power,  and  the  magic 
bracelet,  which  continues  it,  promises  you  long  and 
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happy  days.  If  we  pass  to  the  general  signs,  I will 
tell  you  that,  although  a woman,  you  have  a soldier’s 
hand,  combative  and  imperious.  You  like  bodily 
exercises,  movement,  horses.  You  have  vei^y  fine  tact. 
None  of  j'our  sentiments  proceed  from  reason  ; but,  on 
the  contrary,  you  act  instinctively,  by  sympathy  or  an- 
tipathy. Had  you  been  a man,  you  would  have  been 
a soldier  ; free  to  follow  your  own  calling,  you  would 
have  been  an  actress.” 

The  study  of  the  hand  was  finished  by  the  initiate. 

“ We  returned  to  the  dining-room,  where  Desbar- 
rolles  resumed  the  hands  of  Madame  iLmerat,  android 
her  literally  the  same  thing.  For  that  lady,  with 
tJiose  personal  and  family  incidents — who  had  narrowly 
escaped  death  by  the  bite  of  a coral  serpent  at  five 
years  of  age ; at  fifteen,  poisoning  by  the  fruit  of  the 
manchineal-tree  ; at  nineteen,  in  a riot ; and  at  twenty- 
five,  in  child-bed — that  woman  with  combative  in- 
stincts, with  the  line  of  chance  broken  and  renewed, 
with  dramatic  aspirations  and  impulsive  habits,  was  no 
other  than  the  heroine  of  Djedda,  whose  narrative  I 
have  related  in  the  ‘ Illustrated  Journal.’  ” 

The  author  of  this  system  refuses  to  acknowledge 
any  connection  between  it  and  the  palmistry  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  he  considers  an  age  filial  to 
the  science,  when  most  of  the  true  traditions  of  the 
art  were  either  altered  or  lost.  He  takes  it  up  from 
the  ancients,  and  founds  upon  the  cabala,  which  indi- 
,jated  to  him  the  true  way  and  the  right  foundation  of 
chuomaucy.  This  cabala  is  the  system  of  the  astral 
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signs — man  in>Telation  to  the  stars.  This  and  the 
principal  lines  of  the  palm,  to  the  number  of  seven, 
which  have  only  significancy  in  connection  with  the 
heavenly  bodies,  form  the  basis  of  the  ancient  science, 
and  belong  to  astrology  and  the  Pagan  religion.  With 
this  aid,  a new  system  has  been  constructed  based  on 
logic,  passing  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  It 
also  goes  beyond  chirognomy,  even  in  the  inspection  of 
the  hand  itself.  That  science  only  takes  cognizance  of 
the  exterior  forms,  but  chiromancy  penetrates  into  the 
interior,  where  reside  touch  and  the  nervous  sensibilit}^ 
Chirognomy  only  indicates  the  instincts;  but  chiro- 
mancy indicates  at  the  same  time,  and  more  speciallv, 
the  passions  in  all  their  shades,  and  whither  these 
passions  and  instincts  lead.  This  leading  or  tendency 
of  the  passions  and  instincts  the  ancient  cabalists 
asserted  came  from  the  stars,  and  was  imposed  upon 
corporeal  forms  favourably  or  unfavourably,  according 
to  the  position  of  certain  heavenly  bodies  at  birth. 
How  this  was  effected  they  were  wisely  silent.  True 
physiology,  however,  was  unknown  in  their  time, 

and  it  13  that  which  now  forms  the  key  to  the  whole 
mystery. 

The  most  reliable  authorities  on  this  science  lay  it 
down  that  a nervous  fluid,  originating  from  without,  is 
put  m circulation  through  the  brain.  This  unknown 
agent,  like  the  triple  Hecate  of  the  ancients,  bears,  in 
its  different  modifications,  the  names  of  light,  elec- 
tricity, and  magnetism.  According  to  Herder'  it  is 
this  agent  which  presides  over  the  operation  of  the 

8—2 
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soul,  while  according  to  other  more  materialistic  phi- 
losophers, it  is  the  soul  itself.  Chiromancy  maintains 
that  this  imponderable  agent  places  the  hands,  where 
resides  touch,  in  direct  relation  with  the  brain,  and  is 
the  cause  of  the  lines  which  furrow  the  palm. 

In  this  way  only  can  the  divinations  of  the  art  be 
accounted  for  on  reasonable  grounds.  The  moral  acts 
upon  the  physical,  and  the  physical  upon  the  moral. 
Physiologists  and  cabalists  are  perfectly  m accord, 
that,  in  the  animal,  bodily  forms  correspond  with  par- 
ticular instincts.  The  study  of  each  of  these  forms,  in 
relation  to  such  and  such  an  instinct,  ought,  therefore 
to  reveal  to  the  eyes  of  the  observer  the  character  of 
man.  These  revealing  forms,  which  the  ancients  calle 
sicms,  are  found  and  read  over  the  whole  body,  and 
nS;  only  on  the  cranium  and  the  face,  according  o 
Gall  and  Lavater.  The  whole  body  is  a single  and 
complete  individuality,  and  all  the  features  of  the  face, 
the  curves  of  the  head,  the  largeness,  length,  or  sma  1- 
ness  of  the  limbs,  the  figure,  the  gait,  the  look,  the 
voice,  the  gesture— even  to  the  hand- writing  aie  in 
unison,  and  that  Avhich  forms  the  gestures  and  the 

writing — the  hand.  _ 

Aristotle  has  said  that  the  hand  is  the  organ  of 
orcrans.  In  his  “ Physiology  of  Marriage,”  Balzac  says, 
« To  learn  to  know  the  disposition,  in  the  atmospheric 

• f nf  the  hand  is  a more  certain  study  than 
variations  ot  the  nano,  is  ^ 

that  of  physiognomy.  Thus,  in  arming  yourself  wit 

this  science,  yon  arm  yourself  with  a great 

yon  will  have  a thread  that  will  guide  you  into  th. 
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labyrinth  of  the  most  impenetrable  hearts.”  Balzac 
further  says  of  chiromancy,  “ To  predict  to  a man  the 
events  of  his  life  by  the  sight  of  his  hand  is  not  more 
extraordinary  to  him  who  has  received  the  power  of 
knowing  it,  than  to  say  to  a soldier  that  he  will  fight; 
an  advocate,  that  he  will  speak  ; or  a shoemaker,  that 
he  will  make  a pair  of  boots.”  He  also  affirms,  that 
to  predict  the  great  events  of  the  future  is  not  to  the 
initiated  a power  more  extraordinary  than  that  of 
divining  the  past.  The  past  and  the  future  are  equally 
impossible  to  know,  in  the  system  of  the  incredulous. 
If  past  deeds  have  left  their  ti’aces  that  we  can  read> 
the  future  may  also  be  seen  by  its  roots  and  seeds,  and 
“ coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.” 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

PALMISTRY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE- FUTURE. 

The  nerves,  then,  which  cover  the  body  entirely  as 
a network,  cause  to  circulate  along  with  the  blood 
the  vital  electricity  with  which  they  are  impregnated. 
Hollow  like  a tube,  they  contain  a very  transparent 
fluid,  very  subtle,  which  doubtless  constitutes  the  sen- 
sitive transmission.  Dr.  Bailey  said  that  a nerve  was 
like  an  electric  telegraph,  and  that  the  arteries  might 
be  compared  to  a railway,  because  various  corporal 
substances  are  there  really  transmitted  from  one  point 
to  another.  The  centre  of  direction  of  this  system  is 
the  brain ; but  the  chiromant  would  add  that  the 
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action  or  motion  comes  trom  without.  Ihe  biain  is 
the  reservoir  of  the  imponderable  agent  whence  it 
issues  through  the  nerves,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  life,  o., 
intelligence,  and  probably  of  the  soul,  because  there 
are  found  four  of  its  principal  agents  or  senses— seeing, 
hearing,  tasting,  and  smelling. 

Touch,  however,  although  in  as  close  contact  witli 
the  brain,  has  on  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and  on  the 
palm,  electrical  reservoirs,  condensed  nervous  power, 
formed  by  masses  of  corpuscles,  where  reside  the  phy- 
sical agencies  of  the  mind  and  soul.  Thus  the  hand 
and  brain  are  like  the  opposite  ends  of  an  electric 
telegraph,  between  which  messages  are  continually 
flying;  “ and,”  ask  the  chiromants,  “ why  is  it  wonder- 
ful that  traces  of  such  action  may  be  left  on  the  hand  ? 
Have  we  not  seen  the  most  solid  marble  change  its  form 
under  the  continual  friction  of  the  feet  of  the  passers- 
by  ? Have  we  not  seen,  in  the  church  of  Ara  Coeli,  at 
Rome,  the  steps  of  the  stone  staircase  worn  by  the  knees 
of  the  faithful,  and  the  bronze  feet  of  the  statue  of  the 
apostle  in  St.  Peter’s  abraded  by  the  pilgrims’  kisses  ? 
Should,  therefore,  an  organ  so  sensitive,  incessantly 
traversed  by  the  greatest  terrestrial  force,  remain  more 
intact  and  more  impassable  than  maible  or  bronze  ? 
Simple  common  sense  cannot  admit  it.” 

Again,  as  to  the  lines  of  the  hand  being  influenced 
by  outward  agencies,  Aristotle  has  said  “ that  the  lines 
are  not  written  without  cause  in  the  hand  of  man, 
but  come  from  celestial  influence  and  the  peculiar 
human  individuality.”  This  celestial  influence,  then. 
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chiromancy  modernizes  into  electricity,  connecting 
heaven  with  earth,  and  one  planet  with  another.  A 
convenient  stepping-stone  is  also  found  in  the  doctrine 
of  ether,  so  obstructing  in  its  fluidity  as  to  retard  the 
march  of  the  comets,  and  Ailing  all  space,  so  as  to  be 
a medium  for  conveying  electricity  from  the  planets 
to  us  and  from  us  to  the  planets. 

If,  then,  electricit}",  which  passes  incessantly  from 
the  external  world  to  the  brain,  and  from  the  brain  to 
the  external  world,  follows  by  an  effort  of  will  a 
constant  direction,  it  is  evident  that  such  passage  will 
leave  traces  ou  the  palm.  Water,  falling  incessantly 
drop  by  drop  in  the  same  place,  changes  the  form  of  a 
rock  ; and  if,  which  is  indisputable,  electricity  is  at 
once  light,  heat,  and  magnetism,  we  live  in  the  midst 
of  an  ambient  electricity  which  may  well  connect  us 
with  the  stars  by  means  of  its  being  breathed  in  and 
out  of  our  nervous  system. 

Foi’tified  by  this  logic  and  these  analogies,  Desbar- 
rolles  turns  round  to  the  negative  side  of  the  question, 
and  says  in  triumph,  that  at  least  if  such  views  cannot 
be  admitted,  there  are  no  proofs  that  can  be  given  to 
the  contrary ; and  he  is  no  doubt  right,  yet  so  far  as 
analogy  goes,  something  miglit  possibly  be  got  up  on 
the  other  side  too.  However,  he  finds  & fidus  Achates 
in  M.  Daubeney,  who  said  at  Cheltenham,  some  time 
ago,  that  the  ancients  were  not  so  far  wrong  after  all 
in  admitting  the  powerful  influence  of  the  stars  upon 
the  earth.  Then,  leaving  analog}^,  he  rivets  his  argu- 
ment  with  a fact  —at  least,  a c;ise. 
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“ ‘ One  day  a gentleman  came  to  consult  me,  it  wa'i 
in  winter.  He  was  wrapt  up  in  a cloak,  wkich  ho 
asked  permission  to  retain.  I begged  him  to  use  no 
restraint.  He  held  out  his  left  hand,  and  immediately 
I said  to  him, 

“ ‘ You  are  a soldier.’ 

“ ‘ It  may  be,’  replied  he,  ‘ but  proceed,  pray.’ 

“ ‘ It  is  not  without  reason,’  added  I,  “ that  I first 
mentioned  jmu  are  a soldier.  I saw  that  you  had  re- 
ceived a wound  in  your  hand,  but  not  in  battle. 

“ ‘ Why  not  in  battle  ?’  replied  he,  in  surprise. 

“ ‘ Because,’  answered  I,  ‘ a wound  received  in  battle 
would  have  been  favourable  to  your  advancement,  and 
this  has  broken  your  career.’ 

“ The  gentleman  did  not  reply.  He  put  oflf  liis 
cloak  ; his  right  arm  was  supported  by  a scarf. 

“ ‘ I wish  to  see,  then,’  said  he,  ‘ if  you  can  divine 
something ; but,  in  truth,  that  question  is  well  met.  I 
did  not  in  fact  receive  this  wound  in  battle,  where  I 
was  at  Solferino  in  the  midst  of  the  hottest  fire,  but 
lately  in  hunting.  I was  already  in  a carriage,  and 
took  my  gun  by  the  muzzle  to  pull  it  to  me ; the  piece 
went  off,  and  I received  the  whole  charge  in  my 
shoulder.  The  nerves  have  been  shattered.  Since 
then  my  hand  has  been  insensible,  almost  dead,  and  I 
can  no  longer  move  it.’ 

“ ‘ Would  you  have  the  goodness,’  I asked,  ‘ to  show 
me  that  hand  ?’ 

“ ‘ Willingly,’  said  he,  ‘ but  you  will  see  nothing  pa^-. 
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ticular  there.  It  is  entirely  like  the  other,  only  it  is 
dead.' 

“ Saying  so,  he  begged  me  to  help  him  in  getting  it 
out  of  the  bandage.  That  done,  I examined  it  atten- 
tively ; but  what  was  my  surprise  on  looking  into  the 
interior  to  find  that  all  the  lines  of  the  palm  had  dis- 
appeared. The  hand  internally  was  altogether  smooth. 
Thus  these  lines  had  disappeared  at  the  moment  when 
the  nerves  corresponding  with  the  brain  had  ceased  to 
act.  They  had,  therefore,  been  formed  and  maintained 
by  that  communication  alone ; otherwise  the  hand 
would  have  remained  inert,  dead  in  reality,  but  it 
would  have  preserved  these  lines.” 

It  seemed  sufficient  proof,  at  least  to  the  operator, 
who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  judging  with  his  own 
eyes.  He  was  then  led  on  to  generalize,  and  found 
that  if  electricity  retiring  gave  death  to  one  part  of 
the  body,  it  would  cause  total  death  if  entirely  absent . 
and  that  it  might  thus  be  the  universal  agent  of  the 
supreme  power  in  causing  life.  Paralysis,  it  is  said, 
produces  the  same  efiects. 

Physiology  and  phrenology  concur  with  chiromancy 
in  believing  that  certain  external  forms  have  a relation 
to  the  internal  instincts  and  character.  But  at  this 
point  the  last-named  science  goes  far  in  advance,  and 
plunges  not  only  into  the  past,  but  into  the  future 
Still  this  is  not  done  without  reason  assigned  or  at- 
tempted ; so  far,  too,  as  analogy  goes,  not  without  some 
convincing  power.  The  great  shocks  sometimes  given 
to  the  system  by  heavy  diseases  or  calamities,  leave 
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traces  by  which  a proximate  conclusion  may  be  drawn, 
as  to  the  time  of  the  event.  And  if  white  hair  on 
the  head  or  wrinkles  on  the  face  be  tlms  implanted, 
why  may  not  the  hand,  in  its  fine  nervous  organism,  be 
also  marked  ? One  knows,  too,  it  might  here  be  added, 
the  age  of  a horse  from  the  look  of  his  teeth,  and  that 
of  a cow  from  the  nicks  in  her  horn,  even  the  age  of  a 
tree  by  its  concentric  circles.  Nor  can  we  help  run- 
ning out  into  the  same  inferential  vein  a little  way ; and 
it  might  possibly  be  the  case,  that  on  looking  over  the 
circles  in  the  cut  stem  of  that  tree,  some  one  particular- 
line  might  be  seen  so  different  from  the  rest,  as  to 
enable  us  to  say  that  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  the  tree 
suflFered  in  its  constitution  from  want  of  due  nourish- 
ment, and  nearly  died  ; that  five  years  before  that,  it 
had  the  great  good  fortune  to  be  richly  supplied,  and 
so  on.  Still,  it  is  best  perhaps  to  remember  that  figures, 
even  of  speech,  may  be  more  fallacious  than  facts.  But 
a plunge,  even  into  a deeper  sea  than  the  past,  is  made, 
and  that  is  into  the  future ; nor  is  logic  or  analogy 
wanting  here  either,  but  we  cannot  stay  to  examine  it 
iust  now.  Astronomers  calculate  and  predict  stoims 
eight  days  in  advance.  Some  one  in  1 ranee  predicted 
the  late  floods  there  fourteen  months  before  they 
came  ; and  in  our  own  country  we  know  the  end  of  the 
world  has  been  foretold  scores  of  times. 

It  would  be  a very  erroneous  opinion  of  palmistry 
that  any  one  would  form  if  he  only  judged  it  from  its 
fortune-telling  professors,  gipsies,  Bohemians,  and 
others  going  about  the  country.  Nor  going  back  to 
e^es  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  astrologers,  who 
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mystified  over  it  with  superstitious  minds,  would  any 
clear  idea  as  to  cause  and  effect  be  seen. 

Should  we,  however,  go  back  even  beyond  the 
liigyptians  and  Indians,  when  practised  among  them, 
and  see  the  Chaldean  shepherds  lying  by  night  in  the 
fields  under  the  azure  vault,  studded  with  its  myriads 
of  stars,  the  true  origin  of  the  science  may  be  found. 
In  their  dreamy  but  inquiring  minds  as  to  the  nature 
of  those  orbs,  many  sound  conclusions  were  arrived  at, 
and  to  them  we  probably  owe  the  origin  of  astronomy 
itself  One  grand  and  original  classification  come  to 
by  them  was  that  of  a trinit}''  in  unity.  This  sacred 
number  three  attached  to  most  of  their  speculations. 
The  first  was  the  three  ^vorlds — heaven,  earth,  and  hell. 
Tliey  saw  a world  above  them,  and  from  many  indica- 
tions, as  the  rumblings  of  earthquakes,  they  inferred  a 
world  below.  Then,  again,  to  each  of  these  they  at- 
tached moral  attributes — heaven,  the  divine  world ; 
earth,  the  moral  world ; and  hell,  the  material  world. 
The  mystery  of  creation  also  struck  them,  and  they 
saw  a trinity  there,  in  the  father,  mother,  and  children. 
In  the  sun  there  were  three  qualities — light,  heat,  and 
something  they  felt,  but  what  we  now  call  electricity  ; 
in  God,  the  trinity  of  supreme  power,  wisdom,  and 
knowledge.  And  all  these  ti’inities  were  in  harmony 
with  each  other  and  in  themselves.  Man  was  also  a 
trinity,  having  a material  body,  a sidereal  body,  and 
soul ; and  each  one  of  these  parts  was  in  communica- 
tion with  the  material,  intellectual,  or  divine  world. 
Nor  was  this  connection  only  imaginary  or  figurative. 
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His  body  was  in  contact  with  the  lieavens  by  means 
of  that  which  they  called  astral  light,  but  later,  elec- 
tricity. It  was  the  sidereal  part  of  his  body  that  had 
this  connection,  being  deeply  imbued  with  that  fluid  in 
its  own  nature. 

Many  other  trinities  the  cabalists  methodized  from 
nature ; but  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  three 
worlds  of  the  hand,  signified  by  the  three  joints  of  the 
fingers,  which  form  now  a part  of  the  subject  under 
consideration.  The  actual  connection  with  the  firraa- 
mental  bodies  takes  place  by  respiration  and  inspira- 
tion. These  two  movements  in  man  are  life  ; when 
they  cease,  death.  But  everything  breathes.  Animals 
breathe ; flowers,  plants,  respire  and  inspire  ; the  sea 
breathes  in  its  flood  and  ebb;  and  the  whole  earth 
breathes.  Thus  all  beings  and  things  on  earth  are 
bound  together  in  the  chain  of  that  fluid  that  pervades 
their  bodies;  and  this  universal  exhalation  ascends  to 
the  stars.  But  their  influence  comes  also  to  us  in  the 
same  way,  and  aflfects  us,  as  the  magnetic  fluid  of  our 
planet  goes  to  them. 

When  Virgil  said,  “Bum  polus  pascit  sidera,  “while 
the  earth  feeds  the  stars,”  it  was  the  same  idea.  The 
stars  were  supposed  to  lose  their  light  in  time  by 
shining  on  the  earth,  and  the  earth  fed  them.  Indeed, 
this  doctrine  of  universal  connection  was  held  by  most 
sa-es  of  antiquity,  and  was  the  same  as  the  universal 
soul  of  nature.  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Leucippus,  Epi- 
curus, Pliny,  and  others  considered  that  universal  fluid 
diffused  through  all  space  and  matter,  as  the  soul  of 
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the  universe,  animatinf:  all  beings,  and  binding  them 
together  by  an  invisible  chain. 

There  are  three  persons  in  us — that  is  to  say,  the 
soul,  and  the  sidereal  and  the  material  bodies.  The 
material  body  is  the  only  one  palpable  to  us,  but  the 
others,  by  necessary  analogy,  harmonize  in  function. 
The  material  body  breathes,  the  others  must  do  so  like- 
wise. Each  has  its  peculiar  mode.  The  soul  breathes 
by  the  eyelashes,  the  hair,  the  hands,  and  the  feet ; 
that  is  simply,  in  unchiromantic  language,  the  emission 
of  electricity  from  the  body.  Now  the  nerves  com- 
municate with  the  brain,  and  connect  it  witli  the  hand; 
but  the  hand,  in  outer  air,  is  also  in  connection  Avith 
that  fluid  that  reaches  to  the  stars.  It  receives  from 
them  its  astral  impressions,  conveying  .that  fluid  to  the 
brain,  and  it  gives  out  from  the  brain,  when  necessary, 
the  same  fluid. 

If,  then,  the  fluid  experiences  no  obstacle,  it  flies 
directly  to  the  brain,  and  the  impression  is  spontaneous. 
That  is  what  happens  when  the  fingers,  pointed  at  the 
end,  attract  the  fluid  like  a lightning  conductor.  If 
the  fingers  are  smooth,  and  thus  offer  an  easy  passage, 
the  impression  is  immediate.  Hence  come  lofty  in- 
spirations, discoveries,  and  inventions  from  heaven, 
without  alloy  of  any  earthly  mixture,  owing  to  their 
spontaneous  entrance.  Prophets,  metaphysical  dis- 
coverers, thinkers,  and  poets,  have  pointed  fingers. 
But  as  nothing  is  perfect  on  earth,  owing  to  the  im- 
perfection of  our  organs,  this  divine  light  requires  to 
be  counterbalanced  by  human  reason.  Inspiration 
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must  be  controlled  by  logic.  The  smooth,  pointed 
fingers  would  have  ecstatic  thoughts  which  are  not  in 
unison  with  their  earthly  bodies,  if  logic  should  fail 
them.  If  poets,  they  would  have  all  the  faults  and  ex- 
aggerations of  poets,  and  their  actions  even  would  be 
eccentric. 

But  the  smooth,  pointed  fingers,  in  their  character 
sustained  by  reason,  give  lofty  and  noble  men  to  the 
world,  intermediates  between  heaven  and  earth.  The 
square  finger,  by  its  large  form,  arrests  for  an  instant 
the  fluid,  and  leaves  time  for  reason — the  sublime  part 
of  humanity — to  ponder  and  comprehend  the  inspii’a- 
tion.  The  spatuled  fingers,  by  their  broadness,  offer 
an  obstacle  still  greater.  Here,  not  only  reason  applies 
its  lights,  but  in  the  debate,  humanity  has  the  advan- 
tao-e,  and  matter  carries  it  over  mind.  However,  if 
the  fingers,  whether  pointed,  square,  or  spatuled,  are 
without  knots,  the  fluid  takes  its  course  without 
obstacle,  as  a river  traversing  a plain,  and  then  the 
impressionability  is  always  vivid,  only  in  different  de- 
crees. Besides  the  difference  of  instinct  that  results 

o 

from  the  pointed,  square,  or  spatuled  form,  the  greater 
or  less  length  of  the  fingers  will  cause  a modification. 
Short  hands,  through  which  the  fluid  has  less  space  to 
traverse,  will  see  only  things  in  whole.  Long  fingers, 
through  which  it  has  a longer  course,  will  be  occupied 
chiefly  in  details.  Thus,  more  or  less,  will  the  im- 
ponderable spirit  be  infiltrated  by  human  reason 
as  it  is  forwarded  or  retarded  by  fingers  pointed  oi 
spatuled. 
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Men  with  pointed  and  smooth  fingers  will  be  poets, 
artists,  inspired,  lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  with  a taste 
for  form  and  elegance.  But  they  will  live  no  real  life. 
People  with  smooth  and  square  fingers  will  have  a 
taste  for  the  sciences,  moral,  political,  social,  philoso- 
phical. They  will  love  art  by  reason  of  their  smooth 
fingers,  but  rather  the  arts  based  upon  n.'iture  and 
truth  than  imagination.  People  with  spatuled  and 
smooth  fingers  will  love  things  useful  and  sensible. 
They  will  have  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  real  life, 
and  a restless  desire  for  action,  bodily  exercise,  and  all 
kinds  of  manual  occupations.  They  will  love  horses, 
dogs,  hunting,  sailing,  war,  and  all  stirring  employ- 
ments. Spatuled,  with  smooth  fingers,  will  have 
passion,  inspiration,  instinct.  They  will  love  art, 
whether  painting,  poetry,  or  literature;  but  their 
works  will  shine  more  through  skill  than  soul.  All 
the  smooth  fingers,  pointed,  .square,  or  in  spatule, 
judge  men  and  things  at  first  sight;  their  first  idea  is 
always  the  best. 

But  by  reason  of  these  spontaneous  qualities,  order 
will  be  wanting  to  those  three  classes  with  the  smooth 
fingers,  and  by  reason  of  the  smooth  fingers.  The 
pointed  fingers  will  have  no  order.  The  square  fingers 
will  love  the  sight  of  order,  but  will  not  have  it.  The 
spatuled  will  make  compromise  between  order  and  the 
siglit  of  it.  In  painting,  pointed  fingers  will  produce 
Kaphael,  Perugin,  Correggio,  and  painters  of  imagina- 
tion. The  square  will  give  Holbein,  Albert  l)urer, 
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Poussin.  The  spatuled  fingers  will  give  Rubens,  Rem- 
brandt, Jordaens,  material  painters  of  fleshy  figures. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  THREE  WORLDS  OF  CHIROMANCY. 

A WORD  or  two  must  here  be  said  as  to  the  three 
worlds  of  chiromancy.  This,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  considered  a sort  of  key  to  the  system.  The  three 
worlds  of  the  cabalists,  as  applied  to  the  hand,  were 
the  divine  world,  the  abstract  world,  and  the  material 
world.  These  three  worlds  are  syraboled  by  the  three 
joints  of  the  finger,  and  also  of  the  thumb ; taking 
the  mount  at  the  bottom  for  one,  the  thumb  includes 
the  three  worlds  very  distinctly.  The  first  phalange, 
that  which  has  the  nail,  represents  the  will,  the  inven- 
tion, the  initiative,  also,  in  some  cases,  power.  That 
is  the  divine  world.  The  second  phalange  is  the  sign 
of  logic,  that  is,  of  perception,  judgment,  reason.  That 
is  the  abstract  world.  The  mount  at  the  inner  base  of 
the  thumb  shows,  say  the  chiromants,  who  have  given 
to  it  the  name  of  the  Mount  of  Venus,  the  greater  or 
less  inclination  to  love.  It  represents  the  third  pha- 
lange ; it  is  the  niaterial  world.  Here,  then,  are  the 
three  worlds  witli  their  attributes.  Free  will  and  in- 
spiration— knowledge — and  matter. 

The  nail  part  of  the  thumb,  the  first  phalange,  that 
which,  by  inspiring,  is  found  directly  and  at  once  m 
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communication  with  the  astral  light  or  fluid,  that 
phalange,  as  all  the  first  phalanges  of  the  other  fingers, 
is  necessarily  divine.  And,  as  to  give  a lesson  to  man, 
that  the  will  is  all  and  leads  to  all,  the  most  elevated 
part  of  the  thumb,  which  takes  up  all  the  hand,  indi- 
cates the  will.  The  second  phalange  represents  logic 
and  reason.  If  it  is  long  and  strong,  logic  and  reason 
will  be  powerful;  if  short,  they  will  be  weak.  The 
third,  or  rather  root  of  the  thumb,  occupies  an  im- 
poitant  place  in  the  palm,  and  represents  the  greater 
or  less  power  of  the  senses,  but  particularly  that  of 
love.  If  it  is  thick,  very  thick  and  long,  man  will  be 
swayed  by  brutal  passion.  If  middling,  and  in  har- 
mony with  all  the  hand,  he  will  be  given  to  love,  but 
without  excess.  If  it  is  weak,  little  prominent,  he 
will  have  few  sensual  desires.  To  recapitulate-that 
whose  first  phalange  is  long,  is  a man  of  head ; that 
whose  first  phalange  is  short,  is  a man  of  heart.  That 
whose  first  phalange  is  long,  will  be  able  to  curb  all 
his  instincts,  especially  if  the  second  phalange  is  also 
long.  That  whose  first  phalange  is  middling,  will  be 
able  to  oppose  resistance  to  his  pa.ssions;  but,  subject 
to  his  first  impulse,  he  will  be  overtaken,  and  impa- 
wn 0 restraint.  A person  with  a first  phalange 
very  short,  and  the  second  little  developed,  will  not  be 
a e ^ resist  any  of  his  passions,  whatever  they  may 
e.  The  organ  of  logic  restores  at  need  the  will,  by 
reason,  but  reason  must  watch  incessantly,  and  life^e- 
comes  then  an  eternal  combat. 

Chiromancy  takes  somewhat  more  account  of  the 
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knots  in  the  fingers  than  tlie  other  school  of  tins 
science;  the  reason  is,  these  knots  comport  better 
mth  its  astral  theory.  It  will  be  remembered,  the 
shape  of  the  finger-tips  is  alleged  to  offer  more  or  less 
obstruction  or  facility  to  the  passage  of  the  astral  flmd 
as  they  are  square  or  pointed  ; that  the  fingers,  in  ^ is 
respect,  indeed,  are  like  a lightning-conductor,  to  guide 
the  fluid  into  the  brain.  And  true  it  is.  we  are  to  d 
by  physiologists,  that  electricity  h^s  much  to  do  with 
animal  and  vegetable  life;  even  with  the  forms  they 
assume,  and  with  the  shape  of  leaves  and  twigs,  and 
the  minutest  organs  of  insect  and  microscopic  anima- 
tion. Most  of  the  extremities  of  these,  especia  y o 
plants,  as  tins  tips  of  theii-  binncbes,  are  also  ““  “ 
be  conical  and  pointed,  all  which  may  s.gmfy  that  such 
form  is  the  most  uonnal  that  arises  from  the  creative 
power.  Then  it  this  fluid  spoken  of  is  an  agent  .n 
Ihat  formation,  it  must  be  such  forms  that  are  best 
adapted  for  its  admission  into  and  eii.iss.on  tom  the 
body  The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  drawn, 
race  of  pointed  fingers  is  the  mo.st  >'eaven-inspired  0 
the  sons  of  men.  But  the  square  and  spatu  ed  P 
present  more  obstacle  and  resistance,  and  they  are 
Lore  of  the  earth,  eartliy.  For  the  same  ^ 

knots,  which,  on  this  theory,  would  seem  to  us  1. 
locks  on  a canal,  obstruct  the  free  passage  of  that  fin. 
or  keep  it  dammed  up  in  a little  reservoir  until  the 
cates  are  opened.  But  while  in  this  basin  business  is 

Lvertheless  going  on.  The  “"JXt 

hither  by  that  ethereal  tide  meets  and  holds  comers 
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with  the  earthy  spirit  on  the  other  side  of  the  barrier. 
A parley  ensues,  and  it  may  be  even  that  the  wares  of 
the  former  will  be  entirely  rejected,  the  gates  kept 
shut,  and  the  visitor  refused  admittance  ; or  only  some 
of  his  goods  may  be  taken  and  others  refused,  or  in 
many  other  ways  an  exchange  of  commodities  may  be 
effected.  When  this  has  all  been  done,  and  a suitable 
mental  pabulum  concocted,  the  gates  are  opened,  and 
the  cargo  floats  on  steadily  up  into  the  great  harbour 
of  the  brain.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  has  still 
another  lock  to  go  through  after  this,  and  it  may  be 
subjected  to  some  other  tariff,  and  additional  modifica- 
tion in  substance,  before  getting  to  the  end  of  its 
journey.  These  locks,  therefore,  or  knots,  come  to  be 
a great  necessity  and  use  in  that  class  of  minds,  for 
otherwise,  since  the  harbour  of  their  brain  lies  so  far 
below  the  heavenly  source  of  the  stream,  it  would  be 
inundated  with  the  inspired  tide.  But  the  minds  of 
poets  and  original  people  have  a brain  and  nerves 
pitched  up  quite  as  high  as  the  fountain-head,  and  no 
locks  are  needed  in  the  channel  of  their  fingers,  which 
floats  on  and  carries  up  into  that  grand  ornamental 
basin,  the  pure,  unadulterated  essence  of  the  skies. 

Chiromancy  tells  us  then  that  the  knots  modify  the 
aptitudes  of  each  class  of  hand,  whether  the  fingers  be 
pointed,  square,  or  spatuled.  The  joints  or  phalanges 
of  the  great  fingers  are  divided  into  three  worlds,  and 
of  these  the  end  joint  belongs  to  the  divine  world. 
These  nailed  or  end  phalanges,  according  to  D’Arpen- 
tigny,  are  the  eyes  of  the  hand.  The  second  joint 
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belongs  to  the  abstract  world,  and  the  third  joint  to 
the  material  world.  Each  of  these  indicates  a quality 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  different  in  each  finger.  But  the 
third  joint,  or  that  next  the  palm,  changes  least,  as  it 
represents  the  material  part.  In  a general  way  it  may 
be  said  that  swollen  or  puffy  fingers  at  the  base  indi- 
cate a taste  for  sensual  pleasure,  luxury,  and  good 
eating  ; but  these  tastes  may  again  be  modified  by  the 
mounts  and  lines.  Now  the  knots  form  a boundary 
between  the  three  worlds.  If  the  fingers  are  smooth 
the  impression  is  rapid,  electric,  spontaneous,  only 
accelerated  or  retarded  by  the  difference  in  form  of  the 
pointed  or  spatuled  finger.  But  the  knots  intercept 
the  fluid  in  its  passage.  It  amasses  there  like  a tor- 
rent impeded  in  its  course,  and  collects  its  accumulat- 
ing waters ; then  human  reason,  or  thoughts  of  earth 
come  to  mingle  their  qualities,  changing  the  character 
of  the  inspiration  before  it  finds  a lodgment  in  the  soul. 
The  first  knot  which  bars  its  passage  from  the  divine 
to  the  abstract  world — otherwise  from  the  nailed  joint 
to  the  middle  joint — participates  in  both.  It  is  neutral 
territory.  It  is  the  second  knot  which  bars  the  passage 
from  the  abstract  world  to  the  material — from  the 
middle  joint  to  the  third. 

The  first  knot,  called  the  philosophic  knot,  forms 
then  the  boundary  between  the  divine  world  and  the 
mortal— that  is  the  first  struggle  between  fancy  and 
reason.  The  first  joint  brings  to  us  ideas  which  it 
absorbs  in  light,  and  they  are  arrested,  and,  as  it  were 
■ controlled  by  the  first  knot,  which  in  a certain  maim  er 
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cliallenges  and  discusses  tliem.  The  man  who  has  the 
philosophic  knot  in  his  fingers,  loves  to  examine  the 
thoughts  that  come  to  him  of  themselves  and  then 
those  that  come  from  others.  He  becomes  a doubter, 
a reasoner;  he  will  not  believe  without  proof— and 
positive  proof.  He  does  not  admit  the  infallibility  or 
superiority  of  others;  he  becomes  a judge  of  their 
opinions,  and  puts  himself  on  a level  with  them.  This 
knot,  with  pointed  fingers,  will  lead  to  Utopianism; 
with  spatuled  fingers,  to  turbulence;  with  square 
fingers,  to  justice  and  good  faith.  The  second  knot, 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  second  joint,  that  of 
reason,  and  the  third  joint,  that  of  matter,  must  neces- 
sarily participate  in  both.  There  is  a struggle,  matter 
accepts  the  laws  of  reason,  only  on  the  condition  that 
they  shall  be  physically  profitable.  It  cares  much  less 
for  order  in  ideas  than  order  in  business,  in  calculation 
in  things  which  bring  advantage,  which  give  well- 
being, riches,  and,  consequently,  enjoyment.  Merchants, 
calculators,  speculators,  and,  if  in  excess,  egotists,  have 
this  knot.  If  pointed  fingers  have  the  philosophic 
knot,  there  will  be  a continual  struggle  between 
inspiration  and  analysis — between  religious  tendencies 
and  a controversial  spirit.  A man  thus  endowed  will 
I’efuse  to  believe  in  priestcraft,  but  he  will  believe  in 
God.  On  the  other  hand,  square  fingers,  with  the 
philosophic  knot,  will  be  at  once  in  harmony  and  in 
progress.  They  will  find  in  reason  a much-loved 
resting-place ; they  will  see  justly,  but  coldly ; they 
will  reason  out  everything;  they  will  look  clearly  into 
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life,  and  will  love  truth,  and,  before  all  else,  utility. 
With  this  knot  spatuled  hands  look  to  facts,  practical 
ideas,  politics.  They  have  great  aversion  for  show  in 
religion,  as  images,  saints,  music,  and  will  accoi’d 
notliing  to  imagination  and  poetry  in  worship — anti- 
Ritualists.  It  is  this  knot  among  priests  that  makes 
them  a power  on  the  earth  ; uniting  them  in  society 
for  self-defence.  It  is  very  common  in  France,  above 
all  in  Paris,  where  the  square  finger  is  very  general, 
while,  however,  the  smooth  fingers  are  in  a majority, 
giving  that  air  of  light  elegance  to  the  people  so  much 
the  national  characteristic.  When  the  two  knots  are 
joined  on  the  same  finger,  they  constitute  reason  and 
reality.  The  pointed  finger  will  lose  much  by  these 
two  knots,  as  both  act  contrary  to  its  tendencies. 
Artistic  aspiration  will  be  stified  by  calculation  and 
positivism ; its  decisions  will  be  applied  by  other  hands. 
Square  fingers,  with  the  two  knots,  will  prefer  science, 
history,  botany,  and  other  practical  studies.  The 
spatuled  hands,  with  two  knots,  will  have  a taste  for 
progress,  the  exact  sciences,  and  the  faculty  of  reducing 
science  to  practice. 

Short  fingers,  and  especially  when  smooth,  being 
traversed  more  rapidly  by  the  fluid,  judge  instan- 
taneously, and  have  time  only  to  examine  things  in 
mass.  The  general  aspect  sufilces  them,  and  they  do 
not  occupy  themselves  in  details  which  they  cannot 
even  perceive.  People  with  short  hands  have  no  idea 
of  the  mode  or  fashion  ; for  them  the  labour  of  the  toi- 
let is  lost  work.  In  going  to  see  them,  do  not  put  on 
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either  black  coat  or  white  cravat ; they  will  not  per- 
ceive it ; or  if  they  do  so  by  chance,  they  will  know 
nothing  of  the  shape  or  appearance  of  your  attire. 

The  long  hand,  on  the  contrary,  is  irresistibly  drawn 
towards  details — towards  minute  rather  than  general 
things. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  go  any  further  into 
detail  as  to  the  signs  of  the  fingers.  The  preceding 
being  given  moi’e  as  a specimen  to  show  the  application 
of  the  three  worlds  in  explaining  M.  D’Arpentigny’s 
system.  It  may,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  give  a 
resume  of  the  chief  points. 

The  first  finger  joint  always  represents  the  divine 
world;  the  first  knot,  beginning  with  the  nailed  joint^ 
gives  order  in  our  ideas,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  men- 
tal arrangement.  The  second  joint  represents  the 
abstract  world,  and  the  knot  placed  between  it  and 
the  third  joint  indicates  material  order,  calculation, 
economy,  arrangement.  The  third  joint  is  the  material 
world.  Short  fingers  give  synthesis,  love  of  things  on 
the  whole.  Long  fingers  give  analysis,  love  of  detail, 
and  consequently  susceptibility. 

Hard  hands,  activity ; soft  hands,  effeminacy.  Pointed 
fingers,  idealistic  poetry,  art,  excess,  error,  falsehood ; 
square  fingers,  order,  reflection,  thought ; spatuled 
fingers,  activity,  progress,  bodily  labour,  excess,  petul- 
ance. These  fingers  with  soft  hands  give  mental 
activity;  smooth  fingers,  impulse,  inspiration,  tact; 
with  knots,  reason,  calculation. 

But  every  instinct  may  be  modified,  or  completely 
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changed,  by  the  form  of  the  thumb.  It  is  by  the  thumb 
above  all  that  the  great  absorption  of  the  vital  fluid  is 
made.  For  example,  a hand  is  soft,  and  inclined  to 
indolence,  but  if  the  first  phalange  of  the  thumb  is  long 
— that  of  the  will— the  soft  hand  will  labour  without 
any  heart  in  the  work,  and  if  necessary,  more  than 
another,  through  duty. 

A spatuled  hand,  with  ashort  thumb,  will  be  uncer- 
tain : it  will  attempt  everything  but  finish  nothing 
but  if  logic  is  well  developed,  then  its  inconstancy 
ceases. 

Material  order  which  is  the  second  knot  of  the  finger 
with  logic — second  joint  of  the  thumb — and  a firm  hand 

activity,  will  infallibly  lead  to  fortune.  Logic  and 

the  philosophic  knot  combined  will  make  a brave  man. 
He  may  go  to  the  brink  of  danger  but  will  retreat  in 

time. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  MOUNTS  AND  LINES. 

Nature  is  an  entire  whole,  the  universe  one  whole, 
man  is  an  epitome  of  the  world  a little  world  in 
himself;  the  hand  is  an  epitome  of  the  man.  There- 
fore, the  chain  being  perfect,  link  by  link,  from  the 
universe  to  man,  from  man  to  the  hand,  that  organ 
contains  according  to  the  cabalists  the  characters  of 
the  universal  science  as  well  as  the  universe;  and  the 
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destiny  of  man  being  analogous  to  the  universal  har- 
mony, the  hand  ought  to  bear  the  signs  of  that  har- 
mony to  which  it  belongs ; and  as  in  nature  a certain 
force  is  superior  to  another,  so  in  the  hand  one  sign  in 
close  correspondence  with  a certain  planet  may  sway 
another  sign  in  less  active  communication  with  another 
planet.  It  will  doubtless  be  observed  that  the  planets 
have  long  since  outnumbered  the  seven  of  the  science. 
It  is  replied  that  if  they  are  so,  the  influence  of  the 
lately  discovered  planets,  either  from  their  smallness 
or  distance,  is  inappreciable  as  regards  the  science. 
The  seven  that  influence  the  destinies  of  man  are  Mer- 
cuiy,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Sun  aud  Moon. 

Notwithstanding  her  smallness,  the  moon  by  her 
nearness  has  the  greatest  influence  over  us.  As  to  the 
sun,  no  one  will  dispute  his  power.  Whilst,  then,  no 
one  will  attempt  to  show  that  the  moon  has  not  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  waters  of  the  globe,  and 
over  certain  persons  called  lunatics,  it  must  be  equally 
impossible  to  hold  that  the  other  great  bodies  have  no 
influence.  We  find  then  in  the  hand — the  ternary,  or 
three,  represented  by  the  three  phalanges  of  the 
thumb;  the  cross,  represented  by  the  quaternary,  or 
four  fingers;  the  duodenary  in  the  quaternary,  or 
twelve  in  four,  repre.sented  by  the  four  great  fingers 
divided  into  twelve  phalanges.  Everything  done  in 
time,  is  marked  by  the  number  twelve — twelve  months 
in  the  year,  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  four  ages  in  life, 
four  seasons  in  the  year,  four  multiplied  by  three — the 
sacred  number  gives  the  duodenary,  or  twelve.  In 
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the  hand  is  also  found  the  septenary,  the  seven  planets, 
represented  by  the  mounts.  The  palm  of  the  hand  is 
divided  into  three  worlds  like  the  fingers,  and  is  a 
reservoir  of  the  fluid  transmitted  there  by  the  fiugers. 
Amonof  the  fingers  the  thumb  alone  crosses  the  hand 
entirely,  of  which  it  occupies  a part.  It  is  the  king  of 
the  hand,  uniting  the  will,  logic,  love,  and  source  of 
life.  At  the  root  of  each  finger  in  the  palm  is  found  a 
mount ; each  mount  corresponds  with  a planet,  from 
which  it  receives  its  favourable  or  unfavourable  influ- 
ence, as  its  development  is  more  or  less  perfect,  or  as 
the  signs  are  more  or  less  fortunate.  The  thumb  re- 
presents creation : it  is  life,  being ; the  man  surrounded 
by  influences  which  he  ought  to  mould  for  good  or 
evil,  according  as  his  understanding  is  governed  by  his 
will  and  reason. 

These  influences  are,  noble  ambition  or  foolish  pride, 
Jupiter;  good  or  bad  fortune,  Saturn;  love  of  art,  or 
of  riches,  Apollo;  cunning,  or  the  stud}’-  of  science, 
Mercury;  self-government,  or  cruelty,  Mars;  imngina- 
tion,  or  folly,  the  Moon;  love,  or  dissipation,  Venus. 
When  these  mounts  are  well  in  their  place,  well  united 
and  full,  they  give  the  qualities  which  belong  to  the 
planets  they  represent.  If  the  mounts  are  not  promi- 
nent, they  indicate  the  want  of  such  qualities. 

If  the  mounts  are  replaced  by  a cavity,  they  give 
the  faults  which  correspond  to  the  qualities;  if  out  of 
place,  they  share  the  defects  or  qualities  of  those  to- 
wards which  they  tend.  The  lines  hereafter  to  be 
noticed  modify  still  more  the  signification  of  the 
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mounts.  The  excessive  largeness  of  the  mount  shows 
the  excess  of  its  quality,  which  is  a defect.  The  classi- 
fication of  them  will  therefore  be,  the  quality,  excess, 
or  absence  of  the  mount. 

JUPITER. 

The  mount  of  Jupiter  is  found  under  the  index 
or  first  finger — that  which  orders,  threatens,  points. 
Jupiter  gives  fervid  religion,  noble  ambition,  honours, 
gaiety,  love  of  nature,  happy  marriages,  love  unions. 
In  excess,  he  gives  superstition,  excessive  pride,  love 
of  power  for  itself,  a desire  to  shine.  In  absence,  it 
causes  indolence,  egotism,  irreligion,  want  of  dignity, 
want  of  nobleness,  vulgar  tendencies. 

SATURN. 

The  mount  of  Saturn  is  found  under  the  middle 
finger.  Saturn  is  gloomy.  He  is  the  fallen  king  from 
heaven ; he  is  Time,  who  devours,  after  twelve  mouths, 
his  own  child,  the  Year — Time  charged  to  execute  the 
works  of  the  Fates ; Saturn  is  Fate.  When  he  smiles 
he  gives  prudence,  wisdom,  success;  but  he  also  gives 
extreme  misfortune,  and  these  two  opposites  are  indi- 
cated by  particular  lines.  In  excess  he  gives  sadness, 
love  of  solitude,  rigid  religion,  fear  of  a second  life  of 
punishment,  asceticism,  remorse,  and  often  a desire  for 
suicide.  His  absence  is  an  insignificant  life. 

APOLLO,  OR  THE  SUN. 

Tlie  mount  of  Apollo  is  found  under  the  third  or 
ring  finger.  Apollo  is  beautiful,  noble,  the  god  of  the 
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arts.  He  gives  a taste  for  the  arts,  as  of  literature, 
poetr}”,  music,  painting,  success,  glory,  intelligence, 
celebrity,  genius,  light — all  that  which  shines  and 
causes  to  shine.  He  gives  hope,  the  conviction  of  an 
immortal  name,  serenity  of  soul,  the  beauty  which 
causes  love,  the  grace  which  charms  the  heart;  he 
gives  religion  lovable  and  tolerant,  riches.  In  excess, 
he  gives  the  love  of  gold,  pride,  haughtiness,  extra- 
vagance, a taste  for  rich  garments,  celebrity  at  any 
cost;  and  by  the  modification  of  certain  lines  he  gives 
cui'iosity,  misery,  shame,  recklessness  or  misfortune, 
infatuation,  levity,  talkativeness,  boasting,  low  envy, 
sophistry,  and  falsehood.  If  absent,  it  is  material  ex- 
istence, carelessness  for  art,  monotonous  life,  like  a day 
without  the  sun. 

MERCURY. 

The  mount  of  Mercury  is  found  under  the  little 
finger.  Mercury  is  the  beautiful  messenger  of  the 
gods  to  men.  The  serpents  of  his  rod  symbolize  the 
astral  light  which  descends  from  heaven  to  eartli,  and 
ascends  from  earth  to  heaven.  Mercury  gives  science, 
knowledge  of  a higher  world,  mental  labour,  enchant- 
ing eloquence,  commerce,  speculation  honourable  and 
intelligent,  fortune,  industry,  invention,  promptitude 
in  action  and  in  thought,  activity,  love  of  labour,  an 
aptitude  for  the  occult  sciences.  In  excess,  he  is  the 
god  of  thieves,  cunning,  lying,  perjury,  pretentious 
ignorance.  His  absence  is  inaptitude  for  science  or 
commerce,  a useless  life. 

The  lines.  The  mounts  are  limited  at  their  base  by 
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a first  line,  which  begins  usually  either  at  the  top  or 
at  the  foot  of  the  mount  of  Jupiter,  or  the  top  or 
the  foot  of  the  mount  of  Saturn,  crossing  horizontally 
the  hand,  and  completely  surrounding  the  mount  of 
Mercury.  This  first  line  is  called  the  line  of  the  heart, 
and  incloses  what  is  called  the  divine  world  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  The  line  which  follows  it,  and 
Avhich  rises  between  Jupiter  and  the  thumb,  extending 
more  or  less  to  the  left,  is  called  the  line  of  the  head. 
It  is  that  which  represents  the  natural  world ; that  is, 
human  life  enlightened  by  reason.  It  crosses  the  plain 
and  the  mount  of  Mars,  whose  union  signifies  struggle 
in  life,  in  the  mountains  and  valleys,  on  the  throne 
and  in  the  cottages. 

MARS. 

He  gives  courage,  calmness,  coolness  in  danger,  re- 
signation, self-government,  and  noble  pride,  devotion, 
resolution,  strength  of  resistance,  impetuosity.  The 
excess  even  of  this  mount  is  favourable.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  the  plain  of  Mars  with  the  fatal  lines.  Mars 
also  gives  boorishness,  wrath,  injustice,  insolence,  vio- 
lence, quarrelling,  cruelty,  blood-thirstiness,  tyranny, 
insult.  Its  absence  is  cowardice,  childishness,  want  of 
coolness. 

THE  MOON. 

At  the  top,  where  the  triangle  of  Mars  ceases  in  the 
hand,  and  becomes  inherent  in  the  mount  of  Mars,  is 
presented  the  mount  of  the  Moon,  which  thus  termi- 
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nates  the  palm  of  the  hand  at  the  side  opposite  to  the 
root  of  the  thumb. 

The  Moon  gives  imagination,  sweet  melancholy, 
chastity,  sentimental  poetry,  elegy,  love  of  mystery, 
solitude,  and  silence,  dreams,  vague  desires,  meditation, 
harmony  in  music,  aspirations  after  another  world.  In 
excess,  it  gives  caprice,  unregulated  fancies,  constant 
irritation  and  causeless  despair,  discontent,  restless- 
ness, sadness,  superstition,  fanaticism,  brain-sickness. 
Its  absence — want  of  ideas  of  poetry,  barrenness  of 
thouo-ht.  The  mount  of  Venus  occupies  with  the 
mount  of  the  Moon  the  half  of  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and,  thus  united,  they  form  the  material  world. 

Thus  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  divided  into  three 
2ones — the  material  world  at  the  base,  the  natural 
world  in  the  middle,  the  divine  world  all  the  upper 
part, 

VENUS. 

The  mount  of  Venus  is  formed  from  the  root  of  the 
thumb.  It  is  like  a circle,  or  enclosed  by  a great  line, 
one  would  say  as  a stream  running  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill.  That  line  is  the  line  of  life,  for  it  is  Venus,  it  is 
love,  that  produces  life. 

Venus  gives  beauty,  grace,  love  of  beautiful  forms, 
melody  in  music,  the  elegant  dance,  gallantry,  a desire 
to  please,  a desire  of  being  loved,  benevolence  to  aU, 
charity,  tenderness.  If  the  mount  is  depressed,  it  is 
the  want  of  these  qualities,  for  to  have  its  vice.s,  other 
signs  must  join  with  them.  Its  excess  is  debauchery. 
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licentiousness,  coquetry,  vanitj”,  light-mindedness,  in- 
constancy,  and  idleness.  Its  absence  is  coldness,  ego- 
tism, want  of  energy,  of  tenderness,  want  of  action  and 
of  soul  in  the  arts. 

The  mounts,  in  the  favourable  circumstances  we 
have  indicated,  give  always,  if  not  all  the  qualities  we 
have  indicated,  at  least  a part  of  them,  and  they  render 
apt  for  others. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  seven  planets,  and  the 
calculations  of  their  induences  would  be  easy  if  the 
power  of  the  mounts  were  not  very  often  combated 
and  sometimes  annulled  by  the  lines  which  furrow  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  We  have  merely  indicated  as  yet 
the  line  of  the  heart,  the  line  of  the  head,  the  line  of 
life.  The  other  lines  will  now  be  specified  as  fully  as 
space  will  permit.  But  first,  a word  or  two  must  be 
said  as  to  the  north  and  the  south,  the  east  and  the 
west  of  the  hand.  It  is  also  male  and  female — the 
male  part  is  towards  the  north,  the  female  towards  the 
south.  The  line  of  the  head  forms  the  separation 
between  the  male  and  the  female,  the  north  and  the 
south.  The  people  of  the  north  are  condemned  by 
fate  to  labour,  and  it  is  also  fated  that  progress  should 
come  thence  child  of  labour;  if  they  remain  inactive, 
the  inclemency  of  the  season,  cold,  and  hunger,  would 
soon  annihilate  them.  Their  appetite  is  double  when 
they  wish  to  cease  labour;  hunger  spurs  them  on. 

I he  people  of  the  south  have  scarcely  need  of  shelter, 
they  do  not  sutler  from  cold,  and  their  indolent  hunger 
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is  easily  satisfied  ; they  must  have  a double  motive  to 
labour.  The  sky  is  so  beautiful,  the  sea  is  so  blue,  the 
air  so  fragrant,  contemplation  so  sweet,  and  contempla- 
tion cradles  the  imagination  and  awakes  the  love 
which  charms  and  enervates.  And  see,  the  people  of 
the  north  have  industry;  Mercury,  art  based  on  science  ; 
Apollo,  ambition,  which  forbids  their  indolence; 
Jupiter,  all  that  is  masculine. 

The  people  of  the  south  have  love,  imagination,  all 
that  which  is  feminine.  The  men  of  the  south  are 
subjected  by  the  women  of  the  north.  The  east  is  the 
commencement — it  is  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  east 
gives  life,  the  day,  religion,  science,  art,  but  -without 
retaining  anything.  The  east  gives  the  germ  and  falls 
asleep— it  is  voluptuousness  in  the  seraglio. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  this  modern  palmistry,  as 
distinguished  from  the  ancient,  lies  in  its  illustration 
by  the  light  of  modern  science.  And  it  may  not  be 
that  success  always  attends  the  illuminating  process, 
much  of  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  more  readily  believed 
by  some  if  left  in  the  dark,  as  faith  might  then  supply 
the  place  of  reason.  But  to  others  it  will  appear  none 
the  less  incredible  that  a bold  attempt  to  bring  it  forth 
into  the  light  of  day,  and  have  it  looked  at  tluough 
scientific  spectacles,  has  not  been  shrunk  from.  It 
may  not  unreasonably  be  expected  that  a great  part 
of  the  old  doctrines  will  not  bear  that  inspection,  but 
many  things  are  advanced  in  its  favour  that  at  least 
deserve  some  attentive  examination;  particularly  is 
there  something  strikinglyanalogous  in  the  action  of 
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electricity  and  majrnetism  as  to  the  shaping  of  many 
forms  of  life,  and  the  influence  alleged  to  bear  upon  the 
Iranian  body — especially  the  hand — from  what  was 
called  the  astral  light.  We  cannot  tell  whether  our 
finger-tips  are  not  moulded  into  their  conical  form  by 
the  same  law  tliat  points  the  twigs  of  trees,  and  as  it  is 
certainly  laid  down  by  physiologi.sts  that  the  shape  of 
leaves,  their  skeleton  interior,  and  outward  surface, 
with  the  veins  and  ramified  channels  over  them,  are  an 
electric  result;  so  not  only  may  the  form  of  our  hands, 
but  the  creases  or  channels  in  the  palm,  indicate  the 
same  action. 

This  is  indeed  a stand-point  of  the  logical  school  of 
chiromancy.  These  lines,  more  or  less  dee|)ly  im- 
printed, broken  or  unbroken,  broad  or  narrow,  or  of 
pai  ticular  colours,  and  other  varieties,  are  not  so  with- 
out reason— reason  in  a natural  law.  In  some  de^'^ree 

, O 

this  natural  law  is  attempted  to  be  traced,  but  it  is 
still  something  in  the  position  of  the  Rosetta  stone  at 
Alexandria,  when  first  submitted  to  the  view  of  Cham- 
pollion.  Young,  and  others.  These  lines  are  a great 
mystery,  but  they  are  heaven’s  own  hieroglyphics,  and 
there  is  no  liarm  in  trying  to  decipher  them.  No 
doubt  a most  ample  list  of  qualities  have  been  long  ago 
assigned  to  them,  but  these  must  only  be  taken  for 
what  they  are  worth.  It  may  be  said  for  them,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  not  all  arbitrary  and  conjectural; 
many  of  them  are  systematized  generalizations.  To  a 
certain  line,  it  a certain  quality  is  attached,  it  has  been 
settled,  by  the  comparison  of  many  hands,  and  although 
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we  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  so,  yet  if  it  is  so,  or 
apparently  so,  it  claims  some  belief.  W e know  nothing 
more  now  than  we  did  hfty  years  ago,  why  the  mag- 
netic current  speeds  across  the  Atlantic  in  an  instant, 
yet  we  believe  it  now  and  did  not  then.  A fact  comes 
to  light  by  observation  as  well  as  by  mental  induction. 
However,  if  the  astral  light  of  the  old,  or  magnetism 
of  the  new  philosophy,  which  are  considered  identical, 
has  some  moral  effect  over  us,  and  if  it  enters  and 
passes  out  of  the  hand,  may  not  these  lines  be  its 
channels;  and  if  they  be  so,  they  may  reasonably  be 
concluded  to  signify  the  qualities  it  conveys.  ^ It  is  im- 
possible, however,  in  this  sketch,  to  go  fully  into  detail 
as  to  the  many  characteristics  of  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  and  a few  can  only  be  indicated. 

In  general,  then,  chiromancy  says  that  every  line, 
pale  and  broad,  indicates  the  defect  or  the  opposite  of 

the  quality  attributed  to  that  line. 

The  line  of  the  heart  is  the  first  line  placed  horizon- 
tally at  the  top  of  the  palm,  and  it  is  that  which  runs 
along  the  foot  of  the  mounts.  It  ought  to  be  clear, 
well-coloured,  and  to  go  to  the  percussion  of  the  hand, 
that  is,  right  across  the  palm,  beginning  at  the  mount 
of  Jupiter.  It  then  signifies  a good  heart,  a strong 
and  fortunate  love.  From  the  greater  or  less  length 
of  the  line  of  the  heart,  you  may  judge  of  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  the  attachment.  If,  instead  of  rising 
from  the  mount  of  Jupiter,  it  only  begins  at  the  top 
of  the  mount  of  Saturn,  then  the  love  will  be  more 
sensual  than  that  of  the  heart.  The  attachment  may 
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be  strong  but  not  pure.  The  line  will  go  to  the  side 
of  Mercury,  the  messenger  god  who  carries  the  astral 
light  communicating  with  matter,  whilst  Jupiter  is  the 
supreme  ideal ; so  that  the  more  this  line  will  extend 
over  the  mount  of  Jupiter,  the  more  will  it  signify 
heart  affection,  a lofty  and  pure  passion,  with  no 
material  alloy.  The  top  of  the  line  is  ideal  love,  the 
bottom  .sensual.  Sometimes  a line  of  the  heart  seems 
to  go  completely  round  the  hand  to  the  back.  This 
indicates  an  excess  of  affection,  and  consequently  un- 
regulated. Those  who  have  such  lines  may  be  happy 
thereby,  but  the}’’  may  also  come  to  great  suffering.  They 
lead  to  jealousy  and  may  cause  both  the  loved  and  the 
lover  to  suffer. 

A line  of  heart  broken  in  many  fragments  is  incon- 
stancy in  love  and  friendship  ; contempt  of  women,  too, 
is  also  assigned  to  it.  A break  in  the  line  is  always  a 
sign  of  weakness ; if  it  is  broken  abruptly  the  cause 
will  be  indicated  by  the  mount  under  which  it  is 
broken,  and  that  cause  will  always  relate  to  the  evil 
influence  of  the  mount,  for  weakness  is  error.  If  it  is 
broken  under  Saturn,  it  is  fatality;  between  Saturn 
and  the  Sun,  folly  ; under  the  Sun,  infatuation,  pride; 
between  tlie  Sun  and  Mercury,  sordid  avarice;  under 
Mercury,  avarice  and  ignorance. 

It  the  line  of  the  heart  is  chained  or  jagged  with 
small  lines  following  its  course,  it  is  inconstancy,  with 
petty  intiigues. 

A line  of  a bright  red  colour  is  ardent  love  even  to 
violence. 
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A line,  pale  and  broad,  is  heartless-debauchery  and 
profligacy ; pale,  is  want  of  power  and  life  j broad,  is 
too  large  a channel  for  the  cii’culating  fluid — a broad, 
shallow  river  passing  over  a bed  of  rnud. 

If  the  line  of  the  heart  is  united  between  the  thumb 
and  the  index  finger  with  the  line  of  life  a.nd  the  line 
of  the  head,  it  is  a fatal  sign,  a presage  of  a violeirt 
death  if  found  in  both  hands. 

If  the  line,  during  its  conrse,  inclines  downwards  to 
the  line  of  life  below  it,  it  is  a sign  of  bad  instincts  if 
the  other  lines  are  fatal ; or,  at  least,  a sign  of  avaiice 
- the  heart  swayed  by  the  head.  If  it  is  joined  to  the 
line  of  the  head  below  the  finger  of  Saturn,  it  is  a sign 
of  a violent  death — Saturn  is  fate. 

If  the  line  of  the  heart  is  crossed  by  other  than  the 
principal  lines,  as  many  misfortunes  and  disappoint- 
ments in  the  affections  may  be  looked  for  as  there  are 
intersections. 

Certain  red  points  sunk  into  the  line,  indicate  as 

many  bodily  or  mental  pains. 

A line  bare  and  without  branches,  indicates  a 

withered  heart  and  poverty. 

If  it  casts  out  branches  towards  the  mount  of 
Jupiter,  especially  to  the  number  of  three,  it  is  riches 
and  probable  honours.  The  moderate  influence  of 
Jupiter  is  always  good. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  a line  broken,  or 
other  threat  of  that  kind,  is  only  fatal  when  repeated 
in  the  other  hand  ; on  the  contrary,  one  hand  corrects 
almost  always  t!ie  fatal  iulluence  of  the  other.  One 
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sincrle  si<^n  is,  therefore,  not  sufficient  to  indicate  a 
catastrophe ; there  luust  he  several  other  fatal  signs 
concurrent.  One  is  the  warning  of  a danger,  the  pre- 
vention of  which  must  be  looked  for  among  others,  or, 
if  not,  by  the  intervention  of  the  will  guided  by  pru- 
dence. 

If  at  its  orio'in  the  line  of  the  heart  is  bifurcated, 

O 

and  a branch  rises  towards  J upiter,  that  is  good  for- 
tune ; and  if  the  other  branch  stops  between  tlie  index 
and  middle  finger,  it  is  happine.ss  and  a tranquil  life. 

If  the  line  commences  under  the  mount  of  Saturn, 
roughly,  and  without  branches,  it  is  a threat  of  violent 
death  and  a short  life. 

If  it  is  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
rises  towards  Saturn,  and  the  other  descends  towards 
the  line  of  the  head,  it  indicates  that  the  person  will 
be  often  deceived  and  expei'ience  numerous  losses. 

White  points  on  the  line  signify  love  intrigue.s. 

A hand  without  the  line  of  the  heart  indicatc.s  laid 
faith,  wickedness,  aptness  to  evil,  an  iron  will,  j)rema- 
ture  death. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  LINE  OF  THE  HEAD. 

The  line  of  the  head  rises  between  the  thumb  and 
index  finger.  It  is  usually  united  at  its  departure 
with  the  line  of  life,  which  it  leaves  almost  imine- 
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■diately  to  advance  more  or  less  horizontally,  whilst  its 
companion  descends  and  surrounds  the  mount  of 
Venus. 

The  line  of  the  head  straight  and  long  signifies 
sound  judgment,  a lucid  mind,  and  also  a strong  will, 
for  it  crosses  the  plain  of  Mars,  and  terminates  on  the 
mount  of  Mars.  It  then  advances  in  calmness  and 
strength  amidst  the  struggles  of  life,  without  avoiding 
or  fearing  them ; knowing,  on  the  contrary,  how  to 
use  them  to  advantage.  Nevertheless,  the  line,  if  very 
long  and  straiglit,  denotes  avarice,  or  at  least,  extreme 
economy,  because  it  is  excess  of  reason  and  calculation. 

If  this  line  after  having  crossed  the  plain  of  Mars, 
goes  down  by  the  side  of  the  Moon,  which  is  imagina- 
tion, a less  sound  judgment  of  life  will  be  formed;  it 
will  be  looked  at  artistically ; fancies  will  take  the 
place  of  realities ; and  when  in  excess,  will  lead  to 
superstition  and  romantic  extravagances. 

If  the  line  goes  very  low  down  into  the  mount  of  the 
Moon,  it  tends  to  m3’sticism — to  mystic  folly,  if  on  the 
mount  of  the  Moon  there  is  a large  cross  formed  by 
the  line  of  the  head,  and  the  line  of  the  liver; — to  be 
mentioned  shortly — but  only  if  that  cross  is  found  on 
both  hands. 

If  it  goes  to  the  side  of  certain  mounts,  the  idea 
turns  towards  the  qualities  inspired  by  sucn  mounts. 
If  that  is  Mercury,  it  is  commerce  ; if  the  Sun,  reputa- 
tion, celebrity,  or  riches. 

A line  pale  and  broad  indicates  want  of  intelligence 
and  circumspection. 
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A line,  chained  or  linked,  is  a deficiency  of  fixedness 
of  thought ; pale,  and  little  coloured,  hesitation.  A line 
cut  at  the  end,  is  a wound  in  the  head  or  in  the  throat. 

When  it  is  broken  into  two  trunks  under  the  mount 
of  Saturn,  it  is  death  on  the  scaflfuld. 

If  round  knots  appear  in  the  line  of  the  head,  it  is 
homicide.  As  many  knots,  so  many  murders.  If  they 
are  pale,  the  murders  have  been  committed  ; if  red  they 
will  be. 

Red  points  indicate  wounds  in  the  head. 

White  points,  discoveries  in  science. 

A line  bifurcated  at  the  end,  continuing  directly  in 
one  branch,  and  descending  to  the  mount  of  the  Moon 
with  the  other,  indicates  that  the  person  is  subject  to 
deceive  himself  aud  others,  and  is  one  of  the  signs 
Avhich  make  a hypocrite  and  a deceiver. 

If  the  line  is  long,  slender,  and  little  seen,  it  is  in- 
fideliU^  treason,  and  faithlessness. 

If  a cross  is  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  it  is 
approaching  death  or  a mortal  wound. 

A line  cut  at  the  beginning  is  diseased  limbs,  falls, 
or  head  wounds.  If  cut  in  several  places,  it  is  a short 
or  a diseased  life. 

If  the  line  is  accompanied  b}’’  a sister  line  through 
all  its  course,  it  is  an  inheritance — a very  fortunate 
presage. 

When  the  line  of  the  head  is  not  joined  to  the  line  of 
life,  it  is  light-headedness,  fantasy;  also  wrath,  jealousy 
and  lalsehood.  Disjoined,  but  uniting  to  it  by  branches 
which  cross,  it  is  wrath,  caprice,  and  also  often  mis- 
fortune. 
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If  it  is  too  slender,  it  is  a diseased  liver,  vapours  from 
the  stomach  to  the  head,  morbid  fancies. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  LINE  OF  LIFE — OF  SATJllN — OF  THE  LIVER — OF 

VENUS. 

Desbarrolles,  the  greatest  prophet  of  this  new  science 
in  treating  of  this  line  of  life,  says,  “ Here  commences 
the  painful  side  of  the  science  ; here,  already,  we  begin 
to  eat  the  apple  of  good  and  evil ; here  we  learn  to  read 
in  the  hand  of  persons  whom  we  love,  the  approaching 
death  or  painful  existence,  loss  of  sight,  or  other  malady 
threatening  them.  This  we  ought  not  to  conceal;  but 
we  must  also  say  that  the  will,  if  it  cannot  avoid 
fatality,  c*in  much  modify  even  the  fatality  indicated 
by  the  line  of  life.  With  the  exception  of  the  inevit- 
able fatalities  written  in  the  hand,  which  even  can  be 
rendered  fortunate  by  the  aid  of  knowledge,  all  the 
lines  may  increase  or  diminish,  or  even  disappear 
altimately.  In  our  view  the  natal  lines  might  be 
traced  by  the  astral  light  on  the  hand,  but  they  may 
be  controlled,  and  consequently  modified  by  the  brain, 
to  which  they  submit  those  influences  which  it  adopts 
or  rejects  according  to  its  good  pleasure.  The  will 
which  at  every  instant  is  in  direct  and  immediate 
communication  with  the  hand,  its  minister  and  slave, 
stamps  there  its  own  impression  and  desires,  as  water 
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dropping  incessantly  upon  a rock  hollows  it,  and  alters 
or  perfects  the  first  form  given  to  it  by  nature.” 

The  line  of  life  is  that  which  surrounds  the  mount 
of  the  thumb ; when  it  is  long,  well-formed,  gently 
coloured,  surrounding  completely  the  mount  of  the 
thumb  it  announces  a long  life,  happy  and  exempt  from 
heavy  ills — also  the  sign  of  a good  character. 

When  the  line  is  pale  and  broad,  it  announces  bad 
health,  evil  instincts,  and  a disposition  to  envy.  Broad 
and  pale  lines  have  always  evil  tendencies. 

If  the  line  is  short,  it  is  a short  life. 

If  it  is  broken  in  one  hand  and  feeble  in  the  other 
— heavy  illnesses. 

When  you  see  that  line  broken  in  one  hand  and  in 
the  other  continued,  you  may  in  all  certainty  say  to 
the  person  that  he  has  had  a disease  that  brought  him 
near  to  death — that  sifjn  never  fails.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  the  disease  has  so  left  him  as  to  alibi'd 
no  longer  any  symptoms  of  its  return.  That  event 
wHl  be  written  in  the  hand  so  as  never  to  be  eftaced 
in  time. 

If  the  lower  branch  of  the  cut  line  bend  towards  the 
mount  of  the  thumb,  it  is  inevitable  death  ; but  if  to- 
wards the  palm  of  the  hand,  there  is  yet  hope. 

If  the  line  is  broken  in  the  two  hands,  it  is  death. 
If  it  is  double,  it  is  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  life. 
Badly  formed,  or  chained,  painful  disease  life.  Broad 
and  red  points,  a violent  and  brutal  man  Livid, 
mingled  with  some  redness,  a man  passionate  and 
furious. 
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When  the  line  of  life,  instead  of  setting  out  from 
the  back  of  the  hand  between  the  mounts  of  Jupiter 
and  Venus,  between  the  index  finger  and  the  thumb, 
throws  one  great  line,  or  branches  over  the  mount  of 
Jupiter,  so  that  it  would  seem  to  set  out  from  that 
mount,  it  is  ambition,  gaining  of  honours,  ribbons, 
decorations,  high  dignities. 

If  it  is  cut  by  many  little  lines,  it  is  numerous 
diseases;  or  if  the  lines  are  capillary,  head  diseases. 
If  the  line  of  life  is  joined  with  the  line  of  the  heart 
and  that  of  the  head,  it  is  misfortune  and  nearly 
always  violent  death. 

When  it  is  not  joined  with  the  line  of  the  head, 
and  there  is  a great  space  between  the  two  lines,  it  is 
folly,  envy,  lying,  falsehood. 

When  separated  from  the  line  of  the  head  by  a 
great  erapt}''  space,  and  when  these  two  lines  are 
broad  and  red,  it  is  cruelty,  vanity,  love  of  money,  and 
also  a sign  of  violent  death.  A line  unequal  in  form, 
more  hollow  in  one  part  than  in  another,  announces 
vehement  passions.  It  the  line  is  long,  but  veiy 
slender,  it  is  ill  health. 

If  the  line  is  thick  throughout,  it  is  passion  to 
brutality.  The  wrinkles  on  the  line  of  life  indicate 
maladies.  The  line  of  Mars,  sister  of  the  lite  line, 
forms  a second  line  of  life,  and  follows  in  its  course  in- 
wardly from  the  mount  of  the  thumb,  and  repairs  its 
breaks  and  defects.  It  announces  success  in  arms,  and 
is  bright  and  red. 

When  the  lines  are  bad,  they  may  be  repaired  by 
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■wh*it  are  called  sister  lines;  but  if  these  last  are  also 
bad  the  evil  is  double,  and  if  the  two  are  equally 
good  the  fortune  is  double. 

Circles  on  the  line  of  life  are  occasions  of  murder. 
An  orb  on  the  line  is  loss  of  an  eye ; two  orbs,  loss  of 
two  e}^es. 

Branches  parting  from  the  line  and  going  to  the  top 
are  violent  desires,  exuberant  emotions.  A cross  upon 
the  line  where  the  branches  cut  it  is  mortal  infirmity. 

A cross  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  a good  and  capable 
man,  but  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  goods.  Small 
black  holes  or  square  figures  at  the  commencement  of 
the  line,  a man  inclined  to  murder. 

If  the  branches  extend  over  the  mount  of  Mars,  it 
is  riclies  and  honours  after  long  trials. 

Lines  which,  setting  out  from  the  hollow  of  the  hand, 
mount  up  towards  the  line  of  life,  cross  it,  and  ascend 
the  mount  of  the  thumb,  signify  wounds. 

One  line  of  life,  which  is  bifurcated  at  the  base^ 
announces  a possible  weakening  of  existence  through 
mental  decay,  brought  on  by  severe  sedentary  labour^ 
common  among  literary  men,  artists,  and  others.  This 
life  line  was  divided  by  the  ancient  cabalists  into  seven 
or  ten  compartments,  each  representing  ten  years  of 
existence,  and  they  thus  indicated  at  what  epoch 
would  liappen  tlie  diseases,  wounds,  and  other  incidents 
of  life,  by  examining  in  wbat  compartments  the  pre- 
dicting signs  were  placed.  The  modern  chiromantists 
arrive  at  .siiniliar  results  by  comparison  which  need 
not  be  detailed  ; but  tlie  whole  age  of  man,  up  even 
to  a hundred  and  len  is  there  allotted. 
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LINE  OF  SATURN — DESTINY,  FATALITY. 

It  rises  on  tlie  mount  of  Saturn,  and  crosses  it  as  far 
as  to  the  root  of  the  middle  finger. 

This  line  has  four  .starting  points  ; on  the  line  of  life, 
in  the  plain  of  Mars,  on  the  wrist,  and  at  the  mount  of 
the  Moon. 

In  the  first  case  it  participates  in  the  qualities  of  the 
line  of  life,  according  as  it  is  shorter  or  longer,  more 
or  less  coloured,  more  or  less  tranquil  in  its  course. 

In  the  second  case,  when  it  leaves  the  plain  of  Mans, 
it  announces  a painful  life,  and  this  the  more  that  it 
penetrates  into  the  middle  finger. 

When  it  sets  out  from  the  wrist,  and  rises  in  a right 
line  to  the  mount  of  Saturn,  traces  a deep  furrow  in 
that  mount,  and  stops  at  the  first  joint,  it  is  luxuriant 
good  fortune. 

If  the  line  penetrates  further’,  cuts  the  root  of  the 
middle  finger,  and  advances  to  the  third  phalange,  it 
is  an  excessive  fatality,  a great  destiny  either  good  or 
evil. 

If  this  line  sets  out  from  the  mount  of  the  Moon, 
and  goes  direct  to  Saturn,  it  is  good  fortune  come 
from  caprice  of  woman  or  man. 

If  the  Satui-nian  line  is  straight  and  full  of  branches, 
which  rise  high  up,  it  is  passing  from  poverty  to  riches. 

If  it  rises  from  the  line  of  life,  it  is  good  fortune  ac- 
quired by  merit,  and  in  that  case  it  also  announces  a 
generous  heart. 

At  the  end  of  this  line,  if  certain  other  lines  meet  or 
cut  it,  it  is  good  fortune  followed  by  bad. 
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It  is  nnrlevstoorl  that  as  soon  as  the  line  enters  the 
root  of  tlie  finger,  it  announces  tlie  malign  influence 
of  Saturn,  and  that  the  inure  aud  more  faial  in  pro- 
portion as  it  rises. 

If  the  line  sets  out  from  the  base  of  the  hand,  stops 
at  the  line  of  the  heart,  and  is  there  suddenly  and 
violently  broken,  it  is  happiness  destroyed  by  a love 
affair  or  grief  of  heart.  If  it  stops  suddenly  at  the 
line  of  the  head,  it  is  a good  opportunity  destroyed  by 
a false  calculation,  a disease  of  the  brain.  If  it  rises 
from  the  line  of  the  head,  turning  round  to  the  mount 


of  Saturn,  it  is  labour,  pain,  aud  disease,  and  it  may 
be  a broken  heart. 

A double  Saturnian  line  in  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
winding  and  subtle,  announces  disease  and  infirmity, 
arising  from  the  abuse  of  material  pleasures. 

A stiaight  line,  and  coloured  at  the  end,  announces 
happiness  in  old  age,  invention  of  new  sciences,  and  a 
taste  for  gardening,  architecture,  agriculture. 

If  the  line  is  broken,  cut,  detached  at  every  small 
interval,  it  is  a life  whose  happiness  comes  by  fits  and 
starts,  and  has  no  long  duration. 

There  are  people  who  have  no  Saturnian  line— tt  is 
then  a life  of  insignificance. 


The  Esquimaux  generally  want  this  line,  from  their 
vegetative  existence. 


If  a line  sets  out  from  the  head  line,  and  rises 
stiaight  to  the  mount  of  Jupiter,  crosses  it,  and  cuts 
the  loots  of  the  forefinger,  it  is  excessive  pride. 

When  the  Saturnian  line  tends  towards  Mercury,  it 
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indicates  success  in  commerce,  science,  or  eloquence ; 
towards  Apollo,  happiness  obtained  by  the  arts,  or  by 
riches.  If  it  goes  towards  Jupiter,  it  is  good  foi'tune 
obtained  by  ambition  ; but  this  good  fortune  will  de- 
pend upon  the  greater  oi’  less  degree  of  rectitude  and 
purity  of  the  line,  ifom  its  departure  until  its  ariival 
at  the  mount. 

M.  Desbarrolles  asserts  that  there  are  people  really 
happy  and  fortunate  by  fatality ; but  on  examining 
the  hands  of  such  as  appear  so,  he  found  all  the  signs 
of  a determined  will  and  other  qualities  necessary  to 
secure  that  happiness.  He  also  says  he  has  seen  lines 
of  good  fortune  formed  after  some  sudden  access  of 
wealth,  as  also  in  phrenology  the  organs  on  the  cranium 
increase  and  diminish  according  to  the  action  or  disuse 
of  the  corresponding  faculty. 

M.  D’Arpentigny  also  alleges  that  the  knots  on  the 
fingers  increase  or  lessen,  and  gives  an  instance  in  the 
hand  of  Mine.  Sand,  whose  fingers  on  the  first  joint  as- 
sumed knots  as  soon  as  she  took  to  philosophy  and 
serious  literature.  It  may,  therefore,  be  presumed, 
that  she  at  least  found  her  “ knotty  points”  in  philo- 
sophy. 

HEPATIC  LINE,  OR  LINE  OF  THE  LIVER. 

This  line  rises  from  the  wrist,  near  the  line  of  life, 
and  goes  directly  to  the  mount  of  Mercury.  If  it  is 
long,  straight,  well-coloured,  moderately  broad,  it 
denotes  good  health,  rich  blood,  harmony  in  the  fluids, 
a large  memory,  consciousness  of  probity,  and  success 
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in  business.  If  it  i.s  winding  and  undulating,  it  an- 
nounces biliousness  of  habit,  and  of  doubtful  upright- 
ness. 

Sometimes  it  begins  at  the  plain  of  Mars;  sometimes 
it  sets  out  from  the  line  of  life,  and  extends  across  the 
middle  of  the  palm  towards  the  percussion  of  the  hand! 
sonietimes  it  ceases  at  the  line  of  the  head;  sometimes 
it  rises  at  the  mounts  of  the  lingers ; sometimes  it  is 
absent,  which  then  signifies  a delicate  skin,  bodily- 
activity,  vivacity  in  speech,  love  of  good  wine. 

Separated  from  the  line  of  life,  it  promises  a long 
life  ; when  joined  to  it,  weakness  of  heart,  by  reason  of 
the  quantity  of  blood  carried  there. 

If  an  arrow  cuts  the  hepatic,  forming  a cross,  it  is  the 
sign  of  an  approaching  illness. 

If  the  hepatic  rises  up  to  the  mounts  of  the  fingers, 
but  always  well-formed,  and  in  its  best  appearance,  it 
gives  health  to  old  acre. 

If  the  Saturnian,  the  hepatic,  and  the  line  of  the  head 
form  a triangle,  they  indicate  aptitude  for  natural  magic 
und  the  study  of  nature. 

The  hepatic  line,  thick  and  cut,  announces  illness  and 
old  acre. 

If  It  is  unequally  coloured,  and  in  some  places  very 
red  when  arriving  at  the  line  of  the  head,  it  is  a sign 
of  head  disease.  If  it  is  thin,  and  red  only  in  the 
middle,  it  is  a tendency  to  fever.  When  it  is  red. 

especiaUy  near  the  line  of  life,  it  is  palpitation  of  the’ 
heart. 

If  it  goes  to  the  percussion  of  the  hand,  in  crossin c» 

u 
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tlie  mount  of  the  Moon,  it  denotes  a character  capricious 
as  the  sea. 

If  sti'aight  and  hollow,  it  is  ugliness. 

If  cut,  discontinued,  or  broken,  disease  of  the  stomach, 
had  digestion. 

If  when  coming  to  the  line  of  the  head,  it  becomes 
forked,  so  as  to  form  a triangle  with  that  last  line,  it  is 
a sign  of  covetousness,  which  will  be  gratified  in  all 
possible  ways. 

When  very  much  coloured,  it  is  brutality,  pride. 

If  only  well-coloured,  it  signifies  joy,  goodness,  glad- 
ness, and  gay  spirits. 

Broken  and  red,  anger  and  bilious  diseases. 

THE  RING  OF  VENUS. 

The  ring  of  Venus  is  a line  rising  between  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  forming  a semicircle,  and  ending  between 
the  ring  and  bttle  fingers.  The  ring  of  Venus  en- 
closes, as  in  an  island,  Saturn  and  Apollo,  fate  and 
light,  and  leaves  without  guides  and  without  counsel 
the  unregulated  instincts  of  ambition,  falsehood, 
libertinism,  and  caprice,  which  are  the  evil  instincts 
of  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Venus,  and  the  Moon,  at  the  time 
when  they  are  not  enlightened  and  ennobled  by  the 

Sun. 

The  ring  of  Venus  indicates  its  tendencies  by  its 
name  ; it  is  unbridled  love  and  debauchery. 

If  it  is  double,  triple,  badly  traced,  but  always 
broken,  it  signifies  a desire  for  the  lowest  and  coarsest 

pleasures. 
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Sometimes  the  ring  ends  upon  the  mount  of  Mercuiy, 
then  knowledge  and  labour  may  combat  and  annul  its 
bad  and  terrible  instincts  by  being  exhausted  in  active 
employments  j for  the  passions,  which  are  a superabun- 
dance of  life,  never  lose  their  native  power  and  energy; 
butare  like  a devastatingtorrent — whenskilfull3'guided 
and  restrained,  their  power  sets  in  motion  other  bene- 
ficent operations. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  LINE  OF  THE  SUN. 

The  line  of  the  sun  rises  either  from  the  line  of  life  or 
from  the  mount  of  the  Moon,  and  goes  tracing  a furrow 
in  the  mount  ot  the  Sun.  It  signifies  glory,  celebrity, 
love  of  art,  also  riches,  favour,  merit,  success  in  labour, 
according  to  whichever  of  the  three  worlds  it  belongs! 

If  it  is  straight,  very  hollow,  clear,  long,  and  opens 
the  mount  of  the  Sun  as  a ploughshare  open  the  earth, 
It  signibes  celebrity  in  art,  merit,  riches,  or  love  of 

gold,  according  to  the  aptitudes  more  or  less  de- 
veloped. 

Even  those  who  are  not  artists  will  receive  from 
that  Ime  the  desire  of  beautiful  things,  rich  stuffs- 
ley  will  have  an  artistic  eye,  though  neither  taste  nor 
soul  for  art,  if  they  belong  to  the  material  world. 

It  the  lines  are  placed  across  upon  the  mount,  it  is 
an  obstacle  in  art  which  annuls  all  their  efforts. 

11—2 
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If  two  or  three  lines  of  the  same  strength  rise,  but 
always  unequal  and  sometimes  tortuous,  it  is  a taste  or 
cultivation  of  several  branches  of  art,  which  dissipates 
the  power  and  prevents  complete  success. 

If  two  branches  appear  going  in  different  directions, 
and  form  the  letter  V,  it  is  power  neutralized  by  divi- 
sion. Each  force  draws  in  a different  direction.  It  is 
the  desire  for  celebrity  without  realization. 

When  three  branches  appear,  these  are  separately 
the  desire  of  glory,  of  riches,  and  of  talent,  but  which 

combated,  remain  only  in  desire. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  line  forms  three 
branches,  which  unite  in  one  single  canal  at  the  m- 
stant  of  crossing  the  mount,  setting  out  from  the  line 
of  the  heart,  it  then  announces  fortune  by  the  branch 
which  comes  from  the  side  of  Mercury,  glory  by  the 
direct  branch,  and  merit  by  the  branch  from  the  Sun. 

But  if  three  lines  equally  large,  equally  deep,  entirely 
of  the  same  form,  ascend  to  the  ring  finger  opening  upon 
the  mount  of  the  Sun,  three  equal  furrows,  it  is  a sign 

of  glory  and  great  fame.  _ 

The  line  of  the  Sun,  very  deep,  very  clear,  also  indi- 
cates the  favour  of  the  great. 

When  the  line  rises,  but  accompanied  by  lines 
that  bar. without  cutting  it  entirely,  it  announces  ob- 
stacles to  fame  through  envy,  or  the  disfavour  of  the 


^"^These,  then,  are  the  great  indicators  of  life,  fortune, 
and  character,  as  impressed  upon  the  palm,  and  many 
of  the  qualities  they  represent.  It  will  be  remembered 
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they  are  in  sevens — the  seven  mounts  and  the  seven 
Jines. 

In  the  lines,  it  will  have  been  observed  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  form  or  appearance  is  an  analogy  of 
tlie  thing  signified ; for  example,  the  line  of  life  is  short, 
life  itself  is  short — it  is  long,  life  is  long;  if  formed  in 
chains,  life  is  chequered  and  painful ; if  pale  and  badly 
formed,  health  is  languishing,  frail,  and  so  on.  There 
are.  however,  other  signs  of  which  it  remains  to  say  a 
little,  accidental  signs,  so  to  speak,  which  come  to 
change  some  of  the  original  qualities  into  defects 
or  even  vices.  These  will  be  discussed  as  briefiy  as 
possible. 

Let  the  reader  look  into  his  palm,  that  of  the  left 
hand  especially,  with  the  epidermis  or  outer  skin  a 
little  relaxed,  and  more  than  probable  he  will  see  be- 
sides the  main  lines  there  traced,  several  figures,  here 
and  there,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  lines,  el- 
even others  apparently  added  to  them.  The  few 
principal  figures  are  the  star,  the  square,  the  point,  the 
circle,  the  island,  the  triangle,  the  cross,  the  branches 
the  chains,  the  curved,  straight,  and  broken  lines,  and 
the  capillaries ; also,  sometimes,  a figure  like  a gridiron. 
Each  one  of  these  has  a signification,  sometimes  original 
in  itself,  but  most  frequently  imposing  some  rnodmca- 
tion  upon  the  others. 

A star  indicates  an  event  beyond  our  free  will.  It 
IS  usually  placed  on  the  mounts  of  the  palm  and  on  the 
fines.  It  announces  generally  a danger,  and  in  all 
cases  a fatality.  But  it  also  happens  that  a fatality 
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turns  to  the  advantage  of  the  person  it  seems  to  attack 
powerfully  at  first.  Thus  a star  on  the  mount  of  Jupiter 
is  20od  fortune,  satisfied  ambition,  honour,  happy  love, 
unexpected  elevation  or  promotion. 

A star  on  the  first  inner  phalange  of  the  fingers  enters 
into  the  divine  world,  and  placed  above  Saturn  an- 
nounces an  event  beyond  the  foresight  of  man,  great 
fame,  and  honour. 

But  under  the  mount  of  Saturn  a star  is  altogether 
fatal ; it  is  assassination,  or  probability  of  death  on  the 
scaffold. 

A star  on  the  mount  of  the  Sun  or  of  Apollo  denotes 
unfortunate  riches,  fame  gained  by  chance,  but  often 
fatal.  A line  and  a star,  celebrity  gained  by  talent. 
Many  lines  and  a star,  riches.  A star  on  the  mount  of 
Mercury  is  fraud,  dishonour;  on  the  mount  of  Mats, 
murder ; on  the  mount  of  the  Moon  it  is  hypocrisy, 
treason,  perfidy,  dissimulation;  it  is  also  misfortune 
caused  by  the  imagination.  A star  at  the  bottom^  of 
the  mount  of  Venus,  misfortune  caused  by  dissipation. 

A square  in  the  hand  indicates  power;  it  gives  good 
sense,  justice,  coolness.  On  the  mount  of  Venus  it  is 
imprisonment. 

A point  in  the  lines  is  a wound.  A white  point  in 
the  line  of  the  heart  is  successful  love ; in  the  line  of 

the  head,  scientific  discoveries. 

A circle  placed  upon  the  mount  of  the  Sun  is  a glory 
and  great  success;  but  in  the  lines  it  is  a bad  sign.  In 
the  line  of  life  it  is  the  loss  of  an  eye ; two  circles  are 
the  loss  of  two  eyes. 
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An  island  on  the  hepatic  line  which  goes  to  Mercury, 
is  theft,  bankruptcy,  fraud,  and  perjury.  On  the  line 
of  life  crossing  the  line  of  Mars,  murder,  or  projects  of 
murder,  sanguinary  thoughts.  On  the  line  of  the  head 
without  the  plain  of  Mars,  shameful  projects,  infamous 
devices. 

An  island  on  the  line  of  Saturn  is  good  fortune  by 
infamous  means  ; indeed,  this  line  almost  anywhere  is 
a sign  of  great  depravity  and  wickedness. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  chiromants  dis- 
claim anything  like  predestined  wickedness  by  these 
signs.  They  say  they  are  doubtless  placed  there  at 
birth,  and  can  be  traced  upon  the  infant.  But  they 
are  only  warnings.  They  predict  that  such  or  such  a 
thing  will  be  fatal  or  disgraceful,  but  they  do  not  say 
that  the  thing  will  be  accomplished.  It  is  only  a 
necessity,  and  the  danger  may  be  avoided  by  the  will 
which  modifies  or  annihilates  all  fate.  The  siom  is  a 

o 

warning  of  the  proneness  of  such  a disposition  to  fall 
into  temptation ; but  such  warning,  if  taken  and 
counteracted  by  other  means,  may  prevent  the  danger. 

A triangle  indicates  aptitude  for  science;  on  the 
mount  of  Mercury,  skill  in  politics ; on  the  mount  of 
Jupiter,  diplomacy ; on  Saturn,  all  knowledge  of  a 
gloomy  cast,  religious  fanaticism,  and  persecution.  A 
triangle  on  the  mount  of  the  Sun,  skill  in  art ; on  the 
mount  of  Mars,  skill  in  military  tactics ; on  the  mount 
of  the  Moon,  reason,  wisdom  or  mysticism;  on  the  mount 
of  Venus,  love  schemes. 

A cross  is  usually  an  unfavourable  sign.  If  on  the 
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mount  of  Jupiter,  marriage  of  love,  happy  marriage  j 
on.  the  mount  of  Saturn,  it  is  baneful  fanaticism ; on- 
Mercury,  a disposition  to  theft.  In  the  plain  of  Mars- 
it  indicates  a dangerous  person ; on  the  mount  of  the 
Moon,  a person  given  to  falsehood;  on  Venus,  fatal 

love. 

Branches  over  all  the  lines  indicate  riches,  exuberance 
in  whatever  quality  thelines  upon  which  they  are  placed 
indicate.  They  are  usually  found  at  the  beginning  or 
end  of  lines. 

Chains  upon  the  lines  are  obstacles,  struggles,  oppo- 
sitions of  all  kinds. 

Bent  and  broken  lines  are  opposing  accidents, 

A grill  gives  usually  the  defects  of  the  mounts. 
Thus,  grills  upon  the  mount  of  Jupiter  give  a tendency 
to  superstition,  egotism,  a desire  to  shine,  pride, 
power;  on  Saturn,  misfortune;  on  the  Sun,  folly,  vanity, 
desire  for  false  glory;  on  Mercury,  theft;  on  Mars,  a 
violent  death ; on  the  Moon,  gloominess,  diseased  fancies. 
The  physiological  reason  of  these  unfavourable  in- 
fluences is,  that  such  a mark  is  an  obstacle  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  astral  fluid,  and  retains  and  imprisons  the 
material  fluid. 

In  general,  as  regards  these  signs,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  mounts  well  in  place  and  prominent  are  signs 
of  good  fortune.  A single  line  is  good  fortune,  success  ; 
two  lines,  misfortune  if  they  cross ; three  lines,  at  equal 
distances  and  of  equal  size,  great  good  fortune,  great 
success,  great  fame;  these  same  lines  tortuous,  unequal, 
and  crossed,  great  misfortune.  A multitude  of  lines 
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signify  an  intensification  of  the  quality.  Straight  and 
well-made  lines  going  above  are  always  favourable. 

When  a straight  line  starts  from  the  mount  of  Venus 
and  goes  directly  to  the  mount  of  Mercury,  pure,  clear, 
and  without  obstacle,  it  is  a happy  sign  ; it  is  the  union 
of  Mercury  and  Venus,  love  and  fortune. 

The  triangle  encloses  the  palm  of  the  hand,  called  in 
chiromancy  the  plain  of  Mars.  It  is  formed  in  one 
part,  from  the  union  of  the  line  of  the  head  with  the 
line  of  life  under  the  index,  and,  at  the  other,  from  the 
union  of  the  line  of  the  hepatic  part  of  the  wrist  with 
the  line  of  the  head.  It  is  divided  into  the  supreme 
angle,  the  right  and  the  left  angles.  The  triangle 
always  keeps  its  name,  even  when  the  form  is  but  im- 
perfectly seen  in  the  hand— that  is,  when  the  line  of 
the  head  is  not  joined  to  the  line  of  life,  or  even  when 
it  is  not  seen  at  all  by  the  absence  of  the  hepatic. 

Well  traced  and  coloured  it  is  a sign  of  good  fortune, 
health  and  long  life.  If  it  is  broad  and  spacious  it  in- 
dicates boldness  and  lofty  views,  generosity,  a noble 
character,  especially  if  the  lines  are  not  too  red.  If  it 
is  small,  pusillanimity,  fear’,  avarice,  obstinacy.  If  in 
the  space  of  the  triangle  the  skin  is  wrinkled,  it  is 
dryness  of  nerves. 

A circular  figure  in  the  triangle  indicates  a capricious, 
quarrelsome,  and  brutal  character.  A cross  in  the 
triangle  is  also  quarrelsomeness  and  wickedness.  Many 
crosses  in  the  triangle  are  fatal,  indicating  decapita- 
tion. 

A semicircular  ficcure  attached  to  a line  of  the  head. 
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but  below  that  line,  threatens  a violent  end  caused  by 
the  person’s  own  fault.  The  half  circle  is  there  a fatality 
come  from  the  bead,  which  returns  to  the  head  as  a 
fatality,  or  a threat  of  death  by  the  person’s  own  fault. 
If  this  sign  is  found  upon  the  hepatic,  hut  on  the  in- 
terior side  of  the  triangle,  it  is  a good  augury,  because 
it  derives  its  virtues  from  the  hepatic,  the  cause  of 
natural  heat.  It  announces  then  a masculine  energetic 
character,  apt  to  perfect  his  own  nature. 

THE  SUPREME  ANGLE. 

The  supreme  angle  is  formed  below  the  index  finger 
and  above  the  thumb  by  the  line  of  the  head  and  the 
line  of  life.  When  the  angle  is  clear,  well  made,  sharp^ 
well  traced,  it  is  a good  disposition,  delicate  minded- 
ness, a noble  nature.  If  it  is  obtuse  it  is  dull  under- 
standing. If  the  supreme  angle  commences  under  the 
vertex  of  the  finger  of  Saturn,  his  influence  threatens 
a miserable  life,  tormented  by  avarice,  and  often  des- 
tined to  captivity.  When  the  line  of  the  head  goes  to 
join  the  line  of  life  lower  down,  at  the  top  of  the  plain 
of  Mars,  it  is  a miserable  life,  captivity  of  soul,  avarice, 
solicitude  for  money. 

EIGHT  ANGLE. 

The  right  angle  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
hepatic  with  the  line  of  life,  or  with  the  Saturnian 
near  the  mount  of  the  Moon.  If  the  angle  is  well 
formed,  apparent,  well  coloured,  it  is  good  health  and 
good  heart.  If  it  is  too  sharp  it  is  avarice  and  weak 
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health.  If  it  is  blunt,  composed  of  lines  not  very- 
clear,  it  is  bad  nature,  rudeness,  indolence,  and  som- 
nolence. 

The  left  angle  is  formed  by  the  hepatic  line  and  the 
extremity  of  the  line  of  the  head,  towards  the  top  of 
the  mount  of  the  Moon  and  the  bottom  of  the  mount 
of  Mars.  Well  made,  well  traced,  well  coloured,  it 
promises  a long  life,  knowledge,  and  a good  heart.  If 
the  angle  is  very  sharp,  wickedness,  a nervous  tem- 
perament, troublesome.  If  obtuse,  dullness  of  mind 
and  inconstancy. 

QUADRANGLE. 

The  quadrangle  is  the  space  in  the  palm  between 
the  line  of  the  head  and  the  line  of  the  heart.  It  is 
also  called  the  table  of  the  hand.  The  quadrangle 
broad  in  the  middle,  broad  at  the  side,  and  very  broad 
at  the  side  of  the  percussion  of  the  hand,  indicates  a 
good  constitution,  a loyal,  happy,  and  faithful  man, 
because  it  signifies  regularity  and  temperance.  Narrow 
in  the  middle,  it  denotes  a suppression  of  the  natural 
heat,  and  consequently  a disposition  inclined  to  in- 
justice, malignity,  and  deceit.  When  furrowed  with 
numerous  lines,  it  is  a weak  head. 

A cross  well  made  in  the  triangle,  and  especially 
under  the  finger  of  Saturn,  is  an  inclination  to  mystery 
and  superstition.  A cross  badly  formed  in  the  quad- 
rangle is  an  unlucky  pre.sage,  but  it  may  indicate  great 
exaltation.  A cross  well  coloured  in  the  quadrangle 
nnounces  a good  ea.sy  man,  true,  but  who  may  become 
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the  sport  of  the  woman  he  loves,  and  by  whom  his 
good-nature'  may  be  perverted.  Nevertheless  this 
man,  if  he  lose  his  fortune,  will  be  apt  to  repair  it 
again  by  his  merit.  A cross  well  marked  in  the  quad- 
rangle, placed  near  the  mount  of  Mars,  and  tending 
towards  the  mount  of  the  Moon,  signifies  travelling 
which  may  lead  to  fortune.  If  the  quadrangle  is 
absent  in  the  hand,  it  is  a sign  of  wickedness  and 
misfortune. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  EASCETTE. 

The  rascette  is  a line  drawn  at  the  juncture  of  the 
wrist  to  the  hand,  and  forms  a sort  of  bracelet.  It  is 
often  double  or  triple.  Each  of  these  lines  indicates 
thirty  years  of  existence.  Three  beautiful  lines 
united  form  what  is  called  the  royal  or  magic  triple 
bracelet. 

The  space  occiq^ied  by  the  I'ascette  ought  to  be 
without  wrinkles.  If  the  line  is  continued  entirely, 
prominent  and  deep,  it  signifies  good  fortune,  tran- 
quillity. 

The  lines  of  the  rascette  formed  in  a chain,  signify  a 
laborious  life,  but  if  a favourable  sign  elsewhere  comes 
to  aid,  attaining  at  last  fortune  by  labour.  If  a cross 
is  found  in  the  middle  of  the  wrist  lines,  it  is  the 
clasp  of  the  bracelet  denoting  a life  destined  to  labour, 
but  endowed  at  last  with  an  inheritance  or  unexpected 
gain. 
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When  lines  from  the  -wrist  terminate  on  the  mount 
©f  the  Moon,  it  indicates  many  travels. 

If  a line  from  the  rascette  or  wrist  crosses  all  the 
plain  of  Mars  and  arrives  at  the  mount  of  the  Sun,  that 
line  presages  riches  and  honours  come  from  the  unex- 
pected favour  of  a king,  or  the  great. 

A line  starting  from  the  wrist,  near  the  percussion 
of  the  hand,  and  scaling  the  mount  of  the  Moon, 
stretches  towards  the  hepatic,  announces  tribulation 
and  adversity  ; especially  if  that  line  is  unequal. 

A line  direct  from  the  wrist  to  the  little  finger  shows 
lonw  travels.  Four  lines  at  the  wrist,  well  coloured, 
and  placed  in  the  form  of  a bracelet,  announce  eighty 
to  one  hundred  years  of  existence. 

If  two  little  branches  form  a sharp  angle  in  the 
wrist,  they  show  a man  destined  to  a rich  inheritance, 
honoured  in  old  age;  and  still  more  if  a star  or  a cross  be 
found  in  the  angle,  he  will  be  little  subject  to  diseases. 

The  preceding  is  an  outline  of  the  table  of  modern 
chiromancy.  It  is  no  doubt  unlikely  that  any  one 
reading  this  sketch  will  readily  adopt  as  settled  maxims 
the  presages  and  prognostications  contained  in  the  ex- 
position there  offered.  But  it  is  not  always  best  to 
indulge  in  a general  unbelief  of  everything  apparently 
impossible  or  miraculous.  Where  we  cannot  unriddle, 
we  should  sometimes  learn  to  trust ; and  if  we  cannot 
very  well  trust  either,  then  it  may  be  best  just  to  take 
the  riddle  as  a riddle,  and  see  what  good  can  be  got 
out  of  it  in  that  way.  Some  riddles  are  instructive  as 
well  as  amusing.  Then  again  it  is  much  easier  to  dis- 
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believe  than  disprove  some  things.  It  may  be  liai’d  to 
believe  that  three  grooved  circles  round  one’s  wrist 
show  that  the  owner  will  live  to  ninety  years  of  age; 
or  that  the  shape  of  a gridiron  at  the  base  of  the  little 
finger  would  indicate  some  budding  Jack  Sheppard. 
We  do  not  know,  nor  can  we  see,  the  connection  be- 
tween the  sign  and  the  thing  signified ; but  we  are 
just  as  unable,  or,  perhaps,  more  unable,  to  give  a 
logical  reason  for  the  denial,  as  the  palmer  is  to  prove 
his  case.  These  may  be  the  signs  of  the  qualities 
represented,  for  anything  that  can  be  said  to  the  con- 
trary; and  even  should  the  proprietor  of  the  grilled 
little  finger  turn  out  a model  citizen,  or  he  of  the 
triple  magic  bracelet  be  cut  oflT  in  the  prime  of  life, 
the  sceptic  is  no  nearer  his  proof  Counteracting 
causes  are  at  hand  in  abundance,  and  other  .signs  may 
be  present  whose  qualities  will  neutralize  the  good  or 
evil  inherent  in  the  former.  This,  indeed,  is  but  the 
outward  indication  of  a well-known  law  in  our  nature. 
Many  would  live  to  ninety  if  they  would  but  let  them- 
selves do  so ; but  another  law  is  in  their  membei's 
against  that  which  would  bear  them  up  in  life  till  that 
period.  The  good  is  overcome,  and  yields  to  a stronger 
influence.  Many,  too,  would  also  go  into  the  ways  of 
vice  and  folly,  if  following  merely  their  own  native 
instincts,  who  are  restrained  by  higher  and  better 
principles.  So  that  after  all  there  is  no  predestination 
of  that  kind  in  palmistry,  and  that  is  a good  thing  for 
all  parties— the  prophet  as  well  as  the  people.  Should 
an  individual  be  so  unhappy  as  to  show  the  sign  of 
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any  criminal  deed,  and  be  made  aware  of  his  danger, 
it  would  certainly  become  his  great  aim  to  use  every 
means  to  avoid  it;  whereas,  unwarned,  the  native  pro- 
pensity might  work  out  its  evil  unchecked.  By  this 
loophole  the  prophet  has  also  a way  of  getting  out  of 
his  difficulty  when  too  hard  pressed,  and  other  sources 
of  escape  shut  up. 

In  the  myriad  shapes  and  form.s  of  the  leaves  of  a 
tree,  no  one  like  another  in  minute  detail,  one  might 
at  first  conclude  that  no  fixed  law  was  followed  in 
such  development ; or,  perhaps,  that  the  vital  principle 
of  growth  operated  multifariously.  That  life-giving 
power  is,  however,  one  and  the  same,  and  were  the 
conditions  of  the  material  acted  upon  also  uniform,  the 
vegetable  world  would  be  a dead  and  blank  and  cheer- 
less monotony.  But,  when  in  one  leaf  may  be  seen 
curves  and  lines  and  angles  of  one  kind,  and  in  anothei' 
leaf  altogether  different  ones,  the  cause  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  difference  of  the  material  forming  that  leaf.  The 
fluid — if  it  is  a fluid — in  expanding  the  fibre,  has  found 
some  difficulty  in  stretching  out  one  part,  and  it  may 
be  limited  in  that  direction ; but  another  part  of  the 
fibre  was  more  plastic  and  yielding,  and  it  extended — 
thus,  an  irregularity  ensued.  In  the  same  way,  the 
grooves  in  the  surface  of  a leaf,  shootin"  out  in  all 
directions,  cannot  be  considered  arbitral’/  impressions 
without  some  matei’ial  cause.  If  a small  twig  deve- 
lops its  growth  on  one  side  of  a branch  instead  of  the 
other,  there  is  a reason  for  its  so  doing.  These  dif- 
ferent phenomena  on  the  tree  indicate  more  facility  of 
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development  in  those  parts  developed,  and  less  facility  in 
the  undeveloped,  and  it  is  the  outward  sign  that  tells  us 
of  such  and  such  a quality  in  the  resisting  or  facilitating 
material ; and,  no  doubt,  in  the  same  way,  the  shape 
of  one  hand  differs  from  another.  The  square,  conical, 
and  spatuled  fingers  are  not  so  without  some  internal 
cause.  Neither,  therefore,  are  the  mounts  on  the 
palm,  nor  the  lines  radiating  in  all  directions  so  vari- 
ously, without  some  reason,  and  that  reason  to  be 
found  in  the  constitution  of  the  fibre  in  its  relation  to 
the  impressing  principle ; while  that  impress  must 
come  from  within,  and  be  an  emanation  of  the  souL 
It  is  at  least  not  so  difficult  to  believe  in  such  visible 
manifestations  of  character  when  seen  in  phienology, 
or  even  physiognomy. 

Every  one  knows  that  in  phrenology  the  cranium  or 
skull  is  alleged  to  indicate,  by  protuberances,  depres- 
sions, or  other  forms,  the  existence  of  inward  moral 
and  mental  characteristics.  This  was  generally  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  a greater  or  less  bulk  of  brain 
against  the  protruding  or  receding  part ; that  the  outer 
cranium,  in  fact,  before  consolidation  took  place,  fitted 
itself  to  the  volume  of  brain  as  a lobster-shell  fits 
itself  to  the  body  of  that  animal— or  a plaster  cast  cor- 
responds with  a cranium  over  which  it  is  placed.  This, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  is  a very  materialistic  view  of 
our  nature.  One  always  shrinks  a little  at  the  idea  of 
tracing  our  descent  from  apes  and  baboons.  Still,  they 
are  animals,  if  not  men  and  brothers,  and  we  have 
much  in  common  with  animated  nature;  but  this 
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notion  of  the  brain  moulding  its  outer  iutegumeiit,  in 
the  way  it  is  always  described,  somewhat  more  nearly 
shows  a resemblance  to  the  development  of  a turnip  or 
a cabbage.  Unquestionably,  however,  the  brain  and 
face  give  indications  of  the  inner  spirit,  and  if  they  do 
so,  neither  may  the  hand  be  without  its  manifestations. 
In  this  research,  therefore,  we  are  indebted  to  chiro- 
mancy for  presenting  us  with  views  of  the  brain,  and 
its  developing  power,  more  agreeable  to  our  notions  of 
man’s  dignity  than  tlie  lobster  process;  but  whether 
equally  agreeable  to  truth  and  fact,  may  possibly  be 
an  open  question. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Desbarrolles  divides  man 
cliiromantically  into  three  parts,  or  three  beings — the 
soul,  the  sidereal  body,  and  the  material.  Each  of 
these  is  supposed  to  inspire  and  expire  the  astral  fluid 
by  its  own  special  organs;  but  the  soul  or  mind,  espe- 
cially by  the  eyes,  the  hair,  the  hands,  and  the  feet. 
These,  in  short,  are  its  electric  points,  and  most  people 
who  have  seen  and  heard  a lecture  on  electricity,  have 
seen  the  hairs  of  the  head  in  agitation  by  that  fluid 
passing  out — it,  no  doubt,  comes  from  the  end  of  the 
nose  as  well,  but  that  useful  appendage  belongs  to  t*he 
material  body.  The  mind  or  soul  breathes  that  astral 
light  by  these  organs,  which  seem  fitted  by  nature  ex- 
pre.ssly  for  the  purpose,  in  the  hollow  tubes  of  which 
they  are  composed,  and  which  can  have  but  that  end 
in  view,  nature  always  abhorring  a vacancy.  Every 
one  knows  if  you  stroke  the  back  of  a cat  against  the 
hail’,  it  gives  out  sparks.  Balzac  rclate.s,  in  one  of  his 
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works,  an  instance  of  a cliild  looking  at  its  motlier 
combing  her  hair,  and  who  called  out  that  he  saw 
sparks  of  fire  coming  out  of  her  head.  The  question 
was  then  sussested,  whether  the  constituent  element 
of  electricity  did  not  enter  as  a base  into  that  parti- 
cular essence  whence  issued  our  ideas  and  volitions ; 
and  whether  the  fluid  phenomena  of  our  will  created 
within  us,  and  so  spontaneously  active  amidst  condi- 
tions still  obscure,  were  more  extraordinary  than  those 
of  the  fluid,  invisible,  intangible,  produced  by  the 
voltaic  pile  upon  the  nervous  system  of  a dead  man. 
The  eyes  visibly  absorb  and  throw  out  light.  When 
Ave  look  with  attention,  we  absorb  in  some  degree  the 
image,  the  reflection  of  an  object.  We  say,  we  devour 
a thing  Avitb  our  eyes,  and  it  is,  in  a manner,  literally 
correct.  We  also  say,  the  eyes  sparkle  Avith  fire;  here, 
then,  are  the  inspiration  and  respiration  of  the  eyes 
.sanctioned  in  common  speech  ; and  besides,  is  it  not 
obvious  in  the  act  of  magnetizing?  Does  not  the 
magnetize!’  cast  out  from  his  own  eyes  fluid  raj'^sAvhich 
are  absorbed  by  the  eyes  of  the  magnetized,  which 
gradually  close  1 After  fatiguing  labour,  the  eyes  Avill 
sometimes  throw  out  sparks,  that  the  physician  Avill 
tell  you  are  those  of  electricity,  excited  by  unusual 
means.  When  one  receives  a violent  blow  on  the  eyes, 
a thousand  sparks  fly  out.  Is  not  this,  then,  a supei- 
abundance  of  the  fluid  dispersed  by  a violent  shock,  as 
one  strikes  Avater  at  a fountain  with  a stick  ? 

Are  not  the  nails,  also,  the  fluid  solidified  in  air,  an 
intermediate  between  fluid  and  flesh  ? 
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“ Tlie  line,”  says  Balzac,  “ where  flesh  ends  and  the 
nail  begins,  contains  the  inexplicable  mysterj’  of  the 
constant  transformation  of  fluids  in  to  horn,showing  that 
nothing  is  impossible  in  the  wonderful  modifications  of 
the  human  substance.”  Then,  again  as  to  the  circulation 
of  the  electricity,  or  nervous  circulation.  The  French 
savans  think  there  undoubtedly  is  proof  of  such  circu- 
lation ; and  the  chiromant  is  thus  brought  back  to  his 
vantage  ground.  The  nervous  circulation  is  the  course 
of  the  astral  light.  Magnetism  has  long  since  proved 
that  that  circulation  acts  and  receives  its  impressions 
from  without.  The  moving  power  is  not  centred  in 
man;  it  is  in  entire  nature ; it  is  universal  life,  the  bond 
of  humanity.  But  do  the  cranium,  the  face,  and  the 
hand,  jdeld  to  the  constant  action  of  the  will  ? There 
is  no  doubt  of  it  in  chiromancy.  By  means  of  that  con- 
tinual inspiring  and  respiring,  the  electricity  attracted 
by  the  hair  and  the  eyelashes,  and  penetrating  by  the 
capillary  tubes,  and  the  porosity  of  the  cranium,  may, 
when  it  is  specially  directed  to  an  organ,  or  lobe  repre- 
senting that  organ,  by  the  will,  which  is  the  principal 
moving  power  in  the  human  body,  make  the  cranium 
yield  to  that  continual  and  powerful  action.  For  if 
we  may  deny  the  impelling  power  of  the  brain,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  of  electricity,  of  Avhich  we 
have  proof  every  day.  And  then  is  found  an  explana- 
tion of  the  development  of  certain  parts  of  the  cranium 
excited  by  exercise ; a natural  development,  as  one  sees 
in  the  muscles  of  the  arms  exercised  by  labour.  But 
it  is  conceived  impossible  that  the  brain  should  be  de- 
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veloped  like  the  muscles,  which  are  destined  to  act. 
That  electricity,  attracted  more  frequently  towards  a 
point  of  the  cranium  leaves  in  its  development  traces 
of  its  continual  passage,  may,  and  ought  to  be — matter 
must  act ; but  the  brain,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  soul, 
the  immaterial  part  of  man,  is  not  subject  to  the  same 
laws — the  intellect  does  not  act,  it  causes  to  act ; it 
thinks,  and  leaves  to  its  agents  the  care  of  executing 
its  thoughts.  It  remains  entire,  calm,  immovable, 
and  it  is  thus  that  we  ought  to  represent  to  ourselves 
the  divine  power  of  which  it  is  the  image.  Only  it 
radiates  more  or  less,  and  by  its  rays  projects  certain 
unequal  aptitudes,  wliich  require  a more  or  less  abun- 
dant supply  of  the  celestial  fluid,  each  aptitude  being 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  energy  with  which 
the  fluid  is  precipitated. 

Since  such  is  the  case  with  phrenology,  what,  then, 
asks  our  high  priest,  is  there  astonishing  in  the  fact, 
that  electricity,  passing  from  the  hand  to  the  brain, 
and  from  the  brain  to  the  hand,  by  the  communication 
of  the  nerves,  should  write,  in  its  continual  passage  on 
one  side  the  fatality  which  comes  from  the  stars,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  volitions  that  come  from  the  brain  ? 
Why  should  not  that  organ  of  the  head  have  its  repre- 
sentative in  the  hand,  as  chiromancy  afflrms,  and  as 
the  perfect  accord  between  the  two  systems  proves  ? 
That  admitted  the  science  of  the  hands  would  be  much 
more  easily  exercised,  and  much  more  useful  than 
phrenology.  Phrenologists  confess  that  it  takes  several 
hours  to°study  the  organs  of  the  head,  and,  conse- 
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quently,  to  gain  a knowledge  of  the  qualities  or  faults 
of  the  persons  whose  instincts  they  are  examining. 

But  in  chirognomy,  or  chiromancy,  it  takes  only  a 
second,  a glance,  to  know  with  whom  one  has  to  do. 
It  is  necessary,  doubtless,  to  see  the  open  hand  ; but  a 
few  moments  sufl&ce.  And  that  is  not  all,  a mistake 
in  chiromancy,  as  to  places,  is  not  possible.  The 
mounts,  the  lines,  are  traced  in  a way  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. The  least  deviation,  the  least  break,  is  observed 
at  a glance.  One  may  compare,  study,  and  read,  as  in 
a book,  at  one’s  leisure. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  SEVEN  CAPITAL  SINS. 

Good  reader,  then,  hold  up  your  hand,  and  examine 
carefully  whether  you  can  find  any,  or  all,  or  none  of 
the  following,  which  are  called  the  seven  capital  sins. 
These  sins  are — excessive  pride — luxury — wrath — idle- 
ness— avarice — envy — gluttony.  In  a general  way,  i!' 

jmu  have  got  long  fingers,  it  denotes  meanness,  shabbi- 
ness. Dry  and  knotted  fingers,  egotism,  an  overbearing 
disposition.  First  phalange  of  the  thumb  very  long  is 
an  excessive  self-will  and  contempt  of  others.  The 
philosophic  knot,  scepticism. 

Pointed  fingers,  especially  the  index,  take  a false 
view  of  things.  The  mount  of  Jupiter  greatly  deve- 
loped, is  excessive  pride.  A branch  leaving  the  line  of 
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life,  ascending  in  a right  line,  and  surmounted  by  a 
star  on  the  mount,  is  pride  going  to  folly.  With  an 
unreasonable  pride,  the  line  of  the  head  is  necessarily 
short,  and  the  mount  of  the  Sun  is  covered  with  barred 
lines,  which  indicate  celebrity,  and  impotence.  The 
complexion  of  such  a person  will  be  fresh,  well-coloured, 
blustering- voice,  baldness  at  the  top  of  his  head,  his 
head  thrown  back  in  walking. 

LUXURY. 

Love  is  the  soul  of  life ; luxury  is  the  tomb  of  love 

it  is  the  death  of  the  soul.  Hands  short,  fat, 

smooth,  soft,  with  dimples,  fingers  broad  at  the  base, 
indicate  a taste  for  pleasure.  First  phalange  of  the 
thumb  short,  softness,  carelessness.  Second  phalange 
well  developed,  want  of  logic.  Pointed  fingers,  ready 
to  seize  everything  that  offers  pleasure.  Soft  palm, 
indolence.  Mount  of  Venus  well  developed,  strong 
passions.  King  of  Venus,  unlimited  luxury.  Ring  of 
Venus  either  broken,  or  double,  or  triple,  great  dissi- 
pation. Mount  of  the  Moon  well  developed,  imagina- 
tion aiding  and  heightening  every  ruling  desire.  Line 
of  the  heart  broad  and  pale,  cold  debauchery.  Line 
of  the  heart  tortuous,  like  a serpent,  and  of  a red  or 
livid  colour,  luxury.  Cross  on  the  third  phalange  of 
the  index,  luxury. 

ANGER 

Has  the  following  signs First  joint  of  the  thumb 
very  short,  and  having  the  form  of  a ball ; smooth  and 
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spatuled  fingers,  hands  very  hard,  nails  short  and  hard. 
Line  of  life  large,  hollow,  and  red — this  signifies  wrath 
and  brutality.  Plain  of  Mars  rayed,  and  a cross  in 
the  middle — quarrelling.  Mount  of  Mars  flat  and 

rayed — furious  passion.  All  the  hand  covered  with 
rays — extreme  irritability. 

INDOLENCE. 

Hands  fat  and  very  soft.  First  joint  of  the  thumb 
very  short ; pointed  fingers — this  signifies  a dreamy, 
romantic  life.  Smooth  fingers.  Line  of  life  short. 
Mount  of  Jupiter  absent.  Mount  of  Venus,  calm, 
without  rays,  well  developed.  Mount  of  Mars  strong, 
means  resignation.  Mount  of  Mercury  flat  and  witli- 
out  wrinkles — no  taste  for  science.  Mount  of  Sun  fiat 
— no  ideas  of  art,  but  love  of  riches.  Line  of  life  pale, 
slender.  A narrow  hand. 

AVARICE. 

The  thumb,  across,  and  inclined  towards  the  fingers ; 
fingers  square,  or  pointed  to  excess  ; hands  very  hard, 
fingers  long,  very  lean,  knotty,  dry  ; skin  over  the 
back  of  the  hand  hard,  dry,  and  wrinkled.  Finger- 
joints  go  close  together,  and  through  which  there  is 
no  transparency.  A line  of  the  head  very  straight, 
and  going  as  far  as  the  percussion  of  the  hand.  No 
mount  ot  the  Moon,  which  is  an  absence  of  imagina- 
tion. Mount  of  Venus  flat  and  weak.  Mount  of  Mer- 
cury well  developed — cunning  and  theft.  Bars  upon 
the  mount  of  Mercury,  a large  line  going  directly  from 
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the  Jine  of  the  heart  to  the  little  finger.  Line  of  the 
heart  short,  and  without  branches. 

ENVY. 

Hands  long,  dry,  and  bony.  First  joint  of  thumb 
long.  Second  joint  short.  Nails  very  short — denote 
discontent  and  a quarrelsome  humour.  Line  of  the 
heart  slender,  very  short— egotism.  Mount  of  Jupiter 
well  developed,  but  rayed  across.  Mount  of  Sun,  with 
lines  barred  across.  Mount  of  the  Moon  developed 
and  rayed.  Philosophic  knot  developed  to  excess. 
Hands  soft  and  spatuled.  Line  of  the  head  and  the 
line  of  life  separated,  and  the  space  between  them  full 
of  crossed  lines.  Mount  of  Mercur}’  excessive. 

GLUTTONY. 

Gluttony  enters  into  the  hand  of  pleasure.  Fat, 
puffy  hand,  glistening,  thick,  short ; fingers  very  strong, 
very  thick  at  the  third  phalange.  The  palm  longer 
than  the  fingers — this  is  sensuality  and  materialism. 
The  thumb  very  short  is  carelessness,  abandonment  to 
the  appetites.  Mount  of  Jujnter  well  developed. 
Mount  of  the  Moon  developed.  Mount  of  Venus 
middling;  but  smooth,  calm,  in  love.  Hand  soft  or 
elastic.  Line  of  the  head  short — brutal  gluttony. 
Line  of  the  head  fine  and  long — refined  gluttony. 
Line  of  the  heart  short  and  without  branches — 
egotism.  Colour  of  the  lines,  red,  especially  in  youth. 
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CHAPTER  XXVTL 

POWER  OF  INTERPRETATION. 

TfiERE  is  a black  book  to  read,  but  at  another  place 
the  hand  of  a model  man  will  also  be  given,  and  the 
reader  can  see  how  near  he  comes  to  that  standard. 
In  this  view  of  the  case  the  hand  is  very  like  a look- 
ing-glass.  You  see  your  face  reflected  there,  but  you 
cannot  see  it,  and  would  never  know  what  it  is  like, 
had  you  no  such  medium.  Now  the  hand,  if  chiro- 
mancy be  right,  is  just  the  looking-glass  of  the  inner 
man.  One  never  knows  one’s  self  from  our  own  self- 
complacent  notions.  We  must  look  out  of  ourselves 
and  see  a reflection  somewhere,  and  that  is  not  always 
to  be  got,  either  in  the  praises  of  friends  or  the  de- 
traction of  enemies.  But  your  hand  must  be  the  best 
friend  and  the  mo.st  unflattering.  It  will  tell  you 
your  faulto  plump  and  plain  ; often,  too,  giving  an  in- 
dication liow  they  may  be  remedied.  Burns,  the 
Scottish  poet,  sighed  for  such  a monitor  when  he  said, 

“ Ob,  would  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us. 

To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us. 

It  would  frae  mony  a blunder  free  us, 

And  foolish  notion.” 

Listen  to  what  one  chiromaut  says  as  to  his  power 
of  interpretation,  and  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  what 
one  man  can  do  another  may . — 

Give  me  the  hand  of  an  artist  of  talent,  and, 
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without  ever  having  seen  his  picture,  I will  tell  him 
whether  he  likes  form  or  colour ; if  he  cares  for  details 
or  is  satisfied  with  the  massive ; whether  he  works  by 
reflection  or  inspiration  ; whether  he  prefers  the  imi- 
tation of  nature,  or  works  of  imagination.  And, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  moment,  according  to  his 
bearing,  his  conviction  and  his  logic,  and,  as  a last 
resource  to  make  proof  of  it,  according  to  his  Saturnian 
line,  I will  predict  to  him  a greater  or  less  degree  of 
success,  and  also  a greater  or  less  degree  of  fame  on 
consulting  the  line  of  the  Sun.  I will  tell  a physician, 
as  I have  already  done  many  times,  and  always  with- 
out error,  how  he  treats  his  patients,  what  is  his 
method  of  ascertaining  a disease,  which  is  the  great 
point  in  medicine,  whether  . by  inspiration  or  reflection, 
or  by  tracing  effects  to  their  cause  ; and  I will  say  for 
a certainty,  here  is  a skilful  physician  who  will  never 
do  anything  imprudent ; and  if  his  will  be  as  strong  as 
his  science  and  his  logic,  I will  add,  he  will  succeed, 
and  I will  predict  for  him  success,  alwaj^s  providing 
the  Saturnian  line  and  that  of  the  Sun  are  favour- 
able.” 

That  every  man  may  be  his  own  fortune-teller,  too, 
the  mode  of  proceeding  is  not  withheld  from  the 
world. 

“I  commence  at  first  by  the  system  of  D’Arpentigny, 
and  interrogate  the  great  moving  power  of  life— the 
■will — represented  by  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb  ; then 
I pass  to  logic,  represented  by  the  second.  That  done, 
I examine  the  extremity  of  the  fingers— square,  pointed. 
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spatuled,  or  mixed.  I study  with  care  their  form, 
whether  smooth,  or  modified  by  the  philosophical  knots, 
or  those  of  material  order.  I look  at  their  base  if  the 
material  tastes  predominate ; then  I see  if  the  fingers 
are  longer  than  the  palm,  or  if  the  palm  has  greater 
length  than  the  fingers,  or  if  the  fingers  and  the  palm 
are  of  equal  length.  I squeeze  the  hand  to  know  if  it 
IS  soft  or  hard,  indolent  or  active.  Then  I consult 
chiromancy  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  I examine  first 
the  mounts,  and  see  which  one  carries  it  over  the  others 
by  its  relative  development.  At  the  first  glance  I have 
ascertained  that  passion  is  predominant — it  may  be 
love,  or  imagination,  ambition,  art,  science  or  commerce. 
To  know  if  that  principal  taste  is  strongly  protected,  I 
interrogate  the  three  principal  lines — the  heart,  the 
head,  and  the  health.  Then  to  know  the  probability 
of  its  acting  for  the  happiness,  or,  at  least,  the  success 
of  the  person  in  life,  I follow  the  line  of  chance  in  its 
course,  and  note  the  places  where  it  is  arrested  and 
broken ; whether  in  the  plain  of  Mars,  in  the  line  of 
the  head,  or  the  line  of  the  heart.  If  the  line  of  chance 
ploughs  through  all  these  obstacles  a triumphant 
fuiTow,  and  is  arrested  at  the  first  joining  of  the  finger 
of  Saturn,  I can  answer  for  his  happiness  or  success  ; 
but  if  it  advances  a little  more  and  penetrates  into  the 
first  phalange,  it  is  a great  misfortune — excess  in 
everything  is  an  evil.  If  the  line  of  chance  is  broken, 
arrested,  winding,  I look  at  the  mounts  one  after  the 
othei’,  Jupiter  first.  Has  be  crosses,  stars,  lines  ? All 
IK  good  if  these  lines  are  not  across  ; Jupiter  will  pro- 
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tecfc  us.  A line  of  the  Sun  taking  the  bottom  of  the 
hand  may  also  replace  or  correct  the  Saturnian.  Mer- 
cury, if  he  inclines  towards  the  Sun,  will  give  science, 
eloquence,  and  these  qualities  will  comjiensate  the  bad 
chance ; but  if  the  mount  of  Mars  is  plain,  without 
wrinkle,  and  if,  which  there  nearly  always  happens, 
the  mount  of  the  Moon  is  also  full  and  smooth,  I breathe 
freely;  I see  resignation  and  tranquillity  of  mind 
triumphing  over  all  the  miseries  of  life.  Hail,  holy 
resignation,  first  of  all  virtues  in  life’s  struggle  ! With 
it  Diogenes  breaks  in  pieces  his  porringer;  with  it 
Socrates  prepares  himself  with  a smile  for  death.” 

“With  resignation  and  calm,  every  passion  developed 
in  the  hand,  and  well  employed,  may  replace  tlie 
Saturnian,  and  carve  out  for  itself  a new  fortune.  I 
study  the  form  of  the  fingers  according  to  astrological 
data.  Jupiter  pointed  will  give  us  contemplation 
necessary  for  the  artist.  Saturn  broad  and  full  at  the 
nailed  phalange  will  indicate  sorrow,  a disgust  for  life, 
and  a horrible  temptation  to  suicide ; a desire  for  magic 
and  superstitious  fancies,  an  idea  of  finding  hidden 
treasure.  The  .spatuled  ring  finger  somewhat  swollen 
at  the  philosophic  phalange,  will  indicate  an  ardent 
desire  for  the  arts ; Mercury,  with  a.  knot  on  the  first 
phalange,  will  indicate  the  philosopher,  the  investi- 
gator. 

“ To  finish  my  work,  I examine  the  points,  the 
crosses,  the  stars,  the  squares,  tlie  circles,  the  branches, 
the  lines,  bent  or  broken,  and  their  colour , the  isles, 
the  chains,  the  bars,  the  triangles — alwa}"S  taking  care 
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to  modify  them  according  to  the  place  where  they  are 
found,  on  Mars,  Jupiter,  the  Sun,  or  others.  I then 
make  a resume  of  the  whole ; the  best  seconded  in- 
stincts carry  it  over  the  others,  and  disown  them  ; the 
good  carries  it  over  the  evil,  the  evil  over  the  good. 
I calculate  the  force  of  action  and  of  resistance.  I 
compare,  and  after  the  general  instincts,  more  or  less 
noble,  I classify  the  worlds.  The  first  world  of  the 
Sun,  for  example,  will  be  glory  based  upon  an  aspira- 
tion after  the  beautiful ; the  second,  celebrity  based 
upon  ambition  ; the  third,  fortune  ; and  so  of  the  other 
mounts.  The  work  finished,  I make  my  calcula- 
tions, and  say  scrupulously  what  my  conscience  dic- 
tates. 

“ This  process,  slow  and  somewhat  difficult  at  first, 
is  done  afterwards  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  the  same 
as  a child  learning  to  read.  He  must  first  know  his 
alphabet,  spell  his  words,  and  then  read.” 

This  is  very  clear  and  methodical  as  a general  plan  ; 
and  should  any  reader  of  this  wish  to  practise  the  art 
upon  himself,  the  few  following  specific  applications 
may  still  further  aid  him : — 

Jupiter  gives  religion,  ambition,  pride,  or  the  desire 
to  shine  for  the  sake  of  shininw. 

O 

Saturn  gives  prudence,  sorrow,  superstition. 

Apollo  gives  glory,  fame,  riches. 

Mercury  gives  science,  eloquence,  theft,  and  cunning. 

Mars  gives  resignation,  courage,  and  fierceness. 

Venus  gives  charity,  love,  and  passion. 

The  Moon  gives  melancholy,  imagination,  error. 
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It  miglit  be  supposed,  then,  that  a person  with  the 
mount  of  Jupiter  well  developed  would  be  religious; 
but  he  is  not. 

A line  of  the  Sun  may  be  seen  well  traced  in  a hand, 
and  its  owner  may  be  thought  to  be  devoted  to  art, 
but  he  has  no  genius  for  art ; he  has  only  a passion 
for  riches,  gold,  and  silver,  and  for  all  that  shines  in 
luxury  and  splendour. 

On  the  mount  of  Mercury  you  may  think  to  find  a 
man  of  science  ; but  in  your  dealings  with  him  he  turns 
out  a rogue,  and  little  better  than  a thief.  Great  care 
must  therefoi’e  be  used  in  sifting  the  evidence,  and 
chirognoiny  comes  to  the  aid  of  her  sister  art,  chiro- 
mancy. 

The  pointed  fingers  represent  the  divine  world. 

The  square  fingers,  the  natural  world. 

The  spatuled  fingers,  the  material  world. 

Now,  for  the  mount  of  Jupiter,  the  pointed  fingers 
indicate  religion  ; for  the  mount  of  Apollo,  the  jjointed 
fingers  represent  desire  of  glory ; the  square  fingers, 
love  of  truth  in  art;  the  spatuled  fingers,  desire  of 
riches,  or  progress  in  art;  and  so  on  with  the  other 
fingers. 

The  lines  also  modify  the  tendencies  of  the  mounts. 
A line  of  the  head  very  straight,  a line  of  the  l^eart 
rather  weak,  knots  in  the  fingers,  a thumb  long  in  the 
first  joint,  may  give  to  the  line  of  the  Sun  the  signifi  - 
cation  of  love  of  riches  instead  of  the  love  of  art. 

Also,  a study  of  the  dispositions  by  the  colour  of 
the  lines  may  aid  powerfully.  A pale  line  indicates  a 
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phlegmatic,  and  consequently  a lymphatic  tempera- 
ment. A red  line  indicates  a sanguine  person,  irritable. 
A yellow  line,  a bilious  habit.  A livid  line  is  the  sign 
of  a melancholy  disposition.  In  the  ancient  art,  a red 
line  was  the  ideal,  or  power ; white  was  reason,  calm- 
ness ; blue,  material  instincts,  evil,  disorder. 

Great  impoi’tance  is  attached  to  the  colour  of  the 
lines  by  chiromancy,  and  in  this,  the  heavenly  part  ot 
the  science,  comes  at  least  into  close  contact  with  a 
well-established  law  in  chemistry  and  medicine  upon 
earth.  The  colour  and  quality  of  the  venous  blood,  as 
well  as  the  arterial,  indicate  much  as  to  health  and 
temperament.  Neither  is  the  doctrine  of  the  astral 
light,  or  starry  influence,  when  modernized  and  resolved 
into  the  common  language  of  popular  science,  so  mix’a- 
culous  as  at  first  sight  it  appears.  The  chiromants 
say  that,  after  great  study  and  analysis,  it  has  been 
concluded  that  the  astral  lirrht  is  nothing  but  the  in- 
spiration  and  respiration  of  the  universal  soul  of  na- 
ture ; that  it  pervades  all  substance.s,  and  rises  up  into 
the  manifestations,  not  only  of  animal  life  but  of  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual.  Everything  breathes  it  out 
and  breathes  it  in.  It  connects  every  object  in  nature 
with  every  other  object;  giving  and  taking,  impress- 
ing and  being  impressed,  not  only  on  this  side  of  the 
great  ocean  gulf  between  our  planet  and  the  heavenly 
bodies,  but  through  that  infinite  Atlantic,  speeding  its 
messages  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  from  heaven  to 
earth.  This  is  all  popularly  believed ; it  is  magnetic 
attiaction.  Nor  less  is  it  well  known  to  exercise  some 
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principle  of  vitality. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE  ASTRAL  FLUID. 

AVe  are  told  that  the  physiological  effects  of  galvanism 
ire  very  wonderful.  The  action  of  this  kind  of  elec- 
ji’icity  on  a dead  frog,  as  well  as  on  other  animals, 
jccasions  a tremulous  motion  of  the  muscles,  and  gene- 
'ally  an  extension  of  the  limbs.  If  the  legs  of  a frog 
'ecently  dead  be  skinned,  and  a small  part  of  the  spine 
ittached  to  them,  but  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
body,  and  a part  of  the  nerve  proceeding  from  this 
limb  be  wrapped  up  in  a bit  of  tinfoil,  or  laid  upon 
zinc,  the  motion  of  the  limb  will  be  vigorous.  When 
the  current  of  voltaic  electricity  is  made  to  pass  along  a 
nerve  distributed  to  any  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion,  they  are  thrown  into  violent  convulsive  con- 
tractions. Some  animals  are  also  extremely  suscejitibla 
of  an  impression  from  the  fluid. 

An  earthworm  placed  upon  a piece  of  silver  lying 
on  a plate  of  zinc,  will  suffer  no  inconvenience  until 
it  happen  to  stretch  its  head  over  and  touch  the  zinc, 
thus  completing  the  galvanic  circle,  when  it  suddenly 
recoils,  as  if  it  had  felt  a sliock. 

On  large  animals  the  effects  are  still  more  striking. 
If  two  wires  connected  with  the  poles  of  a battery  of 
100  plates  be  inserted  into  the  ears  of  an  ox  or  sheep. 
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wlien  the  head  has  been  removed  from  the  body  of  the 
animal  recently  killed,  very  strong  action  will  be  ex- 
cited in  the  muscles  of  the  face  every  time  the  current 
is  completed.  The  convulsions  are  so  genei’al  as  to 
make  it  appear  as  if  the  animal  were  restored  to  the 
power  of  sensation,  and  enduring  intense  suffering. 
The  eyes  are  seen  to  open  and  shut  spontaneously ; 
they  roll  in  their  sockets  as  if  endowed  with  vision, 
the  pupils  being,  at  the  same  time,  widely  dilated;  the 
nostrils  vibrate  as  if  in  the  act  of  smelling,  and  the 
masticatory  movements  of  the  jaws  are  imitated.  The 
effects  of  some  experiments  on  a dead  human  body  are 
very  awful.  A criminal  hanged  at  Newgate  was  once 
so  operated  upon,  and  his  contortions  were  so  frightful 
as  to  terrify  the  students  who  witnessed  them.  The 
body  raised  itself  suddenly  up,  lifted  its  arm,  and  with 
the  eyes  and  muscles  of  the  face  showing  the  most  in- 
tense agony,  struggled  apparently  in  convulsions. 

As  a matter  of  fact  in  science  there  is,  therefore,  no 
doubt  of  our  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  that  agent. 
It  does  go  into  us  and  operate  upon  our  nervous 
sj'stem.  We  see  it  also  coming  out  of  our  bodies  in 
sparKs,  when  they  are  positively  charged  and  touched 
by  a negative. 

The  impression  made  upon  some  of  the  nerves  of 
the  face  when  they  form  part  of  the  circuit,  is  accom- 
panied by  the  sensation  of  a vivid  flash  of  light.  If  a 
person  on  the  electral  stool  be  charged  with  much 
electricity,  his  hair  will  stand  on  end,  like  quills  on 
the  back  of  “the  ruSled  porcupine.”  What  may  all 
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this  be,  then,  but  the  exhaling  or  respiring  of  the  uni- 
versal life  mentioned,  and  that  it  is  brought  from  the 
clouds,  where  so  much  of  it  is  in  store,  is  well  enough 
kiiown.  It  comes  from  thence,  and  goes  into  the  earth, 
and  from  the  earth  it  goes  back  to  the  clouds ; nor,  so 
far  as  we  know,  does  it  stop  there,  but  may  be  one  of 
the  elements  of  that  all-pervading  power  of  attraction 
that  binds  the  whole  universe  together.  Then  if  it 
does  go  beyond  that  wide  gulf,  it  must  have  its  terminus 
in  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  greater  planets,  and  we  will 
Act  upon  them  and  they  upon  us  alter  all.  Radically, 
•then,  the  principle  enunciated  by  chiromancy  may  be 
sound,  after  all  the  ridicule  heaped  upon  it.  But  if  it 
is  not  sound,  it  is,  at  least,  beautifully  ingenious,  as 
the  following  may  show. 

The  great  electric  fluid— the  astral  light— is  com- 
posed of  different  fluids,  emanating  from  the  seven 
principal  planets,  as  light  is  composed  of  seven  rays 
which  have  a single  point  of  concentration.  And  as 
an  object  with  one  prevailing  colour  only  reflects 
others  partially,  but  does  not  extinguish  them,  some 
other  cause  may  make  them  reappear,  as  chemistiy 
shows  us  every  day ; so  man  more  especially  attracts, 
either  by  his  hereditary  conformation,  or  by  the  hour 
of  his  birth,  the  influence  of  the  dominant  planet  in 
the  heavens.  From  it  he  receives  the  impression,  as 
objects  imbibe  their  special  prevailing  colour.  But,  as 
an  acid  may  change  a colour,  and  replace  it  by  another, 
so  the  will,  when  very  powerful,  may  modify  and  com- 
pletely change  the  native  character.  Colour  is  only 
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absorbed  by  a new  combination,  as  character  is  swa}'ed 
by  a powerful  will,  and  both  will  necessarily  have 
tendencies  to  reappear.  Do  not  the  planets,  in  their 
successive  movenrents,  twisting  together  the  net-work 
of  their  fluids,  of  which  each  one  prevails  in  turn,  form 
those  jets  of  light  which  give  an  azure  hue  to  the  sky, 
the  dark  cloud,  the  calm,  the  tempest  1 May  there  not 
result  from  this  perpetual  motion  a musical  harmony, 
of  which  our  too  obtuse  senses  catch  not  the  divine 
■jtrains,  and  which  rapt  angels  only  pei’ceive,  because 
they  extend,  in  the  sublimity  of  their  thoughts,  the 
limits  of  human  organization?  Pythagoras  thought 
so ; and  artists  placed  harps  in  the  hands  of  angels,  as 
the  Pagans  put  into  the  hands  of  Pan,  the  universe,  a 
pipe  with  seven  reeds. 

And  is  the  light  of  the  sun  exclusively  necessary  for 
the  creation  ? It  is  the  sun  which  gives  existence  to 
vegetables,  and  which  supports  them ; but  that  great 
agent  of  nature,  all  powerful  as  he  is,  is  not  the  sole 
cause  of  their  development.  If  the  sun  invites  most 
of  those  of  our  climate  to  open  their  flowers,  he  make.'j 
others  shut  them,  and  these  only  flourish  bj'^  night. 
His  departure  from  our  hemisphere  destroys  not  the 
power  of  nature.  It  is  then  when  most  of  the  mosses 
which  tapestry  the  rocks  with  an  emerald  green 
flourish,  and  when  the  trunks  of  trees  in  moist  placefy 
aie  covei’ed  with  plants,  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  but 
which  the  microscope  reveals  as  pillars  of  bronze. 
These  vegetations,  strongest  in  winter,  destroy  all  our 
reasonings  about  the  universal  effect  of  heat,  since 
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plants  of  an  organization  so  delicate  seem  to  have  need 
of  a milder  temperature  for  their  development.  It  is 
thus  evident,  as  this  passage  of  Bernardin  St.  Pierre 
proves,  that  there  are  plants  on  which  the  influence  of 
the  malign  planets,  as  Saturn  and  the  Moon,  prevails 
occasionally  over  the  solar  influence ; and,  also,  that 
each  planet  has  its  peculiar  plant,  which  springs  up 
and  grows  under  its  influence;  and  its  favourite  mine- 
rals, which  it  marks  with  its  signature,  as  it  impresses 
the  race  of  men. 

“ You  see,”  says  Paracelsus,  “ each  herb  growing  up 
in  the  form  which  is  suitable  for  it.  Man  is  also  dis- 
tinguished by  a special  form,  perfectly  adapted  to  his 
individual  nature.  And  as  by  the  form  of  the  herb  we 
recognize  its  species,  we  know  also  the  character  of 

man  by  his  configuration.” 

The  study  of  the  heavenly  signs  teaches  us  to  give 
to  each  thing  its  true  name— not  to  call  a wolf  a sheep, 
or  a dove  a fox,  for  that  true  name  is  written  in  the 
form  itself.  Nature  has  established  special  charactei-s 
which  form  the  sign  of  each  bodily  member,  and 
by  aid  of  these  signs  it  reveals  the  most  intimate 
gecrets  of  every  organization,  and  chiefly  man.  No- 
thing that  exists  is  without  a particular  sign,  only  it 
must  be  seen.  It  is,  however,  always  to  be  understood 
that  a type  may  predominate  in  a person;  but  it  la 
never  isolated.  One  may  receive  at  birth  the  influ- 
ence of  several  planets,  it  may  be  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and 
Venus.  But  while  Jupiter  only  may  predominate, 
Saturn  and  Venus  will  modify  the  character,  in  adding 
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to  it  tlieir  various  influences.  Thus  a person  will 
never  be  always  nervous,  bilious,  or  sanguine  exclu- 
sively; but  he  wiU  be  nervous,  bilious,  and  sanguine 
at  once.  One  of  these  temperaments  will  essentially 
predominate,  without  doubt,  but  modified  by  the  two 
others. 

Nor  are  human  actions  alone  written  in  the  astral 
light.  They  also  leave  their  traces  upon  the  counte- 
nance; they  modify  the  gait,  the  walk,  the  physi- 
ognomy ; the}’^  change  the  accents  of  the  voice.  Each 
man  carries  with  him  the  history  of  his  life,  readable 
to  the  initiated.  Nature,  indicating  to  us  the  wicked, 
never  ceases  to  give  the  same  warning  under  a thou- 
sand diflerent  forms,  like  the  diamond,  whose  facets 
cast  out  a thousand  different  rays  from  the  same  stone. 

Every  analogy  drawn  between  the  physical  and  the 
moral  world  is  true,  because  Nature  is  so  harmonious 
that  she  is  reflected  always  and  everywhere  in  the 
three  worlds.  But  what  have  Ave  called  that  ceaseless 
operation  in  Nature  that  so  moulds  and  forms  all 
things  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  sometimes  latent, 
sometimes  visible,  now  emission,  now  vibration,  chano- 
ing  so  often  in  form  according  to  circumstances,  but 
ever  continuing  its  eternal  progress  through  all  created 
things  ? What  name  shall  we  give  to  that  miraculous 
pendulum  which  never  stops?  Shall  we  call  it  the 
soul  of  Nature— the  breath  of  God  ? It  is,  doubtless, 
the  moving  power,  but  a motion  capricious,  unequal, 
like  the  twinkling  of  the  stars ; like  irradiation,  still 
more  resembling  the  light  of  the  sun  during  a storm, 
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now  brilliant,  and  again  veiled  by  the  clouds.  For  the 
ancients  it  was  simply  the  light  of  the  stars. 

We  still  ask  to  be  permitted  to  call  it  the  astral 
fluid  ; it  matters  little  about  a name,  if  we  apprehend 
something  of  its  nature  and  action ; and,  besides,  named 
or  nameless,  defined  or  undefined,  that  light  exists.  It 
is  that  which  colours  the  plants ; it  is  that  which  sheds 
its  fiery  diamonds  over  the  waves  of  the  sea ; it  is  that 
which  gives  so  mild  a radiance  to  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven  ; it  is  the  source  of  the  rich  lustre  of  the  eye ; 
and  it  is  in  it  that  positive  men  find  the  scource  of  all 
earthly  riches. 

The  four  elements — light,  heat,  electricity,  and  mag- 
netism— these  four  fluids,  or  imponderable  vibrations 
— are  the  four  manifestations  of  that  unique  principle 
of  which  we  have  lost  the  demonstration,  but  which 
the  ancients  knew  under  the  term,  “ azote,”  and  wrote 
with  two  Latin  letters,  one  Greek,  and  another  bor- 
rowed from  the  Hebrew ; A,  the  first  letter  of  all  alpha- 
bets ; Z the  last  letter  of  the  Latin  alphabet ; fl  (Omega) 
the  last  Greek  letter;  and  n (Thau),  the  last  letter  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet. 

This  universal  fluid  leaves  us  at  death,  and  while 
dying  we  shut  our  hands.  On  coming  into  the  world 
we  open  them,  as  if  to  seize  the  fluid  with  which  we 
enter  into  communication.  Going  to  sleep,  we  shut  or 
bend  the  hands,  because  the  fluidic  communication  is 
then  carried  on  by  other  parts;  the  soul  is  at  rest. 
Every  mental  emotion  circulates  this  fluid,  and  has 
often  a corresponding  action,  or  gesture,  on  tlie  hand. 
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When  one  expresses  his  inmost  faith  or  conviction  of 
truth  earnestly,  the  palm  of  the  hand^  is  held  out. 
Every  man  who  wishes  to  deceive  instinctively  con- 
ceals his  palm.  A man  who  lies,  swears  concealing  his 
palm.  “ I give  you  my  word  of  honour,”  says  the  man 
of  candour,  showing  his  open  hands,  and  extending  his 
arms.  “I  swear  to  you  it  is  so,”  says  the  untruthful, 
putting  his  two  hands,  the  palm  within,  upon  his  breast. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  with  an  open  hand  and  upward 
palm,  exclaims,  “ See  these  poor  children,  will  ye  leave 

them  to  perish  without  help  ?” 

Clytemnestra,  urging  Egistheus,  points  out  to  him, 
with  downward  palms,  Agamemnon  asleep. 

If  you  wish  to  preserve  your  secret  and  your  pur- 
pose, you  keep  the  fingers  joined,  and  the  palm  within 
— it  is  the  concentration  of  the  fluid.  With  outstretched 
hand  and  parted  Angers  you  freely  communicate  all 
your  mind — it  is  the  expansion  of  the  fluid.  An 
invocation  to  God  is  make  with  the  open  hands  and 
the  fingers  separated. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  RULING  PLANETS;  THEIR 
CHARACTERISTICS. 

In  the  particular  manifestation  of  the  astral  fluid,  as 
shown  in  some  of  the  preceding  gestures,  the  reader 
may  possibly  think  it  is  more  a branch  of  French  chiro- 
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mancy  than  English.  But  an  explanation  may  easily 
he  given.  If  the  French  are  more  given  to  gesticulating 
than  the  English,  it  is  no  argument  against  the  fluid 
theory,  but  only  that  in  the  French  character  it  has 
more  excitable  material  to  work  upon.  We  all  know 
that  water  does  not  boil  at  the  same  temperature  as 
mercury,  although  ebullition  is  produced  in  both  by  the 
same  agent.  We  are  a dull,  sluggish  people  in  our 
maniiei’s,  compared  with  the  French,  and  the  fluid  has 
more  inertia  to  overcome  before  its  manifestations  ap- 
pear ; and  even  when  they  do  outwardly  testify  to  the 
inward  current,  they  give  a different  sign  from  the 
French.  Two  great  fat  fellows,  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
will  run  into  each  other’s  arms,  as  near  as  their  obesity 
will  admit,  and  kiss  away  at  each  otheFs  whiskers 
like  a loving  husband  meeting  his  wife  on  her  return 
from  a long  absence.  “ How  do.  Brown  ?”  says  Jones, 
who  lias  not  seen  the  former  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Frenchmen  would  seem,  indeed,  all  born  under  Mercury, 
who  is  the  great  patron-planet  of  the  posture-master, 
dancing-master,  and  gymnast. 

It  ought  here  to  be  mentioned  what  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  each  class  born  under  its  res^iective 
planet.  This,  however,  is  more  a branch  of  astrology. 
It  may  be  suflicient  to  say  that  each  planet  presides  in 
turn  over  the  birth  of  the  human  family.  Each  planet 
has  also  a benign  and  a malign  aspect ; so  that  even  to 
be  born  under  a good  planet  is  not  enough  unless  he 
happens  to  be  in  a good  humour ; and,  indeed,  if  you 
are  boin  under  a bad  planet,  when  he  is  unusually 
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cheerful,  it  is  better  than  coming  from  under  the  sulk- 
ing good  one.  That,  at  least,  has  a close  parallel  upon 
earth,  as  there  is  nothing  worse  than  getting  under  the 
shady  side  of  your  model  men.  The  bright  side  of  the 
shady  individual  is  preferable.  Each  one  of  these  pre- 
siding powers  has  also  his  own  peculiar  fancy  in  shaping 
out  his  man,  as  a tailor  cuts  the  pattern  of  his  coat.  He 
has,  in  fact,  two  patterns — a better  and  a woi’se ; one 
for  nature’s  own  nobility,  and  the  other  for  the  lower 
classes.  But  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  detail  on  these 
points  at  present ; and  it  may  just  be  said,  in  a general 
Avay,  that  the  sons  of  Jupiter  are  strong  and  of  moderate 
size.  They  have  a fair  and  ruddy  complexion  with  a 
good  colour;  what  is  vulgarly  called  fleshy — neither 
too  fat  nor  too  lean.  They  have  a clear  voice,  large 
eyes,  genial  and  smiling,  the  pupil  broad,  round,  limpid 
the  eyelid  thick,  the  eyelashes  long  and  slender ; their 
hair  chestnut-coloured,  long,  thick,  and  curled,  their 
beard  ample  in  volume  and  frizzly ; their  manners  are 
frank,  eaSy  and  jovial.  His  step-children,  however,  are 
a difl'erent  race ; they  have  white  skins,  but  little  co- 
lour, ai'e  bald,  or  have  straight,  lanky  hair,  a snub  nose, 
with  unequal  and  black  teeth.  They  are  a dissipated 
set,  vindictive,  and  quarrelsome,  have  no  tender  aflec- 
tious,  but  spend  their  nights  in  low  clubs  and  taverns. 

The  Saturnians  are  long,  thin,  pale,  brown-complex- 
ioned,  with  a dry  and  shrivelled  skin.  They  are  dark- 
haired, but  very  soon  get  bald.  When  they  walk  they 
have  a shuffling  gait,  their  knees  bent,  and  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground.  Many  of  them  are  lame.  They 
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are  a gloomy,  morose  people,  full  of  disquietude  about 
a future  state,  and  are  great  grumblers.  But  they  are 
good  mathematicians,  and  hard  headed  logicians.  A 
great  many  of  them  are  bigoted  priests,  and  not  a few 
Jesuits  are  among  them. 

The  other  class  of  Saturnian  s are  a black-skinned 
dirty-looking  race,  often  hump-backed,  or  at  least  high- 
shouldered. They  seldom  wash  themselves,  and  are 
unpleasant  to  come  near,  exhaling  a bad  odour.  They 
are  greedy,  idle,  hungry  fellows,  many  of  them  mounte- 
banks and  sharpers. 

The  children  of  the  Sun  are  endowed  with  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  soul,  Agamemnon,  noble,  majestic  in 
mien  and  walk.  They  are  ingenious  and  intuitive  in 
science.  They  are  cheerful  and  gay,  but  tempered 
with  wisdom. 

His  less-favoured  offspring  are  small,  puny,  frizzly 
fair-haired  mannikins.  Often  blind  or  deformed,  yet 
they  are  vain  and  boasting  little  men,  always  pushing 
themselves  in  before  their  betters ; think  themsel\es 
poets  or  artists,  and  wonder  why  they  are  not  appre- 
ciated. 

The  men  born  under  the  influence  of  Mercury  are  a 
slim,  wiry,  active  race,  preserving  long  a boyish  ap- 
pearance. Their  complexion  is  rather  pale,  of  the 
colour  of  new  honey,  and  changes  quicldy  at  the  least 
impression  from  paleness  to  an  animated  glow.  They 
have  light  brown  hair,  rather  curly  and  .silky.  Often 
a short,  thin  beard,  and  without  whiskens.  They 
are  sprightly  and  nimble  at  all  bodily  exercises  suitable 
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to  tbeir  strength,  and  are  crack  billiard- players.  It 
is  from  their  ranks  that  the  best  dancers  and  acrobats 
are  supplied — Blondin,  Leotard.  The)’’  are  clever  and 
skilful  in  business,  and  most  banking  and  commercial 
houses  have  them  as  clerks  and  managers. 

Their  “counterfeit  presentments”  have  a dirty- 
coloured  skin,  hollo’W  and  often  blood-shot  ej'es.  Their 
hair  is  light  and  bristling.  Lean,  ugly  little  ci’ea 
tures,  with  a nervous,  grimacing  countenance,  some- 
times resembling  an  ape.  They  are  naturally  addicted 
to  all  .sorts  of  evil  practices — thieves,  liars,  covetous^ 
sharpers,  and  swindling  impostors  and  vagabonds. 

The  sons  of  Mars  are  large,  strong-built  men; 
round-faced,  red-coloured,  sometimes  blotchy-cheeked 
fellows,  with  staring  grey  eyes,  the  white  injected 
with  red.  Their  lips  are  thin,  and  closely  set  together, 
the  lower  lip  thicker  than  the  uppei’,  with  a short, 
thick  black  beard,  bony  cheeks,  and  a broad  chest. 
They  are  bold,  reckless,  thorough-going  men,  great 
eaters,  preferring  their  victuals  mostly  under-cooked. 
They  drink  ten  fathoms  deep  on  occasion,  and  are  not 
a little  given  to  boasting  of  their  exploits.  Catiline, 
as  described  by  Cicero,  was  a type,  not  much  exag- 
gerated, of  Mars’  best  representatives.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  from  this  class  that  movement,  activity,  and 
energy  are  imported  into  many  of  the  professions. 
Strong-lunged  orators  and  preachers  command  atten- 
tion when  Mars  inspires  them ; advocates  and  politi- 
cians get  pushed  up  into  high  places  through  his 
influence ; even  artists  of  the  bold,  dashing  stjde, 
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when  favoured  by  his  patronage,  get  into  the  Royal 
Academy.  But  the  other  side  of  the  martial  picture 
is  a very  dark  one.  Great  orators  also  abound  in  that 
class  of  opposites,  but  they  are  quacks,  noisy  pot- 
house brawlers,  and  seditious  demagogues.  Then, 
again,  all  the  assassins,  violent  burglars,  and  garotters, 
thieves,  and  perjurers  abound  among  them.  Bill 
Sykes,  Jack  Shepherd,  and  Dick  Turpin  belonged  to 
that  brood.  And  their  bodily  appearance  as  a class  it 
is  impossible  to  describe,  being  seldom  seen,  except  for 
a few  minutes,  when  they  come  before  the  public  on 
die  platform  in  Newgate  Street. 

The  descendants  of  the  Moon  have  a round  head, 
broad  about  the  temples,  at  the  place  where  it  is  said 
by  jihrenologists  the  organ  of  imagination  is  placed ; 
but  they  have  a rather  low  forehead,  phrenologically 
inferring  a want  of  logic  in  their  ideas,  but  of  quick, 
fanciful  conceptions.  They  are  of  a pale  complexion, 
soft-fleshed,  and  sometimes  plumpy-looking,  but  the 
muscle  spongy ; long,  thick,  soft,  fair  liair,  a short 
nose  with  a round,  knobby  end,  and  rather  small  for 
the  face ; small  mouth  and  prominent  lips,  not  very 
good  teeth ; large,  flat  eyes,  greyish  and  of  an  un- 
settled, rolling  aspect.  These  jieople  are  changeable, 
capricious,  egotistical,  are  fond  of  travelling,  but  only 
to  gratify  their  restlessness : cold,  languishing,  indo- 
lent, melancholy,  and  little  addicted  to  love,  family 
life  has  but  feeble  attractions  for  them.  They  are 
rather  mystical  than  religious,  and  apt  to  indulge  in 
all  sorts  of  dreamy  reveries  on  all  subjects. 
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People  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  Moon  appear  tc 
be  but  the  same  as  those  on  the  right  side,  only  in  ex- 
aggeration. They  are  great  talkers,  senseless,  calum- 
niators, evil  speakers,  and  backbiters,  untruthful, 
superstitious,  and  faithless;  having  a restless  desire 
for  some  new  pleasure,  they  run  into  all  sorts  of 
debaucheries,  and  yet  not  even  through  passion  or 
desire,  but  through  caprice  and  mere  idle  curiosity. 
They  are  a vain,  insolent,  cowardly  set  of  people,  often 
having  a morbid  desire  to  injure  their  neighbour’s 
character  by  evil  insinuations.  They  are  often  born 
during  an  eclipse,  and  are  then  squint-eyed,  short- 
sighted, and  sometimes  blind ; they  are  subject  to 
epilepsy  and  paralj^sis,  principally  of  the  tongue,  the 
lips,  and  the  eyes.  Yet  lunatics,  properly  so-called, 
rather  come  from  a mixture  of  the  two  breeds  than 
any  one  particular  branch  of  Cynthians. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  Yenus  have  a strons 
family  likeness  to  those  of  Jupiter,  only  among  the 
former  the  beauty  is  more  feminine  and  the  character 
more  effeminate.  They  have  a fair  complexion  and 
skin,  soft  and  rosy  cheeks,  and  are  rather  above  the 
middle  size.  When  smiling,  two  or  three  small  lines 
appear  between  the  eyebrows,  a place  on  the  forehead 
consecrated  to  Venus.  They  have  long  flowing  hair, 
black,  or  dark  brown,  which  seldom  falls  off  to  old  age  ; 
a narrow  nose  with  full  nostrils,  large,  clear,  beautiful 
eyes,  small  mouth  with  vermilion  lips,  and  beautifully 
set  white  teeth,  with  a smiling  and  pleasant  counten- 
ance. They  are  fond  of  gay  clothing,  love  pleasure,  and 
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are  pleased  with  love ; hut  they  are  amiable  and  affec- 
tionate, abhor  quarrels  and  strife,  are  compassionate  and 
easily  moved  to  tears.  Those  who  are  not  inclined  to 
dissipation  are  charitable. 

Inspired  by  this  patroness,  artists,  orators,  poets, 
musical  composers,  and  actors,  have  the  great  gift  of 
charming  through  pathos.  Cold  science  alone  may 
cause  admiration  in  works  of  art,  but  feeling  only  can 
move  to  heartfelt  sympathy. 

The  antitheses  of  the  children  of  Venus  are  of  a whity 
pale  colour,  with  sunk  eyes,  but  immodest  looking; 
their  hair  is  of  a light  red,  more  approaching  to  red ; 
large  nose ; sometimes  snubbed  and  showing  the  in- 
terior of  the  nostrils ; their  lips,  too  prominent,  chiefly 
the  lower  lip,  and  their  whole  figure  something  full  and 
voluptuous.  They  are  an  idle  and  dissipated  tribe  of 
planetarians,  whose  occupation  and  pursuits  it  is  best 

to  leave  altogether  unexplained. 

Such  is  a very  faint  outline  of  the  characters  im- 
pressed upon  the  sons  of  men  by  the  ruling  planetary 
powers  ; and  had  the  limits  of  this  treatise  permitted, 
jt  would  have  been  no  uninteresting  picture  to  show 
details  of  such  characters  running  up  into  the  minutest 
points.  Because,  however,  any  one  may  object  to  the 
classification  as  a branch  of  chiromancy,  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  picture  Hself.  In 
modern  geography  we  do  not  yet  quite  object  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  five  zones  girdling  our  planet.  It  is  a 
convenient,  and  in  one  respect  truthful,  division  which 
we  retain,  although  we  do  not  now  also  beUeve  that 
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at  the  creation,  when  the  earth  was  soft,  five  belts 
were  drawn  around  it, -leaving  their  impression  on  the 
surface. 

So,  in  like  manner,  any  one  is  free  to  believe  or  dis- 
believe that  those  seven  planets  have  impressed  seven 
zones  of  character,  with  their  various  features  nicely 
shading  down  from  the  brightest  to  the  darkest  hue  ; 
but  he  is  certainly  not  free  to  believe  that  such  classes 
of  character  do  not  exist  as  an  actual  reality.  And, 
perhaps,  after  all,  this  is  the  true  key  of  initiation  into 
these  mysteries.  The  compasses,  square,  and  diagram, 
ai-e  but  the  instruments  of  conveying  to  our  limited 
understanding  an  abstract  truth,  but  these  instruments 
may  be  of  many  shapes  and  of  different  kinds.  In  early 
times  they  were  very  clumsy  as  compared  with  modern 
instruments,  but  that  need  not  prevent  us  from  accept- 
ing the  knowledge  conveyed  by  such  primitive  means ; 
nor  are  we  perhaps  much  nearer  the  causes  of  many 
familiar  phenomena,  now  than  were  the  ancients,  al- 
though we  have  got  into  a new  nomenclature  of  their 
attributes.  There  is  no  more  known  now  of  what 
magnetism  and  electricity  are  than  in  the  days  of 
Tubal-Cain  or  the  Chaldean  shepherds.  We  know  not 
whence  they  come  or  whither  they  go,  nor  why  they 
act  so  powerfully  ; but  we  have  seen  something  more  as 
to  their  effects,  and  we  have  controlled  them  in  their 
operations,  reclaiming  some  portion  of  them  from  a 
condition  of  wild  savagism  into  a state  of  domestica- 
tion ; yet  what  they  are,  and  how  they  do  our  work,  is 
a secret  still  known  only  to  the  Omniscient. 
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In  the  same  way  about  the  variety  of  character ; we 
think  we  get  over  the  difficulty  by  saying  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  education,  inherent  temperament  or  consti- 
tution, parental  or  other  example.  But  admitting  all 
these  causes  to  produce  such  effects,  how  much  nearer 
are  we  to  the  solution  of  the  question.  That  question 
is,  ^vhy  do  they  so  operate  ? and  we  cannot  give  any 
better  answer  to  it  than  the  planetarians,  who  said, 
that  such  and  such  attributes  were  impressed  upon 
man  at  his  birth. 

It  was  seen,  in  a few  short  examples  at  a former  part, 
how  the  astral  fluid  acted  upon  certain  individuals  in 
their  bodily  gestures;  but  the  spirit  of  the  stars  has 
also  its  voice  among  the  sons  of  men.  Pan,  with  his 
seven-reeded  pipe,  is  here  the  beautiful  symbol.  It  is 
all  nature  breathing  seven  voices?,  and  the  human  oc- 
tave is  thus  defined : — 

Saturn  gives  the  hoarse,  dull,  solemn,  slow  voice. 

Jupiter,  the  bold,  gay,  laughing,  cheerful,  and  at  times 
serious,  measured  tone. 

The  Sun,  a pure,  sweet,  tranquil,  melodious,  voice. 

Mercury  a lively,  joyous,  but  feeble  voice,  with  a 
rapid  utterance,  sometimes  stammering. 

Mars,  a loud,  rude,  harsh,  impatient,  wrathful,  blus- 
tering voice. 

The  Moon,  a low,  faint,  indifferent  tone. 

Venms,  sweet,  soft,  tender,  rather  drawling  and 
effeminate. 

Then,  as  each  planet  has  certain  functions  that  it  re- 
quires the  body  to  perform,  so  has  it  a particular  part 
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of  the  body  assigned  to  it,  as  the  organ  of  that  function. 
All  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  are  also  caused  by  the 
malign  influences  of  these  powerful  agents ; and  at  least 
that  a great  many  of  them  are  caused  by  skyey  influ- 
ences, few  will  deny. 

But  we  are  now  getting  out  of  the  way,  and  wander- 
ing into  the  domain  of  another  science.  Let  us  there- 
fore, get  back,  and  see  if  in  chiromancy  an  antidote  is 
not  to  be  found  for  the  baneful  agencies.  The  modern 
science,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  founded  upon 
tradition.  It  will  be  in  the  reader’s  recollection  that 
D Arpentigny,  after  wading  through  all  conceivable 
authors  on  the  subject,  found  himself  no  nearer  a satis- 
factory solution  as  to  the  truth  or  error  contained  in  it. 
It  was  when  he  devoted  himself  to  the  far  more 
arduous  task  of  observation  and  generalization,  that 
he  found  his  ground  become  certain.  He  therefore 
claims  attention  to  the  science  as  founded  in  facts — 
though,  perhaps,  some  one  might  say  they  were  only 
bis  facts. 

Desbarrolles,  also,  on  his  side,  entirely  discards 
tradition  as  its  foundation,  and  challenges  disproof  on 
logical  grounds.  He  is  quite  willing  to  bring  everything 
to  the  test  of  reason  and  analogy— perhaps  it  might 
rather  be  said  reason  or  analogy.  He  gets  thus  two 
strings  to  his  bow,  and  when  one  breaks,  the  other 
sometimes  shoote  the  arrow  to  his  mark. 

In  the  ancient  art,  a table  of  the  hand  was  given  in 
which,  upon  the  line  of  life,  diversions  were  marked, 
denoting  each  ten  years  of  existence.  When,  therefore^ 
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any  sign  favourable  or  unfavourable  -was  on  the  palm, 
it  could  be  found  by  this  table  at  what  period  of  Life 
it  would  happen.  This  is  given  as  tradition  in  the 
new  science.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  us  that,  so 
far  as  analogy  goes  in  favour  of  its  proof,  something 
might  be  got  to  speak  in  its  favour  too.  Allusion  was 
made,  at  a former  part,  to  the  cut  stem  of  a tree.  Each 
one  of  these  concentric  circles  indicates  a year’s  growth 
of  the  tree ; but  they  are  not  all  alike  ; they  are  broken 
in  some  places ; at  one  part  of  the  ring  it  is  thicker 
than  the  other ; sometimes  the  whole  ring  is  very  thick.* 
sometimes  very  thin — in  short,  they  are  in  every  variety 
of  ways.  Now,  it  would  be  no  stretch  of  prophetic 
inspiration  to  tell  a great  many  things  as  to  the  past 
history  of  that  tree  from  such  data.  Well,  in  some 
such  way  as  this  the  line  of  life  on  the  palm  is  sec- 
tioned out  into  ten  years’  spaces,  and  there  may  be 
seen  in  each  decade  all  the  great  and  startling  events 
of  our  existence.  It  may  here  be  said,  indeed,  that  the 
analogy  hiils  as  to  the  future  events ; but  that  is  the 
point  on  which  faith  ought  to  become  strongest.  The 
plan  is  this  : — It  will  be  remembered  that  the  line  of 
life  goes  round  the  bottom  of  the  mount  of  the  thumb. 
Take,  then,  a pair  of  compasses,  and  setting  one  foot 
in  the  middle  of  the  root  of  the  index  finger,  extend 
the  other  foot  to  the  middle  of  the  root  of  the  ring 
finger,  and  remove  the  point  of  the  compasses  from 
tlm  root  of  the  finger  to  the  contraction  of  the  vital 
line  ; then  that  space  from  the  beginning  of  the  angle 
to  the  line  shall  point  out  the  first  ten  yeai’S  of  life. 
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TliPii,  by  looking  what  lines  are  in  that  division,  the 
edects  will  show  themselves  in  the  first  ten  years,  au- 
oording  to  the  proportion.  For  the  next  period,  open 
the  compasses,  letting  the  end  iipon  the  root  of  the 
index  stand  still,  and  extend  the  point  to  the  parting 
of  the  ring  finger  and  little  finger,  and  draw  another 
line  quadrant-wise,  and  where  that  touches  upon  the 
natal  line,  there  observe  the  twentieth  year  of  age. 

Next,  place  the  point  of  the  compasses  in  the  midst 
of  the  root  of  the  little  finger,  and  where  that  touch e.s 
the  vital  line  is  the  dimension  of  thirty  years.  This 
falls  in  the  middle  of  the  line  of  life,  so  that  there  will 
appear  a perfect  geometrical  proportion  from  this  point 
io  the  wrist,  and  from  the  same  part  to  the  supreme 
angle,  the  beginning  of  the  line  of  life.  For  the  next 
period,  fix  the  movable  point  of  the  compasses  in  the 
midst  of  the  root  of  the  forefinger,  and  extend  the  point 
to  the  outside  of  the  little  finger,  then  draw  a line  to 
the  line  of  life,  over  the  percussion  of  the  hand,  and 
this  will  show  the  fortieth  year  of  age.  The  fifth  line 
must  be  chiefly  observed.  The  movable  point  passes 
upon  the  line  of  the  heart  at  the  place  where  it  is  just 
traced  on  the  percussion  of  the  hand,  sweeping  up 
again  to  the  line  of  life ; this  measures  the  fiftieth 
year.  For  the  next  space  mark  off  a distance  equal  to 
that  between  the  last  two  lines  on  the  percussion  of 
the  hand,  and  again  bring  the  point  up  to  the  line  of 
life  ; this  will  complete  sixty  years.  But  now  a third 
part  of  the  space  must  be  taken  off  at  the  starting- 
point,  making  that  space  only  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
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ceding,  and  taking  up  the  point  of  the  compasses 
to  the  vital  line,  seventy  years  will  be  marked  off. 
The  same  is  done  for  the  eightieth,  ninetieth,  and 
hundredth  years ; that  is,  by  diminishing  the  starting 
distance,  each  time,  one-third  from  the  space  before 
it. 

Tlie  ancient  chiromants  made  life  begin,  as  we  see, 
from  Jupiter,  the  divinity,  and  from  the  Sun,  light.  Up 
till  ten  years  of  age  man  belongs  to  pure  fatality,  since 
he  is  not  yet  under  the  guidance  of  reason.  The  being 
is  forming,  and  is  only  concerned  in  bodily  growth 
and  development.  The  space  of  the  first  ten  years  is 
greater  than  the  others,  and,  as  it  belongs  to  fatality, 
it  is  found  to  coincide  upon  the  line  of  life  with  a line 
drawn  from  the  middle  finger,  Saturn.  The  years  go 
in  equal  spaces  up  to  sixty ; then  the  vital  strength 
diminishes,  the  fluids  dry  up  and  evaporate,  and  the 
following  line  is  contracted  by  a third.  At  eighty,  fo>^ 
the  same  reason,  it  is  contracted  another  third,  and  con- 
tinues so  to  the  end  of  existence. 

A diagram  is  here  given  of  a hand  thus  divided,  and 
any  one  may  easily  describe  the  same  figure  on  his 
own  palm ; so  that,  according  to  the  old  fathers  in  this 
science,  “ the  proportionate  mensuration  may  give  an 
apt  conjecture  of  the  times  of  life,  and  length  thereof  j 
and  by  the  help  of  this  mensuration  predictions  are 
made,  and  judgments  given  of  offices,  dignities,  honouis, 
riches,  and  good  fortune,  and  when  and  in  what  time 
of  a man’s  age  such  or  such  things  shall  come  to  pass ; 
and  also  if  marks  in  the  hand  appear,  signifying  death, 
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sictness,  poverty,  imprisoninent,  oriiny  other  misclianco 
they  are  to  be  known  according  to  the  position  of  the 
marks  in  the  hand  commensurately  proportioned  ac- 
cording to  the  aforesaid  dimensions,  their  places  and 
significations  being  considered  as  to  good  or*  bad. 

That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  complete  happiness 
upon  earth,  is  a very  old  truism.  But  if  such  a rara, 
avis  in  terris  were  ever  to  cross  our  path  in  life,  a peep 
into  its  palm  would,  no  doubt,  be  an  interesting  sight ; 
yet,  as  chirognoniy  can  tell  us  what  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Homer’s  hands  were  like,  from  their  cha- 
racters, so  chiromancy  can  sketch  the  ideal  palm  of  the 
truly  happy  man.  This  would  be,  according  to  the 
sketch  in  the  frontispiece,  a,  A double  line  of  life ; &, 
Complete  happiness  signified  by  the  direct  Saturnian ; 
c.  Wealth  in  love  and  goodness,  branches  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end ; d,  Love  union ; e,  Eing  of  Venus ; /, 
Genius  grounded  on  principle ; g,  Success  in  the  arts, 
renown;  li,  The  union  of  Mercury  and  Venus — plan 
and  method  in  business,  love,  and  fortune ; i.  Good 
disposition ; j,  Triple  magic  bracelet,  long  life  ; h,  Love 
unalloyed,  or  the  course  of  true  love  running  smooth. 

As  either  virtue  or  vice,  when  seen  in  action,  is  more 
palpable  to  the  concrete  mind  than  any  abstract  defini- 
tion, however  clear,  it  may,  perhaps,  give  the  reader  a 
better  idea  of  this  science  when  seen  in  illustration  of 
an  individual  character  than  wnen  separately  con- 
sidered. A case  is  given  for  this  purpose  by  Desbar- 
rolles,  and  that  no  other  than  the  inventor  of  chiro- 
gnomy  himself. 
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“The  hand  of  M.  D’Arpentigny,”  says  he,  “is 
especially  remarkable  for  its  uncommon  beauty.  His 
long  and  pointed  fingers  give  it  an  extreme  elegance, 
and,  thanks  to  logic,  second  phalange  of  the  thumb, 
and  to  the  philosophic  knot — causality,  confer  upon 
him  the  useful  qualities  of  their  race. 

“ We  need  not  speak  of  the  inspirations  of  the  pro- 
fessor ; the  discovery  of  his  system  gives  proof  of  it 
Attracted  by  his  pointed  fingers  towards  the  love  of 
form,  he  cherishes  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful  in 
ai’t,  poetry,  and  works  of  imagination.  His  taste  is 
exquisite,  but  drawn  away  by  an  attraction  for  that 
which  flatters  the  eye  and  the  ear,  inclines  to  the  fas- 
tidious. However,  restrained  by  his  great  logic,  giv- 
ing him  also  a love  for  truth  and  simplicity,  the  nature 
of  his  pointed  fingers  resumes  from  time  to  time  its 
sovereign  bias.  He  speaks  well,  writes  in  a charming 
style,  never  common-place,  but  often  rising  to  great 
sublimity,  and  away  from  all  contact  with  the  sadl}’’ 
material  age  in  which  we  live.  He  makes  no  account 
of  his  nobility,  but  is  simple  and  unaffected,  jmt  he 
courts  the  highest  society  of  which  he  is  an  ornament. 
A native  aristocracy  pervades  his  whole  demeanour, 
and  his  soul  shrinks  from  anything  approaching  to 
vulgar  habit.  His  conversation  is  delightful,  always 
instructive,  and  sparkling  with  rich  humour,  but  with 
no  pretension  to  wit.  His  pointed  fingers  wmuld  in- 
duce religion,  but  the  philosophical  knot  renders  him 
essentudly  a sceptic.  He  has  secret  promptings,  which 
he  always  combats,  and  sometimes  even  with  bitter- 
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ness;  one  would  say  that  ho  reproaclies  himself  with 
inward  convictions,  of  which  he  will  not  take  account. 
With  pointed  fingers  only  he  wo\ild  have  had  an  in- 
spiration of  his  system,  but  vague,  fleeting,  and  certainly 
impracticable ; the  philosophic  knot,  which  gives  the 
power  of  investigating  causes,  explained  to  him  what 
his  fancy  first  suggested,  and  logic  confirmed  and  deep- 
ened his  convictions.  Notwithstanding  his  pointed 
fingers,  his  modesty  is  pleasing,  and  no  one  is  more 
astonished  than  himself  whon  told  that  he  has  made  a 
great  discovery.  But  the  philosophic  knot — doubtless 
most  useful — has  also  grave  inconveniences.  It  renders 
its  possessor,  as  we  know,  independent ; and  the  love 
of  independence,  but  ill  adapted  to  a military  career, 
has  prevented  him  from  I'ising  to  that  position  in  his 
profession  which  was  due  to  his  superior  intellect. 
His  fingers,  smooth  by  the  absence  of  the  knot  of  order, 
giving  to  it  generally  all  the  qualities  of  the  artist, 
have  naturally  been  unable  to  guide  him  into  those 
habits  of  method,  arrangement,  and  economy  of  which 
they  have  a horror.  But  broadening  at  the  base,  they 
have  inspired  him  with  a taste  for  all  the  pleasures  of 
sense,  and  coni'eri’ed  upon  him  an  existence  as  enjoy- 
able as  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  one,  leading  him  to 
pick  up,  one  by  one,  and  without  too  severe  a choice, 
all  the  fiowens  that  lie  along  the  path  of  his  life.  The 
soft  hands  have  added  to  his  sensuous  tastes  the  allure- 
ment of  an  intellectual  indolence.  M.  D’Arpentigny  is 
idle  through  enjoyme.it,  hence  perhaps  that  inditference 
for  success  in  the  world,  and  the  reputation  that  would 
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have  come  to  him ; hence  that  distaste  for  putting 
himself  forward  those  discussions  and  academic  dis- 
tinctions reserved  for  every  discovei’er.  His  path  lay 
in  the  full  sunlight,  while  he  preferred  to  walk  in  the 
shade,  and  unless  the  first  phalange  of  the  thumb, 
moderately  broad,  had  given  him  a certain  degree  of 
obstinacy,  there  would  also  his  system  have  remained, 
as  much  from  a horror  of  notoriety,  as  contempt  for  the 
applause  of  mankind.  M.  D’Arpentigny  had,  there- 
fore, in  him  all  that  which  constituted  the  discoverer ; 
the  pointed  fingers  which  received  the  heavenly  inspirar- 
tions  ; causality,  the  great  sceptic,  which  discusses  and 
examines  j and  logic,  which  at  least  adopts  them,  coldly 
judging  of  what  is  true  in  the  suggestions  of  the 
pointed  fingers,  and  in  the  doubts  of  causality.  His 
lono'  finders,  from  the  minuteness  which  they  inspiie, 
have  served  in  his  studies  to  make  him  follow  out  his 
system  with  care,  up  to  the  smallest  details. 

“ But  that  which  is  a quality  in  discovering  a sys- 
tem, may  become  a defect  in  explaining  and  rendering 
it  intelligible.  M.  D’Arpentigny,  Avanting  the  order  of 
classification  in  the  square  fingers,  is  led  away  by  the 
charms  of  description,  the  charms  of  quotation,  and  the 
charms  of  science.  Led  away  by  his  philosophic  spirit, 
he  has  found  at  each  step  admirable  subjects  for  re- 
flection, interesting  in  a high  degree  to  the  reader,  and 
perhaps  even  to  himself,  for  he  often  loses  sight  of  his 
starting-point,  to  which  he  only  returns  with  legiet, 
as  to  a subject  too  positive,  to  deliver  himself  up  anew 
to  all  the  fancies  of  his  brilliant  imagination.  His 
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pointed  thumb  also— a form  somewhat  rare,  and  which 
still  increases  the  power  of  his  intuition — is  long 
enough  to  give  him  a certain  force  of  resistance,  but 
not  long  enough  to  make  him  triumph  over  the  philo- 
sophical indifference  by  which  he  allows  himself  too 
willingly  to  be  swayed.  This  alone  prevented  our  dis- 
coverer from  making  himself  chief  of  the  sect.  He  has 
made  to  himself  of  his  science  a sparkling  ring;  but 
he  never  thought  to  make  a crown  of  it.  With  logic, 
that  carries  him  much  beyond  the  tendencies  of  his 
will,  with  a philosophic  knot,  which  strips  of  their 
rich  embroidered  mantle  all  the  grandeurs  of  the 
world,  he  has  come  in  all  simplicity  to  acknowledge 
that  science  is  too  noble,  too  great,  and  too  proud  to 
become  the  mere  servant  of  ambition.  He  wiU  only 
on  this  account  descend  the  more  honourably  to  pos- 
terity.” 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

READINGS  OF  THE  HANDS  OF  CELEBRATED  MEN  AND 

WOMEN. 

The  preceding,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  altogether  a 
chironomic  portrait.  The  author  of  that  science  is 
drawn  in  colours  of  his  own  mixing,  although  laid  on 
by  a brother  artist.  The  qualities  of  the  length,  knots, 
and  points  Avere  all  ready  mixed  up  on  the  pallet,  in 
the  studio  of  M.  D’Arpentigny,  and  DesbarroUes  came 
in  and  got  him  to  sit.  The  latter,  therefore,  could  not 
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indulge  to  any  extent  in  his  own  style  of  art — that  is, 
he  was  confined  to  the  mere  characteristics  of  the  hand 
in  drawing  the  portrait;  hut  it  is  most  likely  a striking 
portrait,  as  it  certainly  is  a good  picture.  But  oppor- 
tunities were  not  wanting  to  furnish  specimens  of  his 
own  peculiar  style  of  portraiture.  That  style  may  he 
called  the  astro-chiromantic,  in  which  the  planetary 
influences  are  introduced.  Of  several  instances  given 
hy  M.  Desharrolles,  showing  the  connection  between 
the  lines  of  the  hand  and  the  character  of  its  owner, 
together  with  the  planetary  influences  modifying  that 
character,  that  of  the  late  M.  de  Lamartine  may  here 
he  given. 

“M.  de  Lamartine  is  horn  under  the  influence  of 
Venus  and  Mercury,  then  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  hut 
mostly  impressed  hy  the  former  two.  He  derives  from 
Venus  the  fresh  and  fair  complexion  that  he  possessed 
in  his  youth,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  and  now 
modified  by  the  influence  of  Mercury.  He  has  derived 
from  Venus  all  his  affability,  goodness,  and  charming 
manners,  and  from  Jupiter  a taste  for  magnificence 
and  high-bearing.  Merciuy,  in  length  of  features,  has 
given  him  generally  all  the  qualities  due  to  their  influ- 
ence; Mars,  the  aquiline  nose,  the  full  chin,  the  erect 
head,  imposing  carriage,  and  broad  chest.  Mercury 
has  inspired  his  great  eloquence,  the  faculty  of  admi- 
nistrative science,  a love  for  business,  exceeding  tact, 
spontaneous  intuitions,  approaching  to  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy ; Mercury  suggests  his  happiest  thoughts,  and 
the  best  occasion  of  their  utterance;  Mars  adds  fire, 
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the  ardour  which  dazzles,  electrifies,  captivates,  and 
forces  conviction;  while  Venus  strengthens  his  energy 
by  the  contrast  of  her  tenderness.  When  first  I had 
permission  to  examine  the  hands  of  one  of  our  great 
poets,  I experienced  some  little  embarrassment  that  I 
could  not  easily  dissemble;  and  for  the  first  time  since 
I became  interested  in  chiromancy,  I asked  myself  if 
that  science  which  never  yet  deceived  me  might  not 
still  be  erroneous.  I expected  to  see  very  smooth- 
pointed  fingers,  a short  thumb,  a large  and  ra3md 
mount  of  the  Moon,  a line  of  the  head  falling  abruptly 
towards  the  Moon — all  the  signs  of  poetry.  This  I 
would  have  almost  sworn,  and  instead  I find  beautiful, 
elegant  hands,  but  with  fingers  mixed,  or  slightly 
square,  a kind  of  order  sufficiently  marked  to  indicate 
a taste  for  worldly  business — that  is,  almost  an  instinct 
for  commerce.  The  line  of  the  head  is  long,  the  mount 
of  Mercury  well  developed;  but,  as  if  to  prove  to  us 
that  he  is  not  only  inspired  with  eloquence,  I see 
engraved  there  the  Aleph  of  the  Hebrews,  the  sign  of 
the  juggler,  of  surpassing  dexterity  in  the  ordinary 
aftairs  of  life. 

“ As  my  great  aim  was  but  the  discovery  of  truth,  I 
frankly  made  my  confession,  and  told  M.  de  Lamartine, 
with  the  courage  of  despair,  what  I read  in  his  hand. 
He  smiled,  and  answered  me — 

“ ‘I  confess  to  you  I thought  I was  going  to  do 
business  with  some  very  mj’sterious  personage ; and  I 
expected  that,  judging  of  my  person  from  my  woi'ks, 
you  would  find  in  me  all  the  qualities  of  the  noet. 
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But  now  I admit  it  is  I who  am  astonished.  What 
you  have  seen  in  my  hand  is  correct  in  every  parti- 
cular. I have  written  verses,  because  I had  great  faci- 
lity in  composition,  and  as  a sort  of  inherent  necessity ; 
hut  that  has  never  been  my  true  vocation,  and  all  my 
thoughts  have  ever  been  turned  towards  business,  poli- 
tics, and  especially  administration.’ 

“ Whilst  M.  de  Lamartine  was  speaking  to  me,  I felt 
annihilated  at  the  thought  of  that  power  of  genius 
which  takes,  as  if  in  playful  mood,  one  of  the  first 
places  in  the  literary  world,  and  looks  upon  its  own 
sublime  achievements  as  a pastime.  Notwithstanding 
the  esteem  I bore  for  so  great  a man,  I should  cer- 
tainly have  doubted  my  own  conclusion  had  not 
chiromancy  and  chirognomy  given  me  incontestable 
proofs  of  its  accuracy.  Then  I sought  for  the  secret  of 
that  tenderness,  those  outpourings,  that  enthusia,sm, 
with  which  so  many  noble  verses  are  filled ; and  this 
is  what  I found.  Every  man  of  a superior  nature  has 
a passion  which  guides  and  animates  him.  Often  he 
has  several  passions — for  passion,  and  even  vices,  aie 
only  an  excess  of  power  and  energy  a superabundance 
of  riches,  which  intoxicates  and  leads  us  on  to  our  ruin 
by  the  disorder  that  their  necessity  for  action  excites 
in  us.  The  steam  bursts  the  boiler  when  it  does  not 
raise  the  piston.  These  riches  must  expand  by  force. 
Here  no  avarice  is  possible.  It  must  be,  and  abso- 
lutely it  is,  to  choose  between  the  nettle  and  the  palm 
of  triumph,  often  between  the  crown  and  the  scaffold. 
There  is  no  one  without  some  share  of  feeling ; but 
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when  a man,  animated,  combated  by  violent  passions, 
masters,  subdues,  and  chains  them  to  his  will,  to  arrive 
more  gloriously  at  his  end,  as  the  conquerors  of  Greece 
reined  their  horses,  to  arrive  more  speedily  at  the  goal, 
then  that  man  is  truly  superior.  He  is  the  elect  of 
God,  and  all  ought  to  bow  down  before  him.  Do  not 
seek  for  a great  man  without  passions  ? you  will  not 
find  one. 

“This  is  what  men  of  ordinary  minds  will  not  com- 
prehend, who,  measuring  their  own  short  stature 
against  the  giants  of  mankind,  bitterly  reproach  them 
for  defects  which  are,  after  all,  but  a consequence  or  a 
necessity  of  the  noble  vehemence  of  their  nature.  A 
great  river  may  roll  over  its  banks  some  mud  brought 
down  by  the  torrents  which  have  just  added  a new 
power  to  its  waters ; but  what  matters  it,  since  it 
makes  the  pride  and  riches  of  the  country  it  traverses. 

“ M.  de  Lamartine  possesses  the  most  amiable  organ- 
ization, the  most  lovable  that  one  can  imagine.  His 
line  of  the  heart  crosses  the  whole  of  the  hand,  and  it 
is,  at  the  beginning  and  end,  enriched  by  a multitude 
of  branches.  The  mount  of  Venus  has  nothing  extra- 
ordinary as  to  size,  but  it  is  covered  with  bars,  and  we 
see  the  ring  of  Venus  in  his  hands.  Thus,  all  the 
allurements  of  pleasure  combine  to  captivate  his  reason, 
but  the  wealth  of  his  heart  ennobles  every  aspiration, 
and  from  the  subordination  of  his  supreme  passions, 
makes  an  exquisite  tenderness,  a mighty  love  for  all 
that  is  great,  all  that  is  noble,  all  that  is  beautiful. 
His  heart  is  the  crucible  in  which  matter  is  con- 
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verted  into  gold.  His  imagination,  awakened  by  the 
desire  of  pleasure,  finds  it  all  unsatisfying  upon  earth, 
and,  on  the  wings  of  ecstasy,  flies  to  heaven  to  seek  it 
there ; and  then,  in  the  agonies  of  the  holy  struggle, 
he  breathes  forth  his  glowing  thoughts.  His  accents, 
addressed  to  heaven,  borrow  its  language  and  har- 
mony; but  when  the  rapture  is  over,  when  he  has 
spent  his  energy  in  the  ardent  aspirations  of  his  enthu- 
siasm, he  becomes  the  serious,  composed,  far-seeing 
man.  It  is  not  for  me  to  censure  or  defend  him;  I 
paint  him  such  as  he  appeared  to  me,  and  such  as  the 
science  I study  indicates  him ; what  he  has  borne,  in 
most  difficult  times,  is  well  known;  we  are  grateful  to 
him  from  our  inmost  heart,  and,  as  T think,  the  country 
ought  to  be  so  too.  Finally,  the  coolness  and  civic 
courage  of  M.  de  Lamartine  are  clearly  indicated  in  his 
hand,  by  the  strength  and  tranquillity  of  the  mount  of 
Mars.  He  has  the  consciousness  of  his  own  merit; 
Jupiter  is  developed,  but  without  excess,  and  without 
rising  to  immoderate  ambition.  Of  this,  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine has  given  proof.  A star  on  Jupiter  announces  the 
unexpected  position  to  which  he  has  attained,  but  t\v  o 
transverse  bars,  on  the  same  mount,  just  say  that  that 
position  must  not  last,  and  will  bring  sad  experiences. 
A line  parts  from  the  line  of  life,  consequently,  from 
the  mount  of  Venus,  and  goes  direct  to  Mercury  ; that 
is,  as  we  have  just  seen,  various  changes  of  fortune. 
The  Saturnian— line  of  chance— goes  from  Venus  and 
the  Moon;  consequently,  resting  upon  love  and  fancy, 
the  two  unite  in  a single  branch  in  the  plain  of  Mars, 
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rise  erect,  victorious  ij  the  struggle,  and  break  off, 
further  on,  in  many  trunks,  pursuing  a still  upward 
course.  That  is  a high  position  lost,  a fortune  ruined, 
but  repaired  at  intervals  and  by  effort.  The  Saturnian 
of  the  left  hand  takes  upon  the  mount  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  which  is  furrowed  and  fettered  at  the  sum- 
mit. It  is  always  a great  destinj’-,  consecrated  by  con- 
tact with  the  thunderbolt.  In  the  left  hand,  the  mount 
of  the  Sun  is  grooved  by  two  great  lines,  rising  in  a 
parallel  direction,  and  announcing  lofty  aspirations; 
the  third  is  broken.  These  three  lines  would  signify, 
if  complete,  the  three  worlds  of  the  Sun — glory,  repu- 
tation, riches.  One  of  them  has  lost  its  effect.  In  the 
left  hand,  tliree  parallel  lines  on  the  mount  of  the 
Sun ; two  of  them  are  broken  by  a cross  bar,  the  third 
is  struck,  without  being  cut. 

“ Tliis  shows  us  clearly,  M.  de  Lamartine  stripped  of 
hi.s  wealth,  and  attacked  in  his  reputation,  but  whose 
glory  cannot  be  diminished  ; and  as,  in  the  other  hand, 
the  line  of  reputation  remains  intact,  we  believe  we 
can  say,  with  certainty,  that  his  glory  and  his  reputa- 
tion will  always  remain.  Continuing  our  inspection, 
in  a chironomic  point  of  view,  the  first  phalange  of  the 
thumb  has  rather  the  size  of  resistance  than  predomi- 
nance, and  the  former  is  increased  by  the  thumb’s 
bioadness,  which  denotes  strong  partisanship,  rising, 
on  occasion,  even  to  obstinacy.  I may  be  deceived, 
but  I do  not  find  in  M.  de  Lamartine  a blind  faith  in 
the  matter  of  religion;  his  own  ought  to  be  all  love, 
but  his  logic,  second  phalange  of  the  thumb — and  his 
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causality,  especially  tlie  philosophic  knot — wonld  not 
permit  him  to  go  further.  He  has  long  fingers,  which 
give  him  the  spirit  of  detail.  He  is,  also,  admirable  in. 
his  commentaries  and  descriptions.  These  long  fingers, 
since  it  must  be  said,  might  lead  him  occasionally  to 
vanity,  but  never  to  pride.  That  miniiteness  would, 
also,  give  him  the  business  aptitude  in  the  highest 
degree,  for  his  tact  is  great,  and  he  receives  from  Mer- 
cury, as  we  already  know,  wonderful  eloc[uence  and  a 
marvellous  perspicuity,  which  might  easily  run  into 
intellectual  subtilty.  But  he  is  instantly  arrested  by 
the  same  obstacle— his  heart ! His  hand,  like  that  of 
M.  Dumas’,  is  adorned  with  the  ring  of  Solomon ; he 
would  have  been  king  in  the  occult  sciences  if  he  had 


entered  into  them.  Many  verses  in  his  ‘Meditations’ 
give  an  insight  into  his  character.  Should  I candidly 
declare  my  mind,  I would  say  that  the  hand  of  this  great 
poet  had  not  in  his  youth  the  form  that  it  now  has. 
It  ought  to  have  fingers  filberted  and  very  smooth. 
Age,  position,  circumstances,  have  developed  in  M. 
de  Lamartine  qualities  which  he  certainly  had,  but 
wiiich  were  only  secondary,  and  of  which,  by  his 
superior  genius,  he  has  made  primary  qualities.  His 
tast-s  have  changed,  and  his  hands  have  necessarily 
also  become  modified.  In  a word,  his  hand  combines 
,\.ith  the  most  manly  courage  an  organi/.ation  tending 
to  that  of  woman,  by  its  delicacy,  tenderness,  and  the 
most  exquisite  sensibility. 

There  are,  at  least,  two  ways  of  arriving  at  the  truth 
of  any  of  nature’s  more  recondite  mysteries— that  is. 
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by  observation  and  by  mental  induction.  A man  can 
believe  in  the  action  of  a steam-engine,  and  know  all 
about  its  interior  movements,  although  he  may  never 
have  seen  the  emission  and  admission  of  that  subtle, 
invisible  fluid  into  and  out  of  the  piston.  He  can  tell 
what  weight  of  matter  can  be  propelled  by  a certain 
quantity  of  steam  under  fixed  conditions,  while  sitting 
at  his  desk  in  his  study.  In  doing  so,  thinking  over 
the  matter,  and  putting  this  and  that  together,  he  may 
strike  out  some  new  plan,  and  come  upon  some  new 
invention,  ultimately  to  become  a great  and  acknow- 
ledged fact  in  science. 

Newton  reasoned  out  the  law  of  planetary  attraction, 
and  we  know  all  the  goings  on  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
These  great  truths  all  rest  upon  what  are  called  axioms, 
very  simple  and  apparently  rather  silly  statements,  but- 
which  the  mind  of  the  most  reckless  unbeliever  cannot 
well  get  over.  If  any  great  original  genius  should  dis- 
cover that  two  straight  lines  do  inclose  a space,  or  that 
the  whole  is  not  greater  than  a part,  there  would  be  a 
fatal  leak  in  the  great  scientific  ship.  But  while  no 
instrument  ever  devised  by  human  ingenuity  can  per- 
forate that  bottom,  the  ship,  with  all  her  great  cargo 
of  untold  wealth,  rides  on  securely  over  the  billowk 
of  time.  However,  many  brave  men  lived  before' 
Agamemnon,  and  many  great  discoverers  before  Lord’ 
Bacon. 

There  is  another  old-fashioned  way  of  getting  at  a’ 
thing,  and  that  is  just  by  looking  at  it,  seeing  what  it' 
does  and  what  it  doesn’t.  If  a stone  is  seen  not  to  keep 
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on  the  top  of  the  water,  it  is  known  to  sink ; and  if  a 
piece  of  wood  is  seen  to  object  to  submersion,  another 
natural  law  is  learned.  Nor  were  there  wanting  dis- 
coveries by  the  foi’ce  of  mere  natural  induction.  Many 
phenomena  have  been  fixed  according  to  law  by  observ- 
ation. When  light  comes  over  the  world  as  the  sun 
makes  his  appearance,  and  darkness  follows  his  depar- 
ture, the  most  unsophisticated  comes  to  know  that  the 
one  is  caused  by  the  other.  And,  in  the  same  way, 
when  any  one  thing  is  seen  for  a great  many  times 
to  have  the  same  effect,  it  is  set  down  to  be  its  cause. 

So  in  ancient  palmistry  many  rules  and  maxims 
might  be  geneialized  from  the  hand  by  seeing  certain 
marks  and  lines  alivays  accompanying  certain  disposi- 
tions or  certain  events,  though  no  connection  could 
possibly  be  seen  to  exist  between  them. 

“ The  teeth  rare  and  small,  denote  brevity  of  life,” 
say  the  ancients.  Well,  but  the  moderns  cannot  see 
any  cause  and  effect  here,  and  they  say  there  can  be 
nothing  in  it.  But  if  the  ancient  had  seen  with  his 
eyes  forty  or  fifty  people  who  answered  to  that  de- 
scription, whether  was  he  more  or  less  to  be  believed 
than  the  modern  who,  merely  in  his  mind,  cannot  see 
the  why  and  the  wherefore;  there  may  be  a hidden 
cause  and  effect.  Few  peo])le  would  think  there  is  any 
heat  in  ice,  but  there  is.  It  might  also  require  more  iaitli 
than  reason  to  assert  the  proposition  that  lenterdcn 
steejrle  was  the  cause  of  Goodwin  Sands,  that  being  an 
isolated  case.  But  if  tliere  were  thirty  or  forty  steeples 
like  tliat  of  Tenterden  opposite  to  thirty  or  forty  sands 
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like  those  of  Goodwin,  though  the  cause  and  effect 
might  not  even  then  be  clear,  the  evidence  presumptive 
of  some  connection  would  be  stronger. 

“ Lines  like  scales  of  a gridiron  on  the  mount  of 
Jupiter,  threaten  imprisonment  and  persecution,  and 
most  commonly  by  means  of  clergymen  or  church 
affairs.”  It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  logical  sequence  here 
of  the  clerical  persecution  and  the  gridiron  ; but  it 
possibly  was  laid  down  as  a maxim  in  old  persecuting 
times,  when  so  many  were  burnt  at  the  stake. 

Many  children,  it  is  said,  are  born  with  marks  im- 
pressed upon  them  through  some  previous  mental 
iini)ression  of  the  same  kind  in  the  parent,  and  if  any 
one’s  parent  had  been  under  a dread  of  that  kind,  the 
mark  might  have  been  so  communicated.  Then  if 
there  was  a dread  there  was  likely  also  a danger  im- 
pending the  family.  And  is  there  not  something  like 
internal  evidence  in  the  mere  vmrdingof  the  prediction 
itself,  that  it  was  generalized  " What  is  the  meaning 
of  “ most  commonly”  by  clergymen,  but  that  while 
some  people  with  a gridiron  on  the  mount  of  Jupiter 
had  been  imprisoned  and  persecuted  in  a general  way, 
the  mark  was  mostly  found  on  such  as  had  been  clei’i- 
cally  grilled,  and  hence  the  greater  the  danger  to  others 
so  marked,  of  sharing  the  same  fate.  It  is  no  unusual 
thing  to  see  marks  on  the  bodies  of  individuals  resem- 
bling animals,  vegetables,  and  other  things,  commonly 
believed  to  have  been  impressed  by  the  parents.  Ladies 
in  a certain  condition  sometimes  take  odd  fancies.  A 
lady  one  day  at  her  own  table,  at  dessert,  had  an  in- 
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(lescribable  longing  to  appropriate  the  last  survivor  of 
a small  plate  of  rare  strawberries;  but  in  putting  out 
her  band  to  take  it,  the  impropriety  struck  her  ; and 
she  hastily  returned  her  hand,  fumbling  with  her  finger 
beneath  her  chin  to  conceal  the  action  ; but  a fear  that 
she  had  not  done  so  successfully  only  made  matters 
worse,  and  deepened  an  impression  that  seems  to  have 
been  communicated  to  her  next  child,  who  was  born 
with  the  most  unmistakable  signature  in  the  neck  of  a 
large  strawberry. 

The  fio'ure  of  a mouse  on  a child  is  no  unusual  indi- 
cation  of  its  parent’s  nervous  dread  of  that  animal. 
Sometimes  a whole  family  is  marked  more  or  less 
distinctly  with  figures  of  the  various  objects  that  had 
most  vividly  impressed  the  fancy  of  the  mother.  One 
of  those  performing  monkeys  carried  about  by  an  organ- 
grinder,  once  leaped  upon  the  shoulders  ot  a woman 
passing  by  on  the  pavement,  who,  in  her  terror  that 
the  animal  would  scratch  her,  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  and  had  a child  afterwards  born  into  the 

world  with  a monkey’s  face. 

But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  this 
kind  that  ever  occurred  was  in  the  case  ot  an  unfortu- 
nate woman  about  to  become  a mother,  with  the  pro- 
spect of  having  her  otfspi'ing  disowned  by  its  father. 
No  doubt  the  poor  woman  had  many  long  weary  days, 
and  nights  of  grief  on  this  account ; but  what  was  her 
amazement,  perhaps  not  unmixed  with  gratitude,  when 
the  event  arrived,  to  find  legibly  imprinted  all  round 
the  iris  of  the  child’s  eye  the  entire  letters  of  the  recre- 
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<int  father’s  name — John  Vi  ood.  There  could  be  no 
gainsiiying  this,  nature  had  outwitted  John. 

The  ancient  prophets,  however,  did  not  foun  all 
tlieir  s}'stem  on  mere  observation,  there  goes  reason  to 
the  readino;  of  their  man  sometimes. 

“Teeth,  big,  thick,  or  long,  argues  long  life,  no 
principal  cause  impeding,  for  amongst  the  physiogno- 
mists there  is  not  a sign  of  such  excellency  and  valour 
as  that  which  concludes  simply  without  any  other 
additional  signification,  because  it  shows  the  specilie 
and  occult  virtue  to  be  well  fixed,  and  also  represent- 
ing the  vivacity  and  strength  of  the  radical  moisture, 
and  the  vitality  of  the  natural  spirits.”  So  that  if  this 
can  be  said  of  big  teeth,  small  ones  can  easily  be  de- 
fined on  the  contrary  principle. 

As  to  the  hand,  in  its  physiological  aspect,  the  world 
is  indebted  to  Sir  Charles  Bell,  above  most  others,  for 
giving  it  that  high  position  it  occupies  among  the 
designs  of  creation.  Many  extraordinary  revelations 
have  also  been  given  to  us  from  the  microscopic  inves- 
tigations of  Meissonier  in  Germany,  proving  its  endow- 
ment with  an  almost  intellectual  vitality.  The  wonder 
is  little,  therefore,  that  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times  it  has  fixed  the  attention  of  any  one  desirous  of 
gaining  an  insight  into  the  character  and  habits  of 
others. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

M,  d’ARPENTIGNY  and  the  gipsies — MR.  BORROW’S- 
RESEARCHES. 

It  has  been  said  M.  D’Arpentigny  was  first  struck 
with  the  idea  of  investigating  the  science  from  !iis 
interview  with  the  gipsy  in  Spain.  He  could  make 
nothing  definite  of  it,  however,  out  of  all  the  books  he 
read  on  the  subject,  and  he  resolved  thenceforth  to 
devote  himself  to  the  task  of  constructing  a system  of 
his  own  from  observation.  Chance  favoured  him  with 
the  means  of  gathering  materials  in  certain  reunions 
that  were  held  weekly  at  a neighbouring  gentleman’s 
house.  This  gentleman  was  himself  a great  patron 
and  student  of  the  sciences,  particularly  mechanics; 
and  he  was  consequently  visited  by  many  geometri- 
cians and  mechanicians.  On  the  other  hand,  his  wife 
was  a great  admirer  of  the  arts,  and  was  surrounded 
on  her  evenings  of  reception  by  groups  of  artists.  M, 
D’Arpentigny  mingled  in  both  parties,  and  it  was 
among  those  ditfei’ent  classes  of  people  that  he  began 
to  make  his  observations.  He  himself  had  an  elegant 
hand,  as  has  been  seen  ; nor  was  he  at  all  unconscious 
of  it,  but  in  comparisons  often  made  with  others,  either 
his  own  self-complacency  or  the  real  merits  of  the  case 
decided  in  his  own  favour.  Comparing  the  hands  of 
the  two  different  classes  of  guests,  he  saw  that  all  the 
mathematical  and  engineering  people  had  generally 
knotty  fingers,  while  the  fingers  of  the  artists  were 
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smooth.  This  was  the  first  grand  distinction.  Seek- 
ing further  into  the  proof,  he  found,  or  thought  he 
found,  in  the  smooth-fingered,  impulse,  irapressionable- 
ness,  that  sudden  inspiration  which  supersedes  calcu- 
lation, and  the  capricious  faculty  of  judging  at  a glance, 
that  give  a taste  for  the  arts.  In  those  who  had  knotty 
fingers  he  found  reflection,  order,  an  aptitude  for  the 
mechanical  sciences,  agriculture,  architecture,  naviga- 
tion, engineering,  and  all  that  required  deep-thinking 
calculation . 

On  this  first  basis  he  began  to  build,  and,  after  a 
course  of  investigation  and  observation  that  continued 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  he  gave  to  the  world  the  result 
of  his  labours,  a resume  of  which  has  already  been 
placed  before  the  reader.  M.  Desbarrolles,  on  his  part, 
has  also  devoted  many  years  of  study  and  practice  to 
adjust  the  new  system  to  the  old,  or  rather  his  whole 
scheme  rests  upon  the  elucidation  of  M.  D’Arpentigny’s 
system  by  the  cabalistic  theor3>-  of  the  ancients.  There 
is,  therefore,  both  deep  research  into  the  metaphysics 
of  the  case,  and  a wide  range  of  observation  brought 
together.  But  while  we  accord  all  praise  to  these  two 
new  professors,  for  so  great  labour  and  so  much  illus- 
tration of  character,  it  would  seem  something  like  an 
act  of  injustice  to  pass  by  the  old  time-honoured  wan- 
dering gipsy  professors  of  the  same  art  in  a sketch  like 
this.  A little  farther  on,  therefore,  some  notice  of 
them  may  not  be  out  of  place ; but,  before  doing  so, 
another  portrait  must  be  given  of  an  English  artist  by 
an  English  author  on  the  chiromantic  principle. 
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Fortune-telling  has  now  got  into  good  society.  M. 
Desbarrolles  has  had  an  opportunity  of  practising  the 
art  in  the  best  circles  of  German  and  French  society, 
not  without,  it  is  said,  winning  many  golden  opinions 
in  compliment  to  his  skill.  He  was  even  admitted  to 
an  audience  of  the  Emperor,  whose  august  palm,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  imperial  spouse,  were  divined ; but 
what  mysteries  of  the  future  he  saw  revealed  in  that 
favoured  view,  perhaps  some  state  necessity  has  pre- 
vented him  from  disclosing. 

The  following  palm  picture,  as  well  as  interesting 
life  narrative,  is  that  of 

MISS  HELEN  FAUCIT. 

In  this  ladj^’s  hand  there  is  an  interesting  example 
of  the  artistic  type  connected  with  the  drama.  In  a 
work  lately  published  on  the  “Psychonomy  of  the 
Hand,”  the  following  analysis  of  her  hand  is  given 
“ This  hand  is  of  unusual  dimensions,  almost  masculine 
in  its  physiognomy.  The  palm  is,  however,  of  mode- 
rate thickness;  it  is  elastic  and  flexible;  the  tempera- 
ment is  almost  purely  nervous.  The  two  chief  sub- 
divisions (mounts  of  Venus  and  of  the  Moon)  are  fully 
developed,  and  the  principal  lines  are  well  deflned  and 
direct.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  indices  of  great 
mental  activity,  combined  with  definiteness  of  aim 
and  fervour  in  pursuit.  The  size  of  the  liand  indi- 
cates considerable  power  over  detail.  The  full  deve- 
lopment of  the  first  phalange  of  the  thumb  indicates  a 
will  of  no  ordinary  strength,  while  the  second  phalange 
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is  equally  indicative  of  logical  acumen.  The  fingers 
are  symmetrical,  of  a full  oval  character,  and  with  a 
larger  endowment  of  order  than  usually  falls  to  the 
lot  of  artists.  The  first  phalanges,  if  not  indicative  of 
intuitive  perception,  are  the  indices  of  independence  of 
thought  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  moderate 
development  of  their  base  shows  that  material  in- 
terests exercise  only  a secondary  influence  on  the 
mind,  which  is  therefore  left  free  to  follow  its  higher 
aspirations.  Tlie  well-marked  line  of  the  heart  is 
indicative  of  strong  affection,  while  the  sweeping 
branches  thrown  off  to  Saturn,  and  more  particularly 
to  Jupiter,  speak  of  ambition  deteianinately  directed. 
The  vai'ious  lines  which  ultimately  unite  in  the  line  of 
Saturn,  indicate  early  struggles  in  the  attainment  of 
success.  The  lines  impre.ssed  on  the  mount  of  the 
Moon,  combined  with  a highly  nervous  temperament, 
suggest  great  susceptibility,  agitation,  and  anxieties 
known  only  to  few,  and  which  must  often  demand  all 
the  energy  of  a powerful  will  to  regulate  and  control 
The  mount  of  Venus  is  fully  defined,  but  tranquil  and 
devoid  of  lines,  indicating,  therefore,  a love  of  beauty 
in  form,  melody  in  music,  and  elegance  in  movements; 
a desii’e  to  give  pleasure,  tenderness,  the  necessity  for 
loving.  The  line  of  Saturn  is  rich  in  branches  thrown 
ofi  on  the  mount  of  Saturn,  and  is  the  index  of  success 
d.erived  from  the  imaginative  faculty.  The  well-de- 
fined line  of  the  Sun,  and  the  mai  ked  bifurcation  of 
this  line  on  the  mount  of  Apollo,  show  the  assurance 
of  a wide-spread  fame  achieved  in  the  pursuit  of  art.” 
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It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  preceding  analysis 
was  made  before  the  following  sketch  of  that  talented 
artist’s  life  was  communicated  to  the  writer:  “ Although 
born  of  humble  parents,  who  both  belonged  to  the 
dramatic  profession,  Miss  Helen  Faucit  was  educated 
Avithout  any  view  to  the  histrionic  art.  She  received 
the  ordinary  training  of  an  English  girl  of  good  family 
at  a private  boarding-school;  was  kept  aloof  fi-om 
everything  connected  with  the  dramatic  art,  and  had 
few  opportunities  of  even  entering  a theatre.  A 
strong  inward  instinct,  however,  developed  chiefly  by 
the  study  of  our  own  great  dramatist,  induced  her, 
contrary  to,  and  despite  great  natural  shyness  and 
timidity,  and  the  frequently-expressed  wish  of  her  re- 
lations, to  think  of  the  stage  as  a profession,  that  she 
might  realize  her  conceptions  of  the  heroines  of  Shake- 
speare, hitherto  only  pictured  in  her  own  imagination; 
for  of  this  we  are  assured,  that  she  never  saw  on  the 
stage  any  character  in  which  she  herself  afterwards 
peiformed.  When  the  results  of  her  girlish  brooding 
Avere  presented  in  a few  preliminaiy  trials  to  men  of 
experience  in  the  dramatic  art,  a genius  of  no  ordinary 
kind  was  at  once  recognized.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
she  was  announced  to  appear  at  Covent  Garden  as 
Juliet.  The  impossibility  of  obtaining  a Romeo  to  a 
Juliet  so  young,  caused  the  play,  almost  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  to  be  changed  to  ‘ The  Hunchback,’  by  Sheridan 
KnoAvles,  in  wliich  she  sustained  the  character  of  Julia. 
Her  success  in  this  part,  one  which,  it  is  well  known, 
demands  powers  of  the  highest  and  most  varied  kind, 
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Tvas  so  triumphant,  that  from  that  liour  Miss  H.  Faucit 
assumed  the  position  of  the  first  actress  of  the  higher 
drama  in  England.  This  position  she  sustained,  with 
yearly  increasing  popularity,  throughout  Mr.Macready  s 
management  at  Drury  Lane,  when  the  poetical  drama 
enjoyed  a brief  but  brilliant  reign  in  the  metropolis, 
which  was  eclipsed  on  the  retirement  of  that  gentle- 
man in  1843,  and  has  not  since  been  restored. 

“During  this  period.  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  still  in  the 
first  freshness  of  youth,  sustained  all  the  great  cha- 
acters  of  our  national  drama,  not  only  in  tragedy  bub 
in  comedy — Juliet,  Constance,  Imogen,  Beatrice,  Rosa- 
lind, Desdemona,  Portia,  Mrs.  Beverley,  Isabella,  Mrs. 
Haller,  Belvedere,  besides  giving  life  to  the  heroines  of 
Browning,  Bulwer,  Marston,  Darley,  and  other  living 
dramatists.  In  one  respect  she  presented  a marked 
contrast  to  all  preceding  tragedians  of  eminence,  inas- 
much as  her  powers  in  comedy  were  found  to  be  in  no 
way  inferior  to  those  which  she  exhibited  in  tragedy. 
They  are,  in  fact,  of  the  highest  order.  Her  Rosalind 
and  Beatrice  were,  in  their  kind,  as  great  triumphs  of 
genius  as  her  Imogen  or  Lady  Constance,  fulfilling 
Garrick’s  idea,  that  a good  tragedian  must  be  also  a 
good  comedian. 

“ The  reputation  thus  early  established  by  Miss 
Helen  Faucit  soon  extended  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  a few  performances  in  Paris  have  made 
her  name  almost  as  familiar  and  honoured  there  as  it 
is  amongst  ourselves.  When  it  is  considered  that  this 
high  distinction  was  achieved  so  early  without  collateral 
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aid,  and  despite  of  tlie  great  physical  suffering  and 
nervous  exhaustion  consequent  upon  the  exaltation  of 
the  faculties,  both  of  brain  and  nerve,  which  go  to  the 
production  of  a great  actress,  the  significance  of  the 
various  indications  given  by  this  lady’s  hand  will  be 
more  fully  understood. 

“ Without  definiteness  of  aim,  fervour  of  pursuit, 
mastery  of  detail,  great  moral  courage,  readiness  and 
self-command  under  difficulties,  all  the  intensity  of 
conception  which  gives  reality  and  life  to  this  lady  s 
impersonation ; all  the  rare  endowments  of  voice,  figure, 
and  power  of  emotional  expression  by  which  they  are 
distinguished,  would  have  gone  but  a little  way.  A 
rare  equipoise  of  the  faculties  of  lieart  and  head,  whicli 
is  never  wanting  in  the  greatest  natui’es,  but  which  is 
found  only  in  the  greatest,  must  be  j^re-supposed ; and, 
behind  all,  a refined  moral  nature,  habituated  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  highest  ideals,  and  which  conveys 
with  electric  force  its  own  intense  sympathies  and 
lofty  energies  to  the  hearts  and  minds  which,  in  its 
moments  of  inspiration,  come  within  its  influeuce. 

“ The  same  enthusiasm  for  her  art  which  originally 
impelled  Miss  H.  Faucit  to  adopt  the  stage  as  a pro- 
fession, induces  her  from  time  to  time  to  appear  befoie 
the  imblic  still,  to  remind  us  tliat  we  i>ossess  the 
noblest  dramatic  literature  in  the  world,  and  to  foster 
the  hope  that  it  may  again  find  expositors  to  show  it 
to  us  in  all  the  completeness  which  the  stage  alone  can 
give. 

“ Further  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  indica- 
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tions  of  her  hand  might  be  derived  from  the  domestic 
life  and  pursuits  of  this  distinguished  lady,  but  to 
enter  upon  this  field.  Avould  be  a desecration  of  the 
sanctities  of  private  life.  It  is  enough  that  what  they 
present  to  the  public  gaze  is  open  to  comment  of  all 
mankind.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  this  lady’s  case 
nature  presents  no  combination  of  jarring  elements. 
The  great  artiste  is  also  the  true  woman,  not  more 
admired  than  honoured  and  beloved.”* 

It  was  in  the  province  of  Andalusia  where  M.  D’Ar- 
pentigny  liad  his  first  inspirations  of  the  gipsy  art.  He 
himself  was  then  a young  officer,  in  the  heyday  of 
youth,  and  full  of  romance,  as  his  revealed  characteris- 
tics may  readily  lead  us  to  believe.  The  young  sibyl 
who  read  his  fortune  was  also  handsome,  and  probably 
had  some  share  in  adding  to  his  new-born  enthusiasm  j 
forgipsies,  among  their  other  powers,  are  said  to  possess 
that  of  casting  a spell  over  individuals  to  whom  thej'" 
take  a liking.  There  must  be,  indeed,  some  fiiscination 
belonging  to  them  apart  from  their  fancied  power  of 
telling  your  fortune.  A person  of  altogether  opposite 
mental  habits  to  those  of  D’Arpentignj^ — Mr.  Borrow, 
the  missionary,  in  Spain— fell  no  less,  if  not,  indeed, 
much  more  deeply,  under  the  seductive  infiuence  of 
their  strange  life.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  indeed, 
that  it  seems  even  doubtful  whether  it  was  not  more 
the  hope  of  making  their  acquaintance  in  Spain  that 

induced  him  to  go  there  than  his  missionary  enter- 
prise. 


* Psyclionomy  of  the  Hand,”  pp.  72,  73. 
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He  says  himself,  “ I should  find  some  difficulty  il 
called  upon  to  assign  a reason  why  this  singular  race 
has,  throughout  my  life,  been  that  which  has  most 
invariably  interested  me.  I can  remember  no  period 
when  the  name  of  ‘ gipsy’  did  not  awaken  feelings 
within  ray  mind  hard  to  be  described,  but  in  which  a 
strange  pleasure  predominated.  The  gipsies  themselves, 
to  whom  I have  stated  this  circumstance,  account  for 
it  on  the  supposition  that  the  soul  which  at  present 
animates  my  body  was  at  some  former  period  tenanted 
by  that  of  one  of  their  people,  for  many  among  them 
are  believers  in  metempsychosis.” 

A somewhat  similar  feeling  was  said,  in  early  youth, 
to  have  possessed  the  late  Professor  Wilson,  who  spent 
many  days  and  nights  roaming  about  with  them  in 
Scotland  ; and  who  knows  how  much  of  the  native 
hre  of  his  genius  was  not  kindled  at  the  wild  narra- 
tives or  adventures  listened  to  in  their  society  ? 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  all  his  accounts  of  them,  ever 
betrays  the  same  strange  liking.  Their  predatory 
habits  and  wild  roving  life  had  much  to  interest  him 
as  a poet  and  writer  of  romance,  and  no  one  has  left 
more  life-like  pictures  of  that  singular  race.  Some 

circumstances  of  local  situation,”  he  says,  “gave  him 

an  opportunity  of  seeing  a little,  and  hearing  a great 
deal  of  that  degraded  class  who  are  called  gipsies,  who 
are  in  most  cases  a mixed  race  between  the  ancient 
E-yptians,  who  arrived  in  Europe  about  the  beginning 
of°  the  fifteenth  century,  and  vagrants  of  European 

descent.” 
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An  account  of  them  in  the  “ Encjmlopaidia  Britan- 
nica,”  says,  “There  are  two  writers,  Munster  and  Spel- 
man,  who  fix  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  in 
Germany  to  be  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  (1417).”  This,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  an 
error  of  the  press,  for  1517,  as  the  latter  of  these 
authorities  owns  the  fii'st  time  he  ever  saw  them  was 
in  1529,  and  it  is  his  account  that  Munster  follows. 
This  latter  date  is,  therefore,  the  more  likely  period, 
as  other  historians  inform  us  that  when  Sultan  Selim 
conquered  Egypt  in  the  year  1517,  several  of  the  natives 
refused  to  submit  to  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  revolted 
under  the  Zingariens,  wlience  the  Turks  call  them 
Zinganees.  At  length,  however,  being  surrounded  and 
banished,  they  agreed  to  disperse  in  small  parties  all 
over  the  world,  where  their  supposed  skill  in  the  black 
art  gave  them  universal  reception  in  that  age  of  super- 
.stition  and  cruelty.  In  a short  time  they  gained  such 
a number  of  idle  proselytes  who  imitated  their  language 
and  complexion,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  same 
arts  of  chiromancy,  begging,  and  pilfering,  that  they 
became  troublesome  and  even  formidable  to  most  of 
the  States  of  Europe.  They  were  expelled  from  France 
in  15(50,  and  from  Spain  in  1591.  In  England  they 
came  much  earlier  under  the  notice  of  government, 
and  in  1580  we  find  them  described  by  a statute  of 
Henry  VIII.  as ‘an  out-landish  people,  calling  them- 
selves Egyptians,  using  no  craft  nor  feat  of  merchan- 
dise, who  have  come  into  this  realm,  and  gone  from 
shire  to  shire  in  great  companies,  and  used  great,  subtle, 
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and  crafty  means  to  deceive  the  people,  bearing  them 
in  hand  that  they,  hy  palmistry,  could  tell  men’s  and 
women’s  fortune,  and  so  many  times,  hy  craft  and 
subtlety,  have  deceived  the  people  of  their  money,  and 
also  have  committed  many  heinous  felonies  and  rob- 
beries.’ They  were  then  directed  to  avoid  the  realm, 
and  not  to  return,  under  pain  of  imprisonment  and 
forfeiture  of  their  goods  and  chattels.  Other  severer 
statutes  were  also  afterwards  enacted  against  them,  or 
any  one  seen  or  found  in  fellowship  with  them.  Six 
Mathew  Hale  tells  us  that  at  one  Suffolk  assizes  no 
less  than  tliirteen  persons  were  executed  upon  these 
statutes  a few  years  before  the  Restoration.  The  last 
of  these  sanguinary  Acts  was  repealed  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  They  seem  to  have  enjoyed  considerably 
more°immunity,  if  not  even  indulgence,  in  Scotland, 
and  in  a writ  of  privy  seal  was  granted  to  one  Jolin 
Raw,  styling  himself  Lord  and  Earl  of  Egypt,  the 
execution  of  justice  on  his  company  and  people.  This 
was  in  1594,  and  King  James’s  subjects  are  therein 
enjoined  to  assist  this  Lord  John  of  Egypt  in  punisliing 
certain  persons  who  had  rebelled,  robbed  him,  and 
absconded.  Queen  Mary  also  issued  a writ  in  his  hivour 
on  another  occasion.  This  party  was^  called  the  Faw 
o-ang.  It  is  amazing  to  think  how  this  regular  swarm 
of  bf  nditti  has  spread  itself  over  nearly  all  the  earth. 
They  are  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  most  European 

countries.  , 

In  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time,  and  that  of  Elizabeth, 

they  were  a mark  of  persecution,  and  though  grie- 
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vously  oppressed  and  cruelly  treated  for  a long  period 
of  time,  their  numbers  never  appeared  to  have  dimin- 
ished. Their  general  population,  however,  is  in  the. 
south-east  parts  of  Europe.  They  have  wandered 
about  for  nearly  four  centuries  in  this  loose  form  of 
society,  through  the  world,  yet  among  all  the  varieties 
of  the  human  race  with  which  they  have  mingled,  they 
continue  equally  unchanged  by  the  lapse  of  time,  the 
variety  of  climate,  or  the  force  of  example.  In  every 
country  their  marked  physiognomy  and  manners  are 
the  same.  The  swarthy  complexion  receives  no  dai'ker 
shade  from  the  burning  sun  of  Africa,  nor  any  fairer 
tincture  from  the  temperate  climes  of  Europe.  In  Eng- 
land or  in  Spain,  no  additional  indolence  or  industry 
mingles  with  their  fixed  habits  ; and  in  all  countries 
their  religion  is  a thing  of  itself,  and  apart  from  that  of 
the  nation.  In  civilized  life  they  are  barbarians,  and, 
amidst  the  best  shelter  of  modern  buildings,  they  bur- 
row in  holes  or  caves,  or  live  under  canvas  tents,  as 
fugitives  and  vagabonds  on  the  earth. 

The  origin  of  these  people  is  not  believed  to  be 
Egyptian.  Their  language  differs  entirely  from  the 
Coptic,  and  their  customs  are  very  different  from  those 
of  They  are,  no  doubt,  found  there  as  every- 

where else,  but  merely  so  as  wanderers.  Grellman 
thinks  they  came  from  India,  and  he  founds  his  belief  on 
the  word  “ Polgar,"  tlie  name  of  one  of  the  first  gipsy 
leaders,  and  ot  the  Hindustanee  god  of  marriage  ; also 
on  the  correspondence  between  the  travelling  smiths  of 
the  two  people,  who  carry  two  pairs  of  befiows— the 
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Indian  boy  blowing  them  in  India,  the  wife  or  child  of 
the  gipsy  in  Europe.  Another  coincidence  is  in  their 
resemblance  to  the  pariahs,  or  Sudras,  the  lowest  class 
in  India.  He  conjectures  the  cause  of  their  flight  from 
India  to  have  been  the  cruelties  practised  upon  the 
natives  during  the  devastation  committed  there  by 
Timour  Beg,  when  as  many  as  100,000  were  put  to 
death.  This  was  in  the  year  1408,  when  a universal 
panic  seized  upon  the  people,  and  they  fled  in  multi- 
tudes. 

Mr.  Borrow  had  many  occasions  of  getting  into  their 
most  secret  opinions  during  his  intercourse  with  them- 
It  was,  of  course,  his  ostensible  object  to  lead  their 
hearts,  if  possible,  into  something  like  a sense  of 
religion ; but  very  little  progress  could  he  make  in  that 
dilution.  One  Pepa,  at  Madrid,  who  seems  to  have 
been  little  better  than  a sort  of  she-Thug,  had  two 
dauerhters,  with  whom  he  often  came^  in  contact-La 
Tuerta,  the  one-eyed,  and  La  Casdami,  the  scorpion 
names,  one  would  think,  forbidding  enough.  Nevei- 
theless,  he  contrived  to  get  into  their  good  graces,  and 
to  have  made  many  attempts  to  reclaim  them.  It  was 
these  two  young  ladies,  indeed,  that  often  assisted  him 
in  his  studies,  while  endeavouring  to  master  the 
language.  He  found  that,  although  nothing  of  religion 
had  any  place  in  their  hearts  or  minds,  they  were  not 
free  from  superstition. 

One  evening,  after  having  confessed  to  him  some 
misdemeanour  they  had  been  guilty  of,  betook  advan- 
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tage  of  a pause  in  the  conversation,  and  asked,  " Do 
you  fear  God,  0 Tuerta  ?” 

Tuerta.  “ Brother,  I fear  nothing.” 

Mr.  B.  “ Do  you  believe  in  God,  0 Tuerta  ?” 

Tuerta.  “ Brother,  I do  not,  I hate  all  connected 
with  that  name — the  whole  is  folly.  If  I go  to  church 
it  is  but  to  spit  at  the  images.  I spat  at  the  graven 
image  of  Maria,  this  morning  ; and  I love  the  Moors 
and  the  English,  because  they  are  not  baptized.” 

Mr.  B.  “ You,  of  course,  never  say  a prayer  ?” 

Tuerta.  “ No,  no.  There  are  three  or  four  old  words 
taught  me  by  some  old  people,  which  I sometimes  say 
to  myself.  I believe  they  have  both  force  and  virtue.” 
Mr.  B.  “I  would  fain  liear.  Pra}’^  tell  me  them.” 
Tuerta.  “Brother,  they  are  words  not  to  be  re- 
peated.” 

Mr.  B.  “ Why  not  ?” 

Tuerta.  “ They  are  holy  words,  brother.” 

Ml'.  B.  “ Holy  ! You  .say  there  is  no  God  ; if  there 
be  none,  then  there  can  be  nothing  holy.  Pray  tell 
me  the  words,  0 Tuerta  !” 

Tuerta.  “ Brother,  1 dare  not.” 

Ml'.  B.  “ Then  you  do  fear  something  ?” 

Tuerta.  “Not  I — ' tiahoca  enrecar  Maria  ereria’ 
And  now  I wish  I had  not  said  them.” 

Mr.  B.  “ You  are  distracted,  O Tuerta  ! The  words 
simply  say,  ‘.Dwell  within  us,  blessed  Maria.’  You 
have  spat  on  her  busto  this  morning,  in  the  church, 
and  now  you  are  afraid  to  repeat  four  words  among 
which  is  her  name.” 
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Tuerta.  “ I did  not  understand  them ; but  I wish  I 
had  not  said  them.”  * 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  gipsies  are  attached  to  no 
form  of  religion — at  least,  as  practised  in  any  country 
— and  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  religious  very 
much  even  in  principle,  is  also  true  ; but  much  of  their 
enmity  against  what  are  the  mere  accessories  of  the 
woi’ship  of  any  country  must  not  be  set  down  as  iiie- 
ligion.  The  Spanish  peasant  who  bowed  down  before 
the  same  busto  thatTuerto  spat  upon,  was  hardly  doing 
anything  much  better.  But  if  they  have  any  sense 
of  religion  at  all,  it  is,  perhaps,  more  a fear  of  the  Evil 
One  than  any  God-felt  fear.  It  is  certain  that  neither 
Mohammedanism  nor  Brahminism  was  ever  embraced 
by  them  in  India ; and  in  no  other  country  were  they 
ever  known  to  conform  to  its  religious  observances. 
As  an  individual  type  of  the  class,  no  description  ever 
surpassed  that  given  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in“  Quentin 
Durward,”  of  Hayraddin,  the  Bohemian 

“ The  rider  was  even  more  singular  in  his  appearance 
than  the  horse  he  rode,  though  that  was  extremely 
unlike  the  horses  of  France.  Although  he  managed 
his  palfrey  with  great  dexterity,  he  sat  with  his  feet 
in  broad  stirrups,  something  resembling  shovels,  so 
short  in  the  leathers  that  his  knees  were  well  mgh  as 
hiah  as  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  His  dress  was  a 
red  turban,  of  small  size,  in  which  he  wore  a sullied 
plume,  secured  by  a clasp  of  silver;  his  tunic,  which 
was  shaped  like  those  of  the  Estradiots,  was  green  in 
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colour,  and  tawdrily  laced  with  gold.  He  wore  very 
wide  drawers,  or  trousers,  of  white,  though  none  of 
the  cleanest,  which  gathered  beneath  the  knee,  and 
his  swarthy  legs  were  quite  bare,  unless  for  the  com- 
plicated laces  which  bound  a pair  of  sandals  on  his 
feet ; he  had  no  spurs,  the  edge  of  his  large  stirrups 
being  so  sharp  as  to  serve  to  goad  the  horse  in  a very 
severe  manner.  In  a crimson  sash  this  singular  horse- 
man wore  a dagger  on  the  right  side,  and  on  the  left  a 
short  crooked  Moorish  sword,  and  by  a tarnished  bald- 
ric over  the  slioulder  hung  the  horn  which  announced 
his  approach.  He  had  a swarthy  and  sun-burnt  visage, 
with  a thin  beard  and  piercing  dark  eyes,  a well-formed 
mouth  and  nose,  and  other  features  which  might  have 
been  pronounced  handsome,  but  for  the  black  elf-locks 
that  hunor  around  his  face,  and  the  air  of  wildne.ss  and 
emaciation  which  rather  seemed  to  indicate  a savage 
than  a civilized  man.” 

This  is  the  very  model  of  a gipsy,  as  to  his  outward 
man,  and  the  following  description  of  his  character  is 
inimitable : — 

“ Metliinks,  friend,  you  will  prove  but  a blind  guide 
if  you  look  at  the  tail  of  your  horse  rather  than  his 
ears,”  said  Quentin  to  the  gipsy. 

“ And  if  I were  actually  blind,”  answei’ed  the  Bohe- 
mian, “ I could  not  the  less  guide  you  through  any 
country  in  the  realm  of  France,  or  in  those  adjoining 
to  it.” 

“ Yet  you  are  no  Frenchman  born,”  said  the  Scot. 

“ I am  not,”  answered  the  guide. 
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“ Whac  countryman,  then,  are  you?”  demanded 
Quentin. 

"I  am  of  no  country,”  answered  the  guide. 

“ How  ! of  no  country  ?”  repeated  the  Scot. 

“No,”  answered  the  Bohemian;  “of  none.  I am  a 
Zingaro,  a Bohemian,  an  Egyptian,  or  whatever  the 
Europeans,  in  their  different  languages,  may  choose  to 
call  our  people  ; hut  I have  no  country.” 

" Are  you  a Christian  ?”  asked  the  Scotchman. 

The  Bohemian  shook  his  head. 

“ Dog  !”  said  Quentin — for  there  was  little  toleration 
in  the  spirit  of  Catholicism  in  those  days — “ dost  thou 
worship  Mahoun  ?” 

“ No,”  was  the  indiffei’ent  and  concise  answer  of  the 
guide,  who  neither  seemed  offended  nor  surprised  at 
the  young  man’s  violence  of  manner. 

“ Are  you  a Pagan,  then  ; or  what  are  you  ?” 

“I  have  no  religion,’^  answered  the  Bohemian. 

Durward  started  hack,  for  though  he  had  heard  of 
Saracens  and  idolaters,  it  had  never  entered  into  his 
ideas  or  belief  that  any  body  of  men  could  exist  wl)o 
practised  no  mode  of  worship  whatever.  He  recovered 
from  his  astonishment,  to  ask  his  guide  where  he 
usually  dwelt. 

“ Wherever  I chance  to  he  for  the  time,”  replied  the 
Bohemian.  “I  have  no  home.” 

“ How  do  you  guard  your  property  ?” 

“ Excepting  the  clothes  which  I wear  and  the  horse 
I ride  on,  I have  no  property.” 

“ Yet  you  dress  gaily  and  ride  gallantly,”  said  Dur- 
ward. “ What  are  your  means  of  subsistence  ?” 
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"I  eat  when  I am  hungry,  drink  when  I am  thir.sty, 
and  have  no  other  means  of  subsistence  than  chance 
throws  in  my  way,”  replied  the  vagabond. 

“ Under  whose  laws  do  you  live  ?” 

“ I acknowledge  obedience  to  none,  but  as  it  suits 
roy  pleasure  or  my  necessities,”  said  the  Bohemian. 

“ Who  is  your  leader,  and  commands  you  ?” 

“ The  father  of  our  tribe,  if  I choose  to  obey  him,” 
said  the  guide;  “ otherwise  I have  no  commander.” 

“ You  are,  then,”  said  the  wondering  querist,  “ des- 
titute ot  all  that  other  men  are  combined  by.  You 
have  no  law,  no  leader,  no  settled  means  of  subsistence, 
no  house  or  home.  You  have — may  heaven  com- 
passionate you — no  country  ! and,  may  heaven  en- 
lighten and  forgive  you,  you  have  no  God  ! What  is 
it  that  remains  to  you,  deprived  of  government,  domes- 
tic happiness,  and  religion  ?” 

“ I have  liberty,”  said  the  Bohemian.  “ I crouch  to 
no  one — obey  no  one — respect  no  one.  I go  where  I 
will — live  as  I can — and  die  when  my  day  comes.” 
“But  you  are  subject  to  instant  execution  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  judge.” 

“Be  it  so,”  returned  the  Bohemian;  “ I can  but  die 
the  sooner.” 

“And  to  imprisonment,  also,”  said  the  Scot;  “and 
where  then  is  your  boasted  freedom  ?” 

‘ In  my  thoughts,”  said  the  Bohemian,  “ which  no 
chains  can  bind  , while  yours,  even  while  your  limbs 
are  free,  remain  fettered  by  your  laws  and  your  super- 
stitions, your  dreams  of  local  attachment,  and  your 
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fantastic  visions  of  civil  policy.  Sucli  as  I are  free  in 
spirit  when  our  limbs  are  chained.  You  are  imprisoned 
in  mind  even  when  your  limbs  are  most  at  freedom." 

“Yet  the  freedom  of  your  thoughts/’  said  the  Scot, 
“ relieves  not  the  pressure  of  the  gyves  on  your  limbs.” 

“ For  a brief  time  that  may  be  endured,”  answered 
the  vagrant,  “ and  if  within  that  period  I cannot  extri- 
cate myself,  and  fail  of  relief  from  my  comrades,  I can 
always  die ; and  death  is  the  most  perfect  freedom  of 
all.” 

There  was  a deep  pause  of  some  duration,  which 
Quentin  at  length  broke  by  resuming  his  queries. 

“ Yours  is  a wandering  race,  unknown  to  the  nations 
of  Europe.  Whence  do  they  derive  their  origin  ?” 

“ I may  not  tell  you,”  answered  the  Bohemian. 

“ When  will  they  relieve  this  kingdom  of  their  pre- 
sence, and  return  to  the  land  from  whence  they  came?” 
said  the  Scot. 

“ When  the  day  of  their  pilgrimage  shall  be  accom- 
plished,” replied  his  vagrant  guide. 

“Are  you  not  sprung  from  those  tribes  of  Israel 
which  were  carried  into  captivity  beyond  the  great 
river  Euphrates  ?”  said  Quentin,  who  had  not  forgotten 
the  lore  which  had  been  taught  him  at  Aberbrothick. 

“ Had  we  been  so,”  answered  the  Bohemian,  “ wo 
had  followed  their  faith  and  practised  tlieir  rites.” 

” What  is  thine  own  name  ?”  said  Durward. 

“ My  proper  name  is  only  known  to  my  brethren. 
The  men  beyond  our  tents  call  me  Hayi’addin  Maugi’a- 
bin — that  is,  Hayraddin  the  African  Moor.” 
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“Thou  speakest  too  well  for  one  who  hath  lived 
always  in  thy  filthy  horde,”  said  the  Scot. 

“ I have  learned  some  of  the  knowledge  of  this  land,” 
said  Hayraddin.  “ When  I was  a little  boy  our  tribe 
was  chased  by  the  hunters  after  human  flesh ; an 
arrow  went  through  my  mother’s  head,  and  she  died. 
I was  entangled  in  the  blanket  on  her  shoulders,  and 
was  taken  by  the  pursuers.  A priest  begged  me  fi-om 
the  Provost’s  archers,  and  trained  me  up  in  Frankish 
learning  for  two  or  three  years.” 

“ How  came  you  to  part  with  him  ?”  demanded  Dur- 
ward. 

“ I stole  money  from  him,  even  the  god  which  he 
worshipped,”  answered  Hayraddin,  with  perfect  com- 
posure; “ he  detected  me  and  beat  me;  I stabbed  him 
with  my  knife,  fled  to  the  woods,  and  was  again  united 
to  my  people.” 

“Wretch!”  said  Durward,  “did  you  murder  your 
benefactor  ?” 

“ What  had  ho  to  do  to  burden  me  with  his  benefits  ? 
The  Zingaro  boy  was  no  house-bred  cur  to  dog  the 
heels  of  his  master,  and  crouch  beneath  his  blows  for 
scraps  of  food  ; he  was  the  imprisoned  wolf  whelp, 
which,  at  the  first  opportunity,  broke  his  chain,  rended 
his  master,  and  returned  to  his  wilderness.” 

There  was  another  pause,  when  the  young  Scot,  with 
a view  of  still  further  investigating  the  character  and 
purpose  of  this  suspicious  guide,  asked  Hayraddin 
whether  it  was  not  true  that  his  people,  amid  their 
ignorance,  pretended  to  a knowledge  of  futurity  which 
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Avas  not  given  to  the  sages,  philosophers,  and  di-vinea 
of  more  polished  society. 

“ We  pretend  to  it,”  said Hayraddin,  “and  it  is  -with 
justice." 

“How  can  it  be  that  so  high  a gift  is  bestowed  on 
so  abject  a race  V’  said  Quentin. 

“ Can  I tell  you,”  answered  Hayraddin.  “ Yes  I 
may,  indeed ; but  it  is  when  you  shall  explain  to  me 
Avhy  the  dog  can  trace  the  footsteps  of  a man,  while 
man,  the  nobler  animal,  hath  not  power  to  trace  those 
of  a dog.  These  powers,  which  seem  to  you  so  wonder, 
ful  are  instinctive  in  our  race.  From  the  lines  on  the 
face  and  on  the  hand,  we  can  tell  the  future  fate  of 
those  who  consult  us,  even  as  surely  as  you  know  from 
the  blossom  of  the  tree  in  spring  what  fruit  it  will  bear 
in  the  harvest.” 

“ I doubt  of  jmur  knowledge,  and  defy  you  to  the 
proof.” 

“ Defy  me  not.  Sir  Squire,”  said  Hayraddin  Maugra- 
bin.  “ I can  tell  you  that,  say  what  you  will  of  your 
religion,  the  goddess  whom  you  worship  rides  in  this 
company.” 

“Peace,”  said  Quentin,  in  astonishment,  “on  thy 
life not  a word  further  but  in  answer  to  what  I ask 
thee.  Canst  thou  be  faithful  V’ 

“ 1 can ; all  men  can,”  said  the  Bohemian. 

“ But  wilt  thou  be  faithful  ?” 

“ Wouldst  thou  believe  me  the  more  should  I swear 
it,”  answered  Maugrabin  with  a sneer. 

“ Thy  life  is  in  my  hand,”  said  the  young  Scot. 
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“ Strike,  and  see  whether  I fear  to  die,”  answered 
the  Bohemian. 

“ Will  money  render  thee  a trusty  guide  ?”  demanded 
Durward. 

“ If  I be  not  such  without  it,  no,”  replied  the 
heathen, 

“ Then,  what  will  bind  thee  ?”  asked  the  Scot. 

“Kindness,”  replied  the  Bohemian. 

“ Shall  I swear  to  show  thee  such,  if  thou  art  true 
guide  to  us  on  this  pilgrimage  ?” 

“No,”  replied  Hayraddin;  “it  were  extravagant 
waste  of  a commodity  so  rare.  To  thee  I am  bound 
already.” 

“ How,”  exclaimed  Durward,  more  surprised  than 
ever. 

“ Remember  the  chestnut-tree  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cher.  The  victim  whose  body  thou  didst  cut  down 
was  my  brother,  Zamet  the  Maugrabin.” 

“And  yet  I find  j'ou  in  correspondence  with  those 
very  officers  by  whom  your  brother  was  done  to  death  ; 
for  it  was  one  of  them  who  directed  me  where  to  meet 
with  you  : the  same,  doubtless,  who  procured  yonder 
ladies  your  services  as  a guide.” 

“ What  can  we  do  ?”  answered  Hayraddin,  gloomily. 
“These  men  deal  with  us  as  the  sheep-dogs  do  with 
the  flock;  they  protect  us  for  a while,  drive  us  hither 
and  thither  at  their  pleasure,  and  always  end  by  guid- 
ing us  to  the  shambles.” 

It  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  gipsies  that,  although 
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they  have  no  religion,  they  are  much  swayed  by  many 
superstitious  fancies  and  customs.  Indeed,  thi^  may 
be  said  to  take  the  place  of  a religion  in  the  guidance 
of  many  of  their  movements.  Very  possibly,  too,  much 
of  it  arises  from  the  practice  of  their  profession.  In 
the  preceding  case,  in  which  Hayraddin  is  made  to 
say  that  there  is  no  pretence  in  the  exercise  of  their 
palmistry,  it  is  possibly  the  expression  of  a general 
feeling;  not  that  they  really  deceive  themselves  into 
an  idea  of  tbeir  power  of  foretelling  events,  but  that  it 
is  one  of  their  articles  of  faith  to  believe  in  it ; proceed- 
ing upon  fixed  principles  of  reading  the  palm,  they 
announce  what  is  revealed  according  to  the  tables  of 
their  law  ; and  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  events  not 
answering  the  prediction,  as  has  been  seen  in  chiro- 
mancy, counteracting  causes  in  abundance  can  be 
found.  No  doubt  the  very  nature  of  their  art  has  a 
tendency  to  superstition,  but  they  are  not  singular  in 
that  respect ; and  Scott  tells  us  that  many  of  their 
notions  were  common  to  other  old  people. 

The  idea  that  the  protracted  struggle  between  life 
and  death  is  painfully  prolonged  by  keeping  the  door 
of  the  apartment  shut  was  a popular  notion  among 
many  in  Scotland.  Meg  Merrilies  impersonates  the 
custom  at  the  death-bed  of  the  smuggler  Brown  :—A 
female  figure,  dressed  in  a long  cloak,  sate  on  a stone 
by  this  miserable  couch ; her  elbows  rested  upon  her 
knees,  and  her  face,  averted  from  the  light  of  an  iron 
lamp  beside  her,  was  bent  upon  that  of  the  dying  per- 
son. She  moistened  his  mouth  from  time  to  time  with 
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some  liquid,  and  between  whiles  sang,  in  a low  Tnono- 
tonous  cadence,  one  of  those  prayers  or  spells  which  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  are 
used  by  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  to  speed  the  passage 
of  a parting  soul,  like  the  tolling  of  the  bell  in  Catho- 
lic davs.  She  accompanied  the  dismal  sound  with  a 
slow  rocking  motion  of  her  body  to  and  fro,  as  if  to 
keep  time  with  her  song.  The  song  was  answered  by 
one  or  two  hollow  groans,  that  seemed  to  proceed  from 
the  very  agony  of  the  mortal  strife. 

“ It  will  not  be,”  she  muttered  to  herself.  “ He  can- 
not pass  away  with  that  on  his  mind — it  tethers  him. 
Heaven  cannot  abide  it;  earth  refuses  to  hide  it.  I 
must  open  the  door and  rising,  she  faced  towards 
the  door  of  the  apartment,  observing  carefully  not  to 
turn  back  her  head,  and  withdrawing  a bolt  or  two, 
she  lifted  the  latch,  saying,  “ Open  lock,  end  strife ; 
come  death,  and  pass  life.” 

A writer  in  “ Blackwood”  says,  “ I have  ever  under- 
stood,” speaking  of  the  Yetholm  gipsies,  “ that  they 
are  extremely  superstitious — carefully  noticing  the 
formation  of  the  clouds,  the  flight  of  particular  birds, 
and  the  soughing  of  the  winds,  before  attempting  any 
enterprise.  They  have  been  known  for  several  suc- 
cessive days  to  turn  back  with  their  loaded  carts,  asses, 
and  children,  on  meeting  with  persons  whom  they 
considered  of  unlucky  aspect ; nor  do  they  ever  proceed 
on  their  summer  peregrinations  without  some  propitious 
omen  of  their  fortunate  I'eturn.  They  also  burn  the 
clotlies  of  their  dead,  not  somuch  fromany  apprehension 
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of  infection  being  communicated  by  them,  as  the  convic,. 
tion  that  the  very  circumstance  of  wearing  them  would 
shorten  the  days  of  their  living.  They  likewise  care- 
fully watch  the  corpse  by  night  and  day  till  the  time 
of  interment,  and  conceive  that  ‘ the  deil  tinkles  at  the 
lykewake’  of  those  who  felt  in  their  dead-thraw  the 
agonies  and  terrors  of  remorse.” 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  about  the  superstitions 
being  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  the  poor  and  ignorant, 
that  it  hardly  seems  borne  out  bj’  facts.  Many  persons 
of  cultivated  minds  and  tastes  are  swayed  by  lucky  and 
unlucky  signs  and  omens.  It  matters  not  that  they 
disbelieve  in  them.  If  something  said  to  be  unlucky 
comes  before  them  they  will  try  and  avoid  it. 

Few  people  will  accuse  Dr.  Johnson  of  a want  of 
judgment  and  intelligence,  yet  it  is  said  that  should  he 
have  happened  to  put  his  left  foot  foremost  on  going 
out  of  the  door  on  any  expedition,  he  would  instantly 
return. 

With  one  end  on  the  pavement,  and  the  other  rest- 
ing against  the  top  of  a house,  may  sometimes  be  seen 
a long  ladder,  standing  where  crowds  of  people  are 
passing  by.  Let  any  one  count  the  number  of  those 
who  pass  inside  of  that  ladder  nearest  to  the  wall,  and 
those  that  go  outside,  the  latter  will  be  found  to  be 
far  the  most  numerous.  It  would  be  curious  to  know 
how  many  of  the  outsiders  prefeiTed  that  course  on 
account  of  the  unluckiness  of  going  inside.  No 
doubt  there  may  be  something  of  a natural  reason  at- 
taching to  that  omen,  as  the  outside,  in  a general  way. 
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is  the  safest;  but  that  certainly  is  not  the  general 
reason. 

If  you  are  going  out  on  any  business  causing  you 
anxiety  as  to  its  issue,  and  forget  something  for  which 
you  have  to  turn  back,  the  impression  will  not  be  agree- 
able, and  not  unlikely  you  may  try  to  neutralize  it  by 
sitting  down  on  a chair  before  again  starting. 

The  most  sensible  and  well-informed  sea  captain 
will  hardly  leave  the  port  for  a voyage  on  a Friday, 
even,  with  a favourable  wind;  but  on  a Sunday,  if 
possible,  he  is  sure  to  sail. 

To  look  up  into  the  sky,  and  catch  a first  glance  of 
the  sharp  horns  of  the  new  moon,  without  anj'^thing  of 
value  in  your  pocket,  is  not  agreeable. 

A magpie  flying  across  the  road  before  you  in  the 
•country  ; a raven  croaking  on  the  top  of  the  house,  or 
any  other  such  like  phenomenon,  are  all  felt,  more  or 
Jess,  by  most  people,  if  they  think  about  them  at  all, 
as  something  unsatisfactory. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  of  the  ancients,  who  dealt  so  largely 
in  omens,  that  they  all  actually  believed  in  them.  They 
felt  them  in  some  way  or  other  just  as  we  do  ourselves, 
and  preferred  going  upon  the  feeling  rather  than  the 
dry  logic  of  the  case.  In  this,  therefore,  the  gipsies 
are,  perhaps,  not  peculiar. 

Not  so  common,  however,  is  that  strange  power  of 
reading  the  character  of  any  one  about  them  from  a 
general  survey  of  the  person.  In  palmistry  and  in  chi- 
romancy, many  collateral  circumstances  often  go  to  read 
ofi"  an  individual,  as  well  as  the  mere  palm-reading. 

17 
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Indeed,  it  is  unquestionably  from  that  intuitive  power 
of  seeing  into  the  cliai'acter  from  other  causes  that  gains 
them  credit  for  their  art. 

More  frequently  it  is  physiognomy,  manner,  gait, 
surrounding  circumstances,  and  other  causes,  that  form 
their  stock-in-trade.  But,  undoubtedly,  a true  gipsy 
has  a keen  power  of  reading  your  countenance  at  a 
glance;  and  when  Hayraddin  told  Quentin  Durward 
the  state  of  his  heart,  and  the  object  of  his  worship, 
such  knowledge,  was  only  gained  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  with  a much  deeper  penetration  than  that  of  ordi- 
nary people.  Another  ot  Mr.  Borrovv’s  Spanish  anec- 
dotes illustrates  this,  and  also  shows  the  sort  of  free- 
masonry that  enables  one  gipsy  to  know  another  under 
any  disguise : — 

“ I served,”  said  Antonio,  “as  a soldier  in  the  war  of 
independence,  against  tire  French.  Mar,  it  is  true,  is 
not  the  proper  occujiation  of  a Gitana  ; but  tliose  were 
strange  times,  and  all  those  who  coitld  bear  arms  were 
compelled  to  go  fovtli  to  fight.  So  I went  with  the 
English  armies,  and  we  cliased  the  Gabin4  unto  the 
frontier  of  France  ; and  it  happened  once  that  we  joined 
in  desperate  battle,  and  there  was  a confusion  and  the 
two  parties  became  intermingled,  and  fought  sword  to 
sword,  and  bayonet  to  bayonet;  and  a French  soldier 
singled  me  out,  and  wc  fnught  for  a longtime,  cutting, 
goiing,  and  cursing  each  other,  till  at  la.st  we  flung 
down  our  arn)S,  and  grap])led.  Long  we  wrestled, 
body  to  body:  but  I lound  tiiat  I was  the  weaker,  and 
1 lelL  The  French  sokiicr's  knee  was  on  my  breast. 
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and  his  grasp  was  on  my  tliroat,  and  he  seized  his 
bayonet,  and  he  raised  it  to  thrust  me  through  the  ja  ws ; 
and  his  cap  had  fallen  oft'.  I lifted  up  my  eyes  wildly 
to  his  face;  our  eyes  met;  I gave  a loud  shriek,  and 
cried,  ‘ Zincalo !’  I felt  him  shudder,  and  he  relaxed 
his  grasp,  and  started  up  ; and  he  smote  his  foreliead, 
and  wept ; and  then  he  came  to  me,  and  knelt  down 
by  my  side,  for  I was  almost  dead  ; and  he  took  ray 
hand,  and  called  me  brother  and  Zincalo,  and  he  pro- 
duced his  ftask,  and  poured  wine  into  my  mouth,  and 
I revived ; and  he  raised  me  up  and  led  me  from  the 
concourse,  and  we  sat  down  on  a knoll,  and  the  two 
parties  were  fighting  all  around  ; and  he  said,  ‘ Let  the 
dogs  fight  and  tear  each  other’s  throats  till  they  are  all 
destroyed,  what  matters  it  to  the  Zincali ; they  are  not 
of  our  blood,  and  shall  that  be  shed  fur  them  ?’  So  we 
Bat  for  hours  on  the  knoll,  and  discoursed  on  matters 
l)ertaining  to  our  people  ; and  I could  have  listened 
for  years,  for  he  told  me  secrets  which  made  my  ears 
tingle;  and  I soon  found  that  I knew  nothin'^,  thou'di 
I had  before  considered  myself  quite  Zincalo;  but  for 
him,  he  knew  the  whole  cuento  (reckoning)  ; the  Ben- 
gui  Lango  (the  lame  Asmodeus)  himself  could  have 
told  him  nothing  but  what  he  knew.  So  we  sat  till 
the  sun  went  down,  and  the  battle  was  over,  and  he 
proposed  that  we  should  lioth  Hee  to  his  own  country, 
and  live  there  witli  the  Zincali ; but  my  heart  failed 
me ; so  we  embiuced,  and  he  departed  to  the  Gabiue, 
whilst  I retuined  to  our  own  haltaliuns.” 

it  was  a narrow  escape,  and  lor  which  ho  wa.j  in« 
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debted  clearly  to  the  practised  eye  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  one  of  his  notes  to  " Guy  Man- 
nering,”  has  a story  about  the  King  of  the  Gipsies  in 
Galloway,  whose  cap  or  bonnet  had  also  an  important 

office  in  a perilous  crisis  : — 

Meg  Merrilies  is  in  Galloway  considered  as  having 
had  her  origin  in  the  traditions  concerning  the  cele- 
brated Flora  Marshal,  one  of  the  royal  consorts  of  Willie 
Marshal,  more  commonly  called  the  Caird  ot  Barullion, 
King  of  the  Gipsies  of  the  Western  Lowlands.  That 
potentate  was  himself  deserving  of  notice,  from  the 
following  peculiarities  : He  was  born  in  the  parish  of 

Kirkmichael,  about  the  year  1G71 ; and  as  he  died  at 
Kirkcudbright,  23rd  November,  1792,  he  must  then 
have  been  in  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  year  of 
his  age.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  unusually  long 
lease°of  existence  was  noted  by  any  peculiar  excellence 
of  conduct  or  habits  of  life.  Willie  had  been  pressed 
or  enlisted  in  the  army  seven  times  ; and  he  had 
deserted  as  often  ; besides  three  times  running  away 
from  the  naval  service.  He  had  been  seventeen  times 
lawfully  married  ; and  besides  such  a reasonably  large 
share  of  matrimonial  comforts,  was,  after  his  hundredth 
year,  the  avowed  father  of  four  children  by  less  legiti- 
mate affections.  He  subsisted,  in  his  extreme  old  age, 
by  a pension  from  the  present  Earl  of  Selkirk’s  grand- 
father Will  Marshal  is  buried  in  Kirkcudbright 
church,  where  his  monument  is  still  shown,  decorated 
with  a scutcheon  suitably  blazoned  with  two  tups  horns 
and  two  cutty  spoons. 
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In  liis  youth  he  occasionally  took  an  evening  walk 
on  the  highway,  with  the  purpose  of  assisting  travellers 
by  relieving  them  of  the  weight  of  their  purses.  Ou. 
one  occasion,  the  Caird  of  Barullion  robbed  the  Laird 
of  Bargally,  at  a place  between  Carsphairn  and  Dal- 
mellington.  His  purpose  was  not  achieved  without  a 
severe  struggle,  in  which  the  gipsy  lost  his  bonnet, 
and  was  obliged  to  escape,  leaving  it  on  the  road.  A 
respectable  farmer  happened  to  be  the  next  passenger, 
and  seeing  the  bonnet,  alighted,  took  it  up,  and  rather 
imprudently  put  it  on  his  own  head.  At  this  instant, 
BargaUy  came  up  with  some  assistants,  and  re- 
cognizing the  bonnet,  charged  the  farmer  of  Bantoberick 
with  having  robbed  him,  and  took  him  into  custody. 
There  being  some  likeness  between  the  parties,  Bar- 
gally persisted  in  his  charge  ; and  though  the  respect- 
ability of  the  farmer’s  character  was  proved  oradmitted, 
his  ti-ial  before  the  Circuit  Court  came  on  accordingly. 
The  fatal  bonnet  lay  on  the  table  of  the  court ; Bar- 
gally swore  that  it  was  the  identical  article  worn  by 
the  man  who  robbed  him  ; and  he  and  others  likewise 
deposed  that  they  had  found  the  accused  on  the  spot 
where  the  crime  was  commited,  with  the  bonnet  on  his 
head.  The  case  looked  gloomily  for  the  prisoner,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  judge  seemed  unfavourable.  But 
there  was  a person  in  court  who  knew  well  both  who 
did,  and  who  did  not,  commit  the  crime.  This  was  the 
Caird  of  Barullion,  who,  thrusting  himself  up  to  the  bar, 
near  the  place  where  Bargally  was  standing,  suddenly 
seized  on  the  bonnet,  put  it  on  his  head,  and  looking 
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the  laird  full  in  the  face,  asked  him.  with  a voice  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  court  and  crowded 
audience — 

“ Look  at  me,  sir,  and  tell  me,  by  the  oath  you  nave 
sworn — am  not  I the  man  who  robbed  you  between 
Car.sphairn  and  Dalmellington  ?” 

Bargallj^  replied,  in  great  astonishment,  “By  Heaven, 
jmu  are  the  veiy  man  !” 

“ You  see  what  sort  of  a memory  this  gentleman 
has,”  said  the  volunteer  pleader ; “ he  swears  to  the 
bonnet,  whatever  features  are  under  it.  If  you  your- 
•self,  my  lord,  will  put  it  on  your  head,  he  will  be  will- 
ing to  swear  that  your  lordsliip  was  the  party  *Avho 
robbed  him  between  Carsphairn  and  Dalmellington.” 

The  tenantof  Bantoberick  was  unanimou.sh''  acquitted, 
and  thus  Willie  Marshal  ingeniously  contrived  to  save 
an  innocent  man  from  danger,  without  incurring  any 
himself,  since  Bargally’s  evidence  must  have  seemed  to 
every  one  too  fluctuating  to  be  relied  upon. 

While  the  King  of  the  Gipsies  was  thus  laudably 
occupied,  his  roj’al  consort.  Flora,  contrived,  it  is  saifl, 
to  steal  the  hood  from  the  judge’s  gown  ; for  which 
offence,  combined  with  her  presumptive  guilt  as  a gipsy, 
she  was  bauished  to  iS’ew  Kugiaud.  wiience  she  never 
retumeU. 
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CHAPTER  XX  Xn. 

GIPSY  CHIUOMANTS. 

Tv  % curious  and  learned  work  on  magic,  by  TorreWanca, 
xvritten  in  1678,  he  comes  across  these  gipsies  of  Spain, 
and  thinks  they  are  impostors,  and  not  to  be  trusted  as 
true  chiromantists. 

He  says,  “ In  judging  these  lines — the  five  principal 
lines  of  the  palm — you  must  pay  attention  to  their 
substance,  colour,  and  continuance,  together  with  the 
disposition  of  the  corresponding  member ; for  if  the  line 
be  well  and  clearly  described,  and  is  of  a vivid  colour 
without  being  intermitted  or  punctured,  it  denotes  the 
good  complexion  and  virtue  of  its  member  according 
to  Ai’istotle.” 

So  that  if  the  line  of  the  heart  be  found  suGciently 
long  and  reasonably  deep,  and  not  crossed  by  other 
accidental  lines,  it  is  an  infallible  sign  of  the  health  of 
the  heart,  and  the  great  virtue  of  the  heart,  and  the 
abundance  of  spirits,  and  good  blood  in  the  heart,  and 
accordingly  denotes  boldne.ss  and  liberal  genius  for 
every  work.  In  like  manner,  by  means  of  the  hepatic 
line,  it  is  easy  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  as  to  the 
state  of  a person’s  liver,  and  of  his  powers  of  digestion, 
and  so  on  with  respect  to  all  the  other  organs  of  the 
body.  After  having  laid  down  all  the  rules  of  chiro- 
mancy he  then  says— 

“ And  with  these  terminate  the  canons  of  true  and 
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catholic  chiromancy ; for  as  for  the  other  species  by 
which  people  pretend  to  divine  concerning  the  affairs 
of  life,  either  past  or  to  come — dignities,  fortunes, 
children,  events,  chances,  dangers,  etc. — such  chiro- 
mancy is  not  only  reprobated  by  theologians,  but  by 
men  of  law  and  physic,  as  a fooli.sh,  false,  vain,  scan- 
dalous, futile,  superstitious  practice,  smelling  much  of 
divinery  and  a pact  with  the  devil.” 

He  then  falls  upon  the  gipsy  wives  : — “ A practice 
turned  to  profit  by  the  wives  of  that  rabble  of  aban- 
doned miscreants,  whom  the  Italians  call  Zingari,  the 
Latins,  Egyptians,  and  we  Gitanas,  who  pretend  they 
are  wandering  over  the  world  in  fulfilment  of  a penance, 
part  of  which  penance  seems  to  be  living  by  fraud  and 
imposture.” 

Mr.  Borrow,  however,  raises  them  to  a higher  pedes- 
tal of  notoriety.  He  says ; — 

If  there  be  one  being  in  the  world  who  more  than 
another  deserves  the  title  of  sorcerer — and  where  do 
you  find  a word  of  more  romance  and  thrilling  interest 
— it  is  the  gipsy  female  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  her 
age,  and  ripeness  of  her  understanding — the  gipsy  wife, 
the  mother  of  two  or  three  children.  Mention  to  me  a 
point  of  devilry  with  which  that  woman  is  not  ac- 
quainted. She  is  a prophetess,  thougli  she  believes  not 
in  prophecy ; she  is  a physician,  though  she  will  not 
take  her  own  philters;  she  is  a singer  of  obscene  song.-?, 
though  she  will  not  suffer  any  obscene  hand  to  touch 
lier ; and  though  no  one  is  more  tenacious  of  the  little 
she  possesses,  she  is  a cut-purse  and  a shop-lifter  when- 
ever opportunity  offers. 
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Observe  the  Gitana  of  Seville  standing  before  the 
portal  of  a large  house  in  one  of  the  narrow  Moorish 
streets  of  the  capital  of  Andalusia.  Through  the  grated 
iron  door  she  looks  in  upon  the  court ; it  is  paved  with 
small  marble  slabs  of  almost  snowy  whiteness  ; in  the 
middle  is  a fountain  distilling  limpid  water,  and  all 
around  there  is  a profusion  of  macetas  in  which  flowery 
plants  and  aromatic  shrubs  are  growing,  and  at  each 
corner  there  is  an  orange  tree,  and  the  perfume  of  the 
azabar  may  be  distinguished  ; you  hear  the  melody  of 
birds  from  a small  aviary  beneath  the  piazza  which 
surrounds  the  court,  which  is  surrounded  by  a linen 
awning,  for  it  is  the  commencement  of  May,  and  the 
glorious  sun  of  Andalusia  is  burning  with  a splendour 
too  intense  for  her  rays  to  be  borne  with  impunity. 
The  gipsy  looks  through  the  iron-grated  door  and  beholds 
seated  near  the  fountain  a richly-dressed  dame  and  two 
lovely,  delicate  maidens,  busied  at  their  morning  occu- 
pation. The  gipsy  approaches,  accosts  them.  She  is 
of  the  middle  stature,  neither  strongly  nor  slightl}'- 
built,  and  yet  her  every  movement  denotes  agility  and 
vigour.  As  she  stands  erect  before  you  she  appears 
like  a falcon  about  to  soar,  and  you  are  almost  tempted 
to  believe  that  the  power  of  volition  is  hers  ; and  were 
you  to  stretch  forth  your  hand  to  seize  her  she  would 
spring  above  the  house-tops  like  a bird.  Her  face  is 
oval  and  her  features  are  regular  but  somewhat  hard 
and  coarse,  for  she  was  born  amongst  the  rocks  in  a 
thicket,  and  she  has  been  wind-beaten  and  sun-scorched 
for  many  a year,  even  like  her  parents  before  hea’. 
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There  is  mnny  a speck  upon  her  cheek,  and  perhaps  » 
scar,  but  no  dimples  of  love;  and  her  brow  is  wrinkled 
over,  even  though  she  is  yet  young.  Her  complexion 
is  more  than  dark,  for  it  is  almost  that  of  a mulatto, 
and  her  hair,  which  hangs  in  long  locks  on  either  side 
of  her  face,  is  black  as  coal  and  coarse  as  the  tail  of  a 
horse,  from  which  it  seems  to  have  been  gathered 
There  is  no  female  eye  in  Seville  can  support  the 
glance  of  hers,  so  fierce  and  penetrating,  and  yet  sq  art- 
ful and  sly,  is  the  expression  of  their  dark  orbs;  her 
mouth  is  fine  and  almost  delicate,  and  there  is  not  a 
queen  on  the  proudest  throne  between  Madrid  and 
Moscow  who  might  not  and  would  not  envy  the  white 
and  even  rows  of  teeth  which  adorn  it,  which  seem  not 
of  pearl  but  of  the  purest  elephant’s  bone  of  Mooltan. 
She  comes  not  alone  ; a swarthy  two-year  old  bantling 
clasps  her  neck  with  one  arm,  its  naked  body  half  ex- 
tant from  the  coarse  blanket  which,  drawn  round  her 
shoulders,  is  secured  at  her  bosom  by  a skewer.  Though 
tender  of  age,  it  looks  wicked  and  sly,  like  a veritable 
imp  of  Roma.  Huge  rings  of  false  gold  dangle  from 
wide  slits  in  the  lobes  of  her  ears,  her  nether  garments 
are  rags,  and  her  feet  are  cased  in  hempen  sandals. 
Such  is  the  wandering  Gitana — the  witch  wife  of 
Mooltan,  come  to  spae  the  fortune  of  the  Sevillian 
countess  and  her  daughter. 

“Your  palm,  blessed  lady,  your  palm,  and  the  palms 
of  all  I see  here,  that  I may  tell  you  all  the  rich  ven- 
ture which  is  hanging  over  this  good  house.  Who  can 
read  the  stars,  or  the  lines  of  the  p-alm  like  the  Egyp- 
tians ? But  first  let  me  sing  you  a song.” 
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Her  demeanour  now  undergoes  a change.  Hitherto 
she  has  been  pouring  forth  a wild,  lying  harangue,  with- 
out much  flurry  or  agitation  of  manner.  She  now 
stamps  on  the  ground,  and  placing  her  hands  on  her 
hips  she  moves  quickly  to  the  right  and  left,  advancing 
and  retreating  is  a sidelong  direction..  Her  glances 
become  more  fierce  and  fier3',  and  her  coarse  hair  stands 
erect  on  her  head,  stiff  as  the  prickles  of  the  hedgehog; 
and  now  she  commences  clapping  her  hands  and  utte  > 
ing  words  of  an  unknown  tongue  to  a strange  ani 
uncouth  tune.  The  tawny  bantling  seems  inspired 
with  the  same  fiend,  and,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  utters 
wild  sounds  in  imitation  of  its  dam.  Still  more  rapid 
become  the  sidelong  movements  of  the  Gitana.  Move- 
ments ! she  springs — she  bounds,  and  at  every  bound 
she  is  a yard  above  the  ground.  She  no  longer  bears 
the  child  in  her  bosom.  She  plucks  it  from  thence, 
and  fiercely  blandishes  it  aloft,  till  at  last,  with  a yell, 
she  tosses  it  high  in  the  hair  like  a ball,  and  then,  with 
neck  and  head  thrown  back,  receives  it  as  it  falls  on 
her  hands  and  breast,  extracting  a cry  from  the  terri- 
fied beholders.  Is  it  possible  she  can  be  singing  ? Yes, 
in  the  wildest  st3de  of  her  people,  and  in  the  language 
of  Roma,  which  she  occasionally  screams — 

“ On  the  top  of  a mountain  T stand. 

With  a crown  of  red  gold  in  iny  hand  ; 

Wild  Moors  come  trooping  o’er  the  lea, 

O how  from  their  fury  shall  I flee,  flee,  flee  ; ' 

O how  from  their  fury  shall  I flee  V’ 

In  a Spanish  work,  “ Historia  de  Alonso” — the  story 
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of  Alonso — by  Geronimo  of  Alcala,  a novel  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  following  trick  is  related : It  is 

a not  uncommon  one,  and  considered  one  of  their  best 
and  most  fruitful  sources  of  plunder.  It  is  called  in 
the  Rommany,  hokkano  baro. 

A band  of  Gitanas  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
village,  one  of  the  women  went  to  a house  where  lived 
a lady  alone.  This  lady  was  a young  widow,  rich, 
without  children,  and  of  very  handsome  person.  After 
having  saluted  her,  the  gipsy  repeated  the  harangue, 
which  she  had  already  studied,  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  neither  bachelor,  widower,  nor  married  man,  noble- 
man, nor  gallant,  endowed  with  a thousand  graces,  who 
was  not  dying  for  love  of  hei’,  and  then  continued  . 

“ Lady,  I have  contracted  a great  affection  for  you  ; 
and  since  I know  that  you  well  merit  the  riches  you 
possess,  notwithstanding  you  live  heedless  of  your  good 
fortune,  I wish  to  reveal  to  you  a secret.  You  must 
know,  then,  that  in  your  cellar  you  have  a vast  trea- 
sure, nevertheless  you  will  experience  great  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  it,  as  it  is  enchanted,  and  to  remove  it  is 
impossible,  save  alone  on  the  eve  of  St.  John.  We  are 
now  at  the  18th  of  June,  and  it  wants  five  days  to  the 
23rd,  therefore,  in  the  meantime,  collect  some  jewels  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  likewise  some  money ; whatever 
you  please,  provided  it  be  not  copper,  and  provide  six 
tapers  of  white  or  yellow  wax,  for,  at  the  time  appointed, 
I will  come  with  a sister  of  mine,  when  we  will  extract 
from  the  cellar  such  abundance  of  riches  that  you  will 
be  able  to  live  in  a style  which  will  excite  the  envy  of 
the  whole  country.” 
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The  ignorant  widow,  hearing  these  words,  put  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  deceiver,  and  imagined  that 
she  already  possessed  all  the  gold  of  Arabia  and  the 
silver  of  Potosi. 

The  appointed  day  arrived,  and  not  more  punctual 
were  the  two  gipsies  than  anxiously  expected  by  the 
lady.  Being  asked  whether  she  had  prepared  all  as 
she  had  been  desired,  she  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
when  the  gipsy  thus  addressed  her . 

“ You  must  know,  good  lady,  that  gold  calls  forth 
(Told,  and  silver  calls  forth  silver ; let  us  light  these 
tapers  and  descend  to  the  cellar  before  it  grows  late, 
in  order  that  we  may  have  time  for  our  conjurations.” 
Thereupon  the  two  went  down,  and  having  lighted 
the  tapers,  and  placed  them  in  candlesticks  in  the  shape 
of  a circle,  they  deposited  in  the  midst  a silver  tankard, 
with  some  pieces  of  eight,  and  some  corals  tipped  with 
gold,  and  other  jewels  of  small  value.  They  then  told 
the  lady  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  all  to  return 
to  the  staircase  by  which  they  had  descended  to  the 
cellar,  and  there  they  uplifted  their  hands  and  remained 
for  a short  time  as  if  engaged  in  prayer.  The  two 
gipsies  then  bade  the  widow  wait  for  them,  and  des- 
cended again,  when  they  commenced  holding  a conver- 
sation, speaking  and  answering  alternately,  and  alter- 
ing their  voices  in  such  a manner  that  five  or  six  people 
appeared  to  be  in  the  cellar. 

“Blessed  little  St.  John,”  said  one,  “will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  remove  the  treasure  which  you  keep  hidden 
here  t’ 
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“ Oh  3"es,  and  with  a little  more  trouble  it  will  be 
yours/’  replied  the  gipsy  sister,  altering  her  voice  to  a 
thin  treble,  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a child  four  or  five 
years  old.  In  the  meantime  the  lady  remained  as- 
tonished, expecting  the  promised  riclies,  and  the  two 
Gi tanas,  presently  coming  to  her,  said — 

“ Come  up,  lady,  for  our  desire  is  upon  the  point  of 
being  gratified.  Bring  down  the  best  petticoat,  gown 
and  mantle  which  you  have  in  your  chest,  tliat  I may 
dress  myself  and  appear  in  other  guise  than  I do 
now.” 

The  simple  woman,  not  perceiving  the  trick  they 
were  pla}nng  upon  her,  ascended  witli  them  to  the 
dc.orway,  and  leaving  them  alone,  went  to  fetch  the 
things  they  demanded.  Thereupon  the  two  gipsies, 
seeing  themselves  at  liberty,  and  having  already 
picketed  the  gold  and  silver  that  had  been  deposited 
for  their  conjuration,  opened  the  street  door,  and 
escaped  with  all  the  speed  they  could. 

When  the  beguiled  widow  returned  with  the  clc>thes, 
and  ibund  she  had  been  robbed  of  her  jewels  and  gold, 
she,  of  course,  began  to  cry  and  weep,  collecting  the 
neighbours,  but  they  only  laughed  at  her  inisfortunei 
and  admired  the  dexterity  of  the  Gitanas,  who  had  by 
this  time  got  far  out  (h’  reach. 

The  following  autobiography  of  Mr.  Sorrow’s  hope- 
ful young  friend  u'ay  well  justily  his  description  of  a 
Gitana  that  there  is  no  point  of  devilry  with  which  she 
is  not  acquainted : — 
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Mr.  B.  “ You  do  not  mean  to  say,  0 Tuerta,  that 
you  are  a jockey,  and  that  you  rob  on  the  high- 
way 1” 

Twerta.  “ I am  a Chalana,  brother,  and  many  a 
time  1 have  robbed  upon  the  I’oad,  as  all  our  people 
know.  I dress  myself  as  a man,  and  go  forth  with  them. 
I have  robbed  alone  in  the  pass  of  Guadarana.  With 
my  horse  and  escopeta,  I alone  once  robbed  a ouadrilla 
of  twenty  gallegos,  who  were  returning  to  their  own 
country  after  cutting  the  harvests  of  Castille ; I stripped 
them  of  their  eai'nings,  and  could  have  stripped  them 
of  their  very  clothes,  had  I wished,  for  they  were 
down  on  their  knees  like  cowards.  I love  a brave 
man,  be  he  busno  or  gipsy.  When  I was  not  much 
older  than  the  Scorpion,  I went  with  several  others  to 
rob  the  cortigo  of  an  old  man  ; it  was  more  than  twenty 
leagues  from  here.  We  broke  in  at  midnight,  and 
bound  the  old  man.  We  knew  he  had  money,  but  he 
said  No,  and  would  not  tell  us  where  it  was.  So  we 
tortured  him,  pricking  him  with  our  knives,  and  burn- 
ing his  hands  over  the  lamp  ; all,  however,  would  not 
do.  At  last  I sai'J,  Let  us  try  the  pimientos  ; so  we 
took  the  green  pei)per-husks,  pulled  open  his  eyelids, 
and  rubbed  the  pupils  with  the  green  pepper  fruit. 
That  was  the  wor.st  pinch  of  all.  Wotild  you  believe 
it  ? the  old  man  bore  it!  Then  our  people  said.  Let  us 
go  kill  him;  but  1 said,  No ; it  were  a i)ity  ; so  we 
spared  him,  though  we  got  nothing.  I have  loved 
that  old  man  ever  since  for  liis  heart,  and  should  Jiave 
wished  him  for  a husbaud.” 
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The  Scorpion.  “ Ojola,  that  I had  been  in  that  cortigo 
to  see  such  sport.” 

Mr.  Borrow  thinks  that  when  he  was  in  Spain  the 
number  of  gipsies  in  the  peninsula  could  not  be  fewer 
than  40,000,  but  this  is  probably  only  an  approximate 
calculation.  In  our  own  countries  of  England  and 
Scotland,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIII.  and  Eliza- 
beth, they  were  reckoned  to  be  about  10,000  and 
several  most  severe  enactments  were  made  against 
them. 

In  these  documents  they  are  described  as  “ Sturdy 
roags,  rascalls,  vacabonds,  masterless  men,  ydle,  va- 
graunte,  loyteringe,  iewde  and  ylldisposed  persons, 
going  aboute  usinge  subtiltie  and  unlawful  games,  or 
plaie,  such  as  faynte  themselves  to  have  knowledge^  in 
phisiognomye,  palmestrie,  or  other  abused  sciences. 

In  Scotland,  at  one  time,  their  condition  was  much  in 
advance  of  that  in  most  other  places.  One  of  the 
Scottish  kings  acknowledged  them  as  a separate  and 
independent  race,  and  one  or  two  statutes  were  made 
in  their  favour.  In  later  times,  however,  their  depre- 
dations and  other  misdemeanours  brought  down  the  law 
upon  them,  and  the  character  of  gipsy  became  equal  in 

the  judicial  balance  to  that  of  thief. 

Yet  they  still  prospered,  even  amidst  the  distresses 
of  the  country,  if  not  more,  indeed,  from  those  dis- 
tresses than  from  more  favoui'able  times,  their  bands 
being  replenished  from  among  those  whom  no  famine 
or  oppression  had  deprived  of  the  means  of  ordinary 
subsistence.  These  tribes  were,  in  short,  as  Scott  says. 
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•‘The  pariahs  of  Scotland,  living  like  wild  Indians 
among  European  settlers,  and  like  them,  judged  of 
rather  by  their  own  customs,  habits,  and  opinions,  than 
as  if  they  had  b >en  members  of  the  civilized  part  of  the 
community.” 

An  account  of  these  gipsy  tribes,  however,  although 
certainly  the  only  original  depositories  of  the  art  of 
palmistry,  is,  perhaps,  verging  on  the  out  side  of  the 
subject  of  the  present  sketch,  which  is  that  of  the  re- 
formed and  scientific  faith.  Yet  one  other  incident 
may  here  possibly  be  allowed. 

The  intrigue  of  the  celebrated  Johnnie  Faa  with  the 
Eail  of  Cassilis  lady  is  a subject  of  ballad  and  popular 
authority  in  Scotland.  Tradition  points  out  an  old 
tosver  in  May bole  as  the  place  where  the  frail  countess 
was  confined.  In  his  notes  to  the  old  ballad  of  the 
" Gipsy  Laddie,”  Mr.  Finlay  gives  the  following  account 
as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  regarding  the  truth  of 
tradition  on  the  subject : — 

“The  Earl  of  Cassilis  had  married  a nobleman’s 
daughter  contrary  to  her  wishes,  she  having  been 
previously  engaged  to  another ; but  the  persuasion  and 
importunity  of  her  friends  at  last  brought  her  to 
consent.  Sir  John  Faa  of  Dunbar,  her  former  lover, 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  the  Earl’s  absence  on  a 
foreign  embassy,  disguised  himself  and  a number  of  his 
retainers  as  gipsies,  and  carried  oflF  the  lady,  nothing 
loth.  The  Earl  having  returned  opportunely  at  the 
time  of  the  commission  of  the  act,  and  nowise  inclined 
to  participate  in  his  consort’s  ideas  on  the  subject,  col- 
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leoted  liis  vassnis,  and  pursued  the  lady  and  her  parar- 
inour  to  the  borders  of  England,  where,  having  overtaken 
them,  a battle  ensued,  in  which  Faa  and  his  followers 
were  all  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  excepting  one— “the 
meanest  of  them  all— who  lives  to  weep  and  sing  their 
fall.”  It  is  by  this  suiwivor  that  the  ballad  is  supposed 
to  be  written.  The  Earl,  on  bringing  back  the  fair 
fugitive,  banished  her  a mensa  et  thoro,  :ind,  it  is  said, 
confined  lier  for  life  in  a tower  at  the  village  of  Ma}-- 
bole,  Ayrshire,  built  for  the  purpose  ; and  that  nothing 
miiiht  remain  about  this  tower  unapjiropriated  to  its 
original  destination,  eight  heads  carved  in  stone  below 
one  of  the  turrets  are  said  to  be  the  effigies  of  so  many 
of  the  gipsies.  The  lady  herself,  as  well  as  the  survivor 
of  Faa’s  followers,  contributed  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  the  transaction,  for  if  he  wrote  a song  about 
it,  she  wrought  it  in  tapestry,  and  this  piece  of  work- 
manship is  still  preserved  at  Culzeaii  Castle.  It  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned  that  the  ford  by  which  the 
lady  and  her  lover  crossed  the  river  Boon  from  a wood 
near  Cassilis’  house  is  still  denominated  the  “ Gipsy 

Steps.”  * 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

the  hand  as  affected  by  marriage. 

Rctiirning  shortly  to  the  chirognomy  of  M.  D’Arpen- 
tigny,  and,  in  addition  to  our  former  acposrf  vf  its 

* Finlay’s  “ Scottish  Ballads,”  vol.  ii.  p.  39. 
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getieriil  principles,  a few  otliei-  collateral  points  may 
iJoc  be  uninteresting.  It  is  a leading  principle  with  the 
author  ot  that  system  tliat  types  of  the  same  hand,  or, 
in  other  words,  races  of  the  same  individuals,  detrene- 
ate  it  not  interinized  with  otlier  races  or  tj'pes.  That 
is  just  what  we  understand  by  breeding  ‘‘in  and  in,” 
and  is  in  itself  no  new  doctrine  ; but  a more  extensive 
application  ot  it  is  made  in  this  science.  He  .says  when 
one  ruling  idea  governs  society — that  is,  some  one  un- 
divided aim  and  pursuit — the  people  who  embody  it 
iiiiturally  derive  the  advantages  of  such  union  of  pur- 
pose in  the  power  and  riches  that  accrue  to  them, 
cemented  afterwards  by  female  society.  The  idea  is 
soon  strengthened  by  a number  of  adherents  I'roni 
organization  and  blood,  more  than  what  it  would  have 
been  it  it  had  not  got  into  power.  It  is  a!i  axiom  in 
horse  culture  that  the  stallion  usually,  not  necessarily, 
tiansmits  to  Ids  brood  his  own  nature  with  his 
form. 

To  a certain  degree  it  is  the  same  Avith  man.  The 
people  who  remain  unprogressive  are  those  who  have 
rcstiicted  the  crossing  of  the  race  by  the  seclusion  of 
the  women  and  tlie  division  of  the  masses  into  castes 
C'ountries  where  these  customs  do  not  exist  make  pro- 
cess by  war— which  a great  poet  has  called  tlie 
‘‘moving  power  ot  mankind  ’’—and  invasions;  whilst 
timse  deprived  of  the  salutary  infusion  of  foreign  blood 
have  deg-nerated,. entirely  througii  want  of  this  traiis- 
tmaon.  In  a very  niarkei  degree  the  people  of  the 
Hast  Indies  are  to-day  wnat  tney  were  in  tlie  time  of 
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A-lexander.  And,  in  passing,  it  may  be  said,  if  a man 
of  genius  is  to  be  measured  by  the  duration  of  his  work, 
what  admiration  ought  we  not  to  have  for  the  lofty 
far-seeing  mind  that  framed  the  yoke  under  which, 
during  five  thousand  years,  all  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  India  have  passed.  Every  year  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  foreign  blood  fiows  in  from 
all  parts,  the  laws  are  modified  to  meet  the  correspond- 
ing changes  thus  efiTected  on  the  character  of  the  nation; 
whilst  in  China  and  Japan,  empires  hermetically  shut 
against  invasions  of  the  same  blood,  even  the  least 
important  laws  remain  stationary,  the  native  wants  of 
the  people  being  the  same  from  the  sameness  of  them 
national  organization.  According  to  Montesquieu  it 
is  a necessary  relation  resulting  from  the  nature  of 

things.  . 1 j 

The  unbending  laws  of  Sparta  agreed  with  a spatuled 

race  descended  from  Hercules;  and  the  elastic  laws  of 
Athens,  with  a people  whose  genius  was  fiuctuating 
and  brilliant,  as  Thucydides  said  of  them,  “ always  the 
slaves  of  the  wonderful,  and  disdainful  of  common 
things ; who,  enamoured  of  fine  phrases,  put  less  con- 
fidence in  what  they  saw  than  in  what  they  heard,  and 
who  not  lookingasthey  ought  to  their  owntrueinterests, 
always  seduced  by  sparkling  and  witty  thought,  as  i 
were,  by  the  mere  pleasure  of  hearing,  rather  resembled 
iu  their  assemblies  spectators  seated  to  hear  the  dis- 
putations of  sophists  than  citizens  deliberating  abou- 
the  affairs  of  the  state. 

«In  the  country  of  Leon,  in  Bretagne,  says  M. 
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Souvestre,  “there  are  villages  entirely  peopled  with 
men  always  in  motion,  jollity,  and  festivity ; others 
entirely  peopled  with  men  always  sad,  and  gloomy,  and 
morose.”  He  ascribes,  with  reason,  that  condition  of 
things  to  the  custom  religiously  followed  in  each 
village,  not  to  marry  except  in  the  same  locality. 

“ Among  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians,”  says  M. 
D’Arpentigny,  “ people  famous  in  antiquity  for  their 
wisdom  and  intelligence,  prostitution — so  far  at  least  as 
between  tribes  and  families  of  the  same  race — was 
regarded  favourably  in  the  eyes  both  of  gods  and  men  ; 
and  the  women  who  surrendered  themselves  were  held 
in  esteem.  And  in  our  own  day,  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Achantes  and  Juida,  countries  governed  by  mysterious 
instincts,  and  to  which  fate  seems  to  promise  some 
future,  if  any  vague  fear  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods  takes 
possession  of  the  people,  the  priests,  in  expiation  of  the 
secret  crime  which  had  caused  it,  order  a general  pro- 
stitution. Such  are  the  physical  and  moral  resources 
which  nature  adopts  to  arrive  at  her  ends.” 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  pass  by  such  a recital  as  this 
without  a remark  or  two.  It  is  indeed  a sad  reve- 
lation, and,  unfortunately,  it  must  be  added,  only  too 
true. 

But  there  is  an  additional  inference  drawn,  not  only 
erroneous  in  itself,  but  a great  and  wicked  libel  upon 
nature.  It  is  here  alleged  that  if  spatule  fingers  were 
continually  to  intermarry  with  spatules,  nothing  but 
spatules  would  be  ever  produced,  a stagnation  then 
ensues,  and  everything  freezes  all  about  that  tribe  in 
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habit,  thought,  feeling,  manners,  and  customs.  This  is 
an  evil;  no  pi’ogress  is  made — although  one  might  saj'' 
that  sometimes  progress  is  itself  an  evil — the  good  is 
alike  frozen  up  with  the  bad,  and  the  bad  with  the 
good,  and  neither  of  them  can  float  down  the  stream 
until  a thaw  comes.  Then,  if  the  thaw  ot  an  increased 
civilization  were  only  to  allow  the  good  to  move  onwards, 
it  would  he  beneficial  progress ; but  the  bad  has  also  a 
fatal  activity  to  move,  and  often  to  outstrip  the  good. 
Now  if  a square  or  pointed  type,  when  married  into 
the  spatuled,  would  only  unloose  tlie  good  and  keep 
the  bad  stationary,  the  intermarrying  ought  to  take 
place  on  some  allowable  principle,  as  it  would  be  a 
public  benefit.  But  chirognomy  looks  at  the  matter 
in  this  way.  It  assumes  immovability  to  be  an  evil 
among  a people,  and  that  Nature,  like  a policeman, 
gets  angry  because  they  don’t  “move  on.  Then,  when 
Naturehas  thoroughly  friglitened  them,  but  perhaps  not 
shown  them  clearly  enough  where  they  ought  to  go, 
they  make  an  “ ugly  rush  ” forward  to  get  out  of  tlie 
way  of  this  enraged  functionary,  and  commit  some 
heinous  damage.  It  seems  all  that  Nature  wants  is 
progress,  and  better  bad  progress  than  none. 

The  Babylonians,  Egyptian.s,  and  modern  Achan- 
teans,  got  out  of  the  dilemma  by  a way  ot  their  own 
even  worse  than  tlie  Sabine  affair ; and  it  they  did 
anything  wrong,  it  was  all  the  lault  of  Nature.  Mature 
must  ha°ve  progress,  and  to  please  her  they  rushed  into 
those  wild  extravagances  mentioned.  But  Nature  has 
long  been  accustomed  to  bear  the  sins  of  her  wicked 
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children.  She  is  here  made  to  appear  as  if  urging  on 
the  crimes  of  war  and  licentiousness  to  bring  about  her 
ends,  and  to  promote  good  among  men.  But  there  is 
another  way  of  explaining  the  seeming  paradox  of  good 
often  coming  out  of  evil.  Nature  or  Providence  never 
does  evil  that  good  may  come.  Wicked  men,  from  the 
bad  passions  of  their  heart,  do  evil  for  an  evil  purpose; 
and  God  not  only  prevents  that  evil,  but  tiu'ns  it  to 
good.  Nature,  then — if  we  must  call  it  Nature— always 
does  good  ; but  she  never  does  it  by  evil  practices.  The 
evil  is  done  by  unnatural  men. 

But  hear  this  again,  which  it  is  hoped,  in  all  charity, 
does  not  in  any  way  point  to  the  Salt  Lake  people  : — 

“Communism,  as  some  theorists  of  our  time  have 
defined  and  explained  it,  miglit  not,  perhap.s,  be  im- 
practicable among  a small  people,  free  from  all  mixture 
of  foreign  blood.  And  what  was  the  foundation  of  the 
Spartan  government,  if  not  a kind  of  wisely-organized 
communism  ? The  Spartans  alone,  of  all  the  peo[»le 
of  Greece,  admitted  no  foreigners  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship.” 

But  here  follows  a good  picture  of  the  hard  spatuled 
hands.  It  is  what  one  might  call  the  concrete  liand — 
people  who  can  only  see  a principle  in  some  material 
shape : — 

“ The  strange  epoch  contained  between  the  ninth 
and  twelfth  centuries  belongs  exclusively  to  the  hai’d 
spatuled  hands.  On  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  society, 
as  then  constituted,  was  broken  up  into  an  inhuite 
number  ot  small  groups,  independent  of  each  other,  anti 
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which  arrived  at  the  conception  of  an  idea  only  by  aid 
of  the  external  sign  that  materialized  it.  Each  group 
had  its  chief,  its  cry,  its  device,  its  banner ; each  pro- 
fession its  distinct  grab.  Without  these  signs  all  would 
have  been  confusion  ; for  an  equal  ignorance  weighing 
down  all,  order  and  civilization — if  civilization  it  is — 
are  much  more  in  things  than  in  ideas.  All  those 
hands  enveloped  in  brazen  gauntlets  aspire  after 
dominion.  War  they  wish — they  invoke  war ; or,  if 
not  war,  that  which  next  resembles  it — the  tournay 
and  the  chase.  Theirs  the  long  cavalcade,  the  bril- 
liant glittering  of  arms — glory  and  fortune  to  the  strong^ 
shame  and  misfortune  to  the  weak.  Here  are  the  open 
lists ; the  end  is  power,  the  more  intoxicating,  that 
neither  law  nor  philosophy’-  prescribes  limits  to  it.  On 
attaining  this,  they  will  attain,  at  the  same  time,  t!ie 
only  pleasure  appreciated  at  a period  when  intellectual 
pleasure  is  everywhere  unknown,  except  in  the  cloister 
“mere  sensual  pleasui’e.  These  were  the  iron  war- 
riors of  the  strong  castles  and  impenetrable  armour, 
which  chiromancy  alleges  would  all  have  destroyed 
each  other,  had  it  not  been  for  their  good  ladies. 

That  is,  no  doubt,  good  sound  doctrine  ; but  it  would 
almost  appear  as  if  in  Russia  Nature  had  been  playing 
some  of  her  naughty  tricks  again — even,  in  fact,  if  she 
is  not  doing  so  still.  In  Russia  the  nobles  have  such 
rights,  by  law  or  custom,  over  the  women  of  their  lands, 
th°at  the  population  scarcely  resent  the  sale  by  auction 
of  all  the  young  peasants  of  their  viUages.  These 
nobles a race  at  once  proud  and  mean,  extravagant 
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and  covetous,  full  cf  vice  and  cunning — are  said  to  be 
a class  superior  to  that  of  the  people.  Yet  they  are 
working  to  the  ruin  of  their  influence  by  multiplying 
in  the  masses  the  number  of  individuals,  already  very 
considerable,  to  whom  they  have  transmitted  their 
genius  with  their  blood. 

Chirognomy  deals  a heavy  blow  and  great  discourage- 
ment against  the  fond  presumption  of  those  possessed 
of  a fine-pointed  hand,  as  being  the  true  test  of  aristo- 
cracy ; or,  at  least,  if  it  is  the  aristoci’acy  to  which  it 
belongs,  it  has  a large  infusion  of  much  commoner 
blood.  N evertheless,  it  is  a sign  of  uprising  democracy, 
and  alleges  the  immorality  of  the  great  as  a source  of 
development  for  the  liberty  of  the  poor*.  Tell  people 
who  boast  of  their  descent  in  a direct  line  from  the 
great  warriors  of  the  ninth  century,  and  who,  at  the 
same  time,  pique  themselves  on  possessing  fine-pointed 
hands,  that  these  are  two  pretensions  that  destroy  each 
other.  Every  gentleman  descended  from  the  old  no- 
bility of  the  sword  has  necessarily  the  spatuled  hand. 
If  it  is  fine  and  pointed,  he  must  seek  the  cause  of  that 
anomaly  in  the  alliances  which  existed  in  the  middle 
ages  between  the  ladies  and  their  chaplains  ; or  in  that 
which  later  opened  the  boudoir  of  the  intriguing  mar- 
chioness to  the  gay  abbd  “ The  true  type  of  the  old 
noblesse,”  he  says,  “smell,  in  their  houses  or  castles, 
of  the  carcases  of  beasts  taken  in  hunting,  dogs,  and 
stables,  and  they  are  as  unacquainted  with  modern 
fashion  as  Chinese  painters  are  of  the  rules  of  perspec- 
tive.” They  still  retain  the  original  type  of  spatuled 
hand. 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  elementary  hand,  M.  D’Ar- 
pentigny  gives  the  Turk  in  his  unprogressive  fatalism. 
This  style  of  hand,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  fat  and 
unpliant  fingers,  a thumb  truncated,  often  bent  back; 
a palm — the  most  prominent  and  characteristic  sign  of 
this  type  — excessively  broad,  tliick,  and  hard.  The 
elementary  organization  of  the  Turks — a people  come 
from  middle  Asia,  has  scarcely  undergone  any  change 
through  time.  Given  up  to  fatalism,  and  consequently 
absolutism,  they  prefer,  by  an  old-fashioned  taste  for 
liberty,  as  savages  understand  it,  to  the  regular  govern- 
ments, of  which  the  action  is  necessarily  continuous, 
arbitrary  government,  whose  action  can  only  be  inter- 
mittent. To-day,  as  ever,  they  are  governed  exclusively 
by  instinct,  entitled  the  gift  of  God— as  if  reason  were 
not  also  the  gift  of  God.  They  look  upon  instinct  as 
the  sole,  infallible  guide.  They  think,  in  their  stolid 
gravity,  that  it  supplies  everything — study,  reflection, 
experience,  knowledge.  The  favourite  of  Mohammed, 
the  civilized  Sultan,  Achmed  Fevzi  Pacha,  had  been  a 
shoemaker,  then  coffee-house  keeper,  then  watercarrier, 
juggler,  and  probably  messmate  of  the  wandering  dogs 
of  the  imperial  city,  when  that  prince,  struck  with  his 
fine  countenance,  thought  proper  to  invest  him  with 
the  employment  of  pipe-bearer.  From  that  post  he 
passed  to  that  of  seraglio  executioner ; after  which  he 
was  named  colonel  of  the  guard,  then  sent  as  ambassador 
to  St.  Petersburg;  to-day  he  is  Capitan  Pacha. 

What  it  takes  to  make  a Turkish  admiral. 

In  1821  they  had  raised  to  that  dignity  the  Tcho- 
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banbachi,  or  head  shepherd,  a grey-haired  old  man,  as 
motionless  as  a melon  under  a glass  bell,  who  had  never 
hitherto  reckoned  up  anything  more  difficult  than  the 
heads  of  his  sheep,  and  who  let  himself  fall  into  the 
water  the  first  day  he  went  to  take  possession  of  his 
admiral’s  ship. 

M.  Fontanier  relates  the  following  incident  in  his 
“Eastern  Travels"  : — “ At  last  we  entered  the  city,  and 
I installed  myself  in  a cafd — sole  hotel  of  the  place. 
There,  after  having  arranged  my  cai-pet,  and  seated 
myself  on  my  heels,  holding  my  pipe  in  one  hand,  and 
the  indispensable  coffee  in  the  other,  I entered  into 
conversation  with  the  master  of  the  house,  who  was 
not  slow  in  telling  me  that  I was  welcome,  and  ad- 
dressed to  me  a string  of  questions,  to  all  of  which  I 
had  got  quite  accustomed,  and  the  answers  to  which 
were  ready — Where  do  you  come  from?  Where  are 
you  going  ? Have  you  a passport  ? Have  you  much 
money  ? Are  you  a spy  ? Four  or  five  Turkish 
travellers,  separated  from  me  by  a wooden  partition, 
which  divided  the  coffee-room  into  different  compart- 
ments, listened  with  indifference,  and  smoked  with 
imperturbable  gravity.  Then  each  of  them,  without 
any  further  effort  ot  fancy,  addressed  to  me  the  very 
same  questions,  of  which  he  had  just  heard  the  answers. 
It  was  simply  for  me  an  effbit  of  memory,  not  to  say 
patience,  tor  there  might  have  been  twenty  questions, 
that  it  would  have  been  necessaiy  for  me  to  answer 
twenty  times.” 

“ And  such,”  says  D'Arpentigny,  “ in  all  things  is  the 
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heavy-mindedness  of  the  Turks.  Bead  their  tales, 
listen  to  the  narrative  of  their  dreams,  eternally  filled 
with  bushels  of  diamonds,  troops  of  wanton  houris,  con- 
cealed treasures  suddenly  discovered  by  means  of  an 
enchanter  won  by  some  spontaneous  act  of  ordinary 
hospitality,  and  you  will  find  that  nothing  in  the  world 
IS  more  foreign  to  their  nature  than  moral  exertion, 
which  they  put  out  of  sight  by  means  of  fatality,  and 
manual  labour,  against  which  the}^  protest  by  their  love 
and  faith  in  talismans.  This  manner  of  feeling  is  the 
result  of  their  physical  organization,  which  owes  its 
permanence  to  their  civil  and  religious  institutions. 
They  themselves  feel  fhat  every  attempt  to  regenerate 
them  as  a nation  would  be  useless,  and  that  the  waters 
of  civilization,  as  we  understand  it,  would  be  as  fatal 
to  them  as  those  of  the  ocean  to  the  fish  of  a river. 

It  was  mentioned  to  Fasle-Be}'’,  a colonel  in  the 
Sultan’s  guard,  in  1817,  “that  the  reform  of  Mahmoud 
appeared  making  progress.” 

“ The  Osmanlis,”  replied  he,  “ remain  entrenched  in 
their  prejudices ; they  are  like  fools,  to  whom  one  would 
point  out  the  right  way,  only  to  see  them  choose  the 
wrong.” 

But  it  was  answered,  “ We  see  many  Mussulmans 
dressed  like  Europeans,  which  proves  that  they  wish 
to  be  civilized.” 

“These  Mussulmans,”  replied  Fasle-Bey,  “are  like 
men  attired  as  musicians,  but  with  no  notion  of  music. 
Turke}'  is  at  this  moment  in  a very  miserable  condition, 
it  is  like  a cistern,  from  which  one  is  always  drawing 
water,  without  returning  any  fresh  supply.” 
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“ Your  thoughts  on  that  country  are  rather  gloomy.” 
He  replied,  with  this  verse  of  the  Koran  : "No  people 

can  bring  on  or  ward  off  its  fall ; each  nation  has  its 
appointed  term,  which  can  neither  be  advanced  nor 
retarded  by  an  instant.  God  alone  is  eternal.” 

The  Christian’s  hope  is  an  active  power  ; the  Moham- 
medan’s resignation  is  a negative  power. 

In  Barbary,  the  possession  of  a book  is  a crime.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Turks,  folly  is  venerable  and  holy. 
Among  the  Calmucks,  each  family  has  under  its  tent  a 
machine  called  tchukor,  the  cylinder  of  which,  covered 
with  written  hymns  and  prayers,  is  set  in  motion  by 
means  of  some  mechanism  like  a turnspit.  This  machine, 
turning  round,  praises  and  prays  to  God  for  all  the 
family.  Such  is  the  way  to  gain  heaven  in  an  easy, 
agreeable  manner,  without  much  trouble  about  it. 

Such  is  a character  picture  of  the  elementary  hand 
in  Turkey  ; and  its  likeness  to  all  we  know  of  the  race 
is  striking.  Like  most  of  all  the  other  descriptions, 
solely  as  such,  it  is  drawn  with  a skilful  hand,  but 
one  sometimes  feels  as  if  the  knots  on  that  hand  must 
have  been  rather  smaller  than  De.sbarrolles  specified. 

Getting  out  of  the  painter’s  studio  into  the  philo- 
sopher’s study,  M.  H’Arpentigny  sometimes  does  not 
show  to  equal  advantage,  his  deductions  and  inferences 
not  always  seeming  to  arise  naturally  and  logically 
enough.  He  says . — •'  Their  manner  of  feeling  is  the 
result  of  theii  physical  urgardzation,  which  owes  its 
permanence  to  their  civil  and  religious  institutions.” 
But  since  their  feeling  comes  of  their  bodily  shape, 
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would  uot  tbeir  civil  and  religious  institutions,  whicli 
are  only  the  public  encrustinent  of  that  feeling,  bo 
considered  as  of  the  same  origin  ? and  if  that  be  so, 
then  these  institutions  rather  owe  their  permanence  to 
the  elementary  hand,  than  the  elementaiy  hand  to 
them.  Neither  should  we  too  severely  condemn  the 
Turk’s  apatliy  and  love  of  ease.  His  indolent  fatalism 
may  govern  him  too  much,  but  our  over-anxiety  and 
bustle  may  be,  on  our  part,  no  less  an  evil.  It  all 
depends,  again,  upon  the  direction  of  that  activity.  Of 
course,  to  a Frenchman,  war,  glory,  artistic  beauty,  and 
all  that,  is  civilization,  progress  ; but  is  it  happiness  ? 
Wiiy  should  the  Turk  leave  his  pipe,  his  coffee,  and  his 
deliglitful  dreams  to  rush  hitlier  and  thither  in  quest 
of  civilized  happiness  when  he  has  enough  of  it  already  ? 
Progress  is  not  always  improvement.  French  ]>egtops 
are  no  more  civilized  than  the  Albanian  kilt;  neither 
is  “ sitting  on  3mur  heels”  on  the  carpet  of  a Turkish 
divan  an^'thing  more  morally  barbarous  than  whirling 
in  the  waltz  of  a fashionaole  ball-room.  Then  ihe 
Turks  are  governed  by  instinct,  and  civilized  jieople 
by  reason  ; but  unless  reason  be  governed  by  some- 
thing better  than  itself,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
Turk  would  exchange  for  the  better  by  giving  up  his 
instinct  and  taking  to  it.  No  doubt  they  are  f«mls 
when  we  show  them  the  way  and  they  won’t  walk  in 
it;  but  are  we  quite  sure  that  our  own  wa^'  is  any 
better?  It  wouldn’t  be  by  dressing,  and  dancing,  and 
fighting — even  thinking  and  talking  like  the  French, 
or  worshipping  God  ijy  images  and  pictures,  and  all 
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that — that  a Turk  would  become  civilized.  He  is  un- 
questionably a stoic,  and  France  is  epicurean.  But 
Dio2[enes  and  Epictetus,  though  less  civilized,  were 
much  better,  and  liliely  far  happier  men,  than  Alci- 
biades  and  Lucullus  ; so  that  the  elementary  hand  may 
be  backed  against  the  smooth-pointed  anywhere. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  elementary  and 
original  hand  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  that  unique 
specimen  of  its  craft,  the  praying  and  praising  machine 
of  the  Cal  mucks.  But  have  not  we  of  the  conical 
digits  something  not  at  all  dissimilar  in  our  organ — 
that  is  exactly  what  tlie  Scotch  call  it — a machine  to 
praise  God.  So  that  if  we  mean  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
Calmiicks  in  the  machinery  of  our  worship,  the  next 
improvement  miglit  possibly  be  a preaching  machine. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  chirognoiny,  reason  is 
the  great  regenerater  of  nations.  In  France  the  use- 
ful hands  gave  way  to  the  philosophic  before  the 
Revolution,  and  it  was  the  latter  type  that  brought  it 
about.  On  the  accession  of  Louis  XV.  to  tlie  throne, 
a type  of  hand  sprung  from  the  mass  of  the  people, 
surged  up  to  the  .surface  of  society  with  a conciousne.ss 
of  its  own  power,  and  a gloomy  egotism  that  impelled 
one  instinct  openly  and  ostentatiously  to  claim  pre- 
cedetice  over  every  other  instinct.  This  was  the  philo- 
sophic hand. 

Contrary  to  the  useful  hand,  that  for  fifteen  lustrums 
held  out  to  the  people  subordination,  authority,  custom, 
e.xpediency,  faith,  pi’edestination  : the  philosophic  hand 
invited  them  to  reason,  investigation,  proof,  liberty, 
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free-will.  At  these  words  France,  crushed  by  the  heavy 
leaden  mantle  of  form,  raised  her  head  and  breathed. 
Like  a ship  becalmed,  when  an  unexpected  breeze 
gives  warning  of  the  coming  wind,  hastily  she  unfurled 
her  idly  flapping  sails,  lit  up  her  joyful  fires,  and  saluted 
with  loud  plaudits  the  blessed  hands  that  restored  her 
to  freedom,  innovation,  and  progress.  First  attacking 
reh'gious  despotism,  the  philosophers  say  : — 

“ That  which  essentially  distinguishes  us  from  the 
lower  animals  is  reason ; it  is  then  from  reason  that 
the  idea  of  a God  has  come  to  us,  since  animals,  only 
because  they  are  destitute  of  reason,  have  no  similar 
idea.  If  then,  our  reason,  is  our  only  proof  of  the  exis- 
tence of  God,  it  follows  that  it  alone  ought  to  direct  us 
in  the  studies  and  researches  which  have  God  for  their 
object.^’  To  which  they  added  : — “ That  God  would 
not  take  account  of  us  for  a faith  condemned  by  reason, 
the  faculty  by  which  He  has  been  revealed  to  us,  and 
the  faculty  without  which  He  would  have  been 
unknown.” 

The  intolerant  Catholicism  of  that  period,  being 
undermined  by  these  arguments,  and  tottering  on  its 
foundation,  they  turned  the  strength  of  their  aggres- 
sive logic  against  religious  despotism.  Kings  are  made 
for  the  people,  and  not  the  people  for  kings.  This 
maxim,  hitherto  looked  upon  as  impious,  appeared  just 
and  holy  to  a generation  who,  having  just  reasoned 
out  their  worship,  and  conformed  it  to  their  under- 
standing, believed  they  had  more  right  to  reason  out 
their  form  of  government.  Liberty  descended  trium- 
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phantly  into  the  mind,  but  in  the  sphere  of  thought 
was  yet  her  only  resting-place.  That  of  things  was 
only  opened  to  her  in  1789,  when  she  poured  her  light 
jnto  the  laws.  Since  then  the  arts  have  opened  their 
sanctuary  to  her,  and  in  our  day  philosophers  labour 
to  incorporate  her  with  manners.  They  claim  the  right 
cf  election  for  all — the  emancipation  of  women  ; they 
preach  individual  Protestantism. 


CHAPTER  XXXIY. 

CONCLUSION. 

As  all  the  foregoing  scheme  of  chirognomy  is  professedly 
based  on  facts  and  observation,  it  is  nothing  wonderful 
to  find  some  few  exceptions  to  the  rules  so  generalized ; 
one  of  these  is  the  fact,  that  in  hand.s  generally  answer- 
ing to  one  or  other  of  the  inventor’s  types  there  will 
occasionally  be  exceptional  signs.  In  the  knotty  fingers, 
for  example,  there  will  occur  one  smooth  finger,  or 
perhaps  two ; or  in  the  square-fingered  hand,  one  of 
the  fingers,  or  more,  may  be  somewhat  pointed,  and  so 
on.  This  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  chiromancy 
claims  to  be  of  especial  service,  because  although  the 
majority  of  the  signs  might  indicate  the  general  cha- 
racter, these  exceptional  ones  have  also  some  qualities 
tu  be  defined.  Now  some  of  the  lines  or  mounts  must 
come  across  those  recusant  members  and  bring  them 
to  account.  Or  if  the  exception  be  in  any  of  the  pha- 
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langes,  it  then  conies  under  one  or  other  of  the  three 
worlds,  and  is  defined  accordingly.  Thus,  all  through- 
out, the  science  of  chiromancy  alleges  to  rest  upon  the 
double  basis  of  observation  and  logic.  The  proof  of 
the  whole  is  said  to  lie  in  magic,  and  on  the  cabalistic 
precepts.  The  strongest  magical  power  is  the  vsill,  and 
that  may  be  said  to  sum  up  the  whole  cabala. 

Whatever  you  will  to  do  you  are  sure  to  do  it,  if  it 
is  possible  to  be  done.  But  it  might  be  suggested  here 
that  an  inquirer  into  the  truth  of  these  sciences  would 
do  well  to  have  some  faith  as  v/ell  as  logic,  which 
would  go  as  far  to  remove  some  of  the  mountains  as 
the  will  itself.  If  you  have  this  faith,  much  of  the 
rest  will  follow.  Suppose,  for  example,  a person 
having  the  smooth  artistic  fingers  of  chirognomy , and 
along  and  thick  first  joint  of  the  thumb,  were,  in  the 
first  instance,  under  the  belief  that  these  indications 
would  lead  to  excellence  in  art  there  would  be  a 
strong  incentive  to  enter  on  that  course  of  training. 
Because  he  would  not  only  believe  that  he  had  the 
capacity,  but  the  will  to  persevere.  Since,  then,  his 
will  was  swayed  in  that  direction,  or,  in  other  words, 
since  he  was  willing  to  undergo  the  preliminary  labour 
of  attaining  exceUence,  there  is  reason  to  think  he 
would  most  likely  attain  to  it.  This  might  possibly 
be  all  the  magic  in  the  case,  as,  no  doubt,  in  a sense, 
the  will  is  a magical  power.  Then,  again,  this  leads  to 
another  inquiry.  What  may  be  the  benefit  arising  out 
of  this  science  ? and  it  can  even  be  supposed  that  apart 
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altogellier  from  its  entire  authenticity,  much  good 
might  accrue  from  it.  Every  one  can  have  his  own 
hand-book  for  guidance,  or  even  as  a note-book,  to  put 
down  memoranda.  Man}’'  people,  afraid  to  forget  some- 
thing they  ought  to  remember,  tie  a bit  of  thread  round 
one  of  their  fingers,  that  the  sight  of  it  may  aid  their 
memory.  The  indications  given  on  the  lines  and  mounts 
might  serve  as  remembrancers  in  this  way.  Suppose 
a believer  looked  into  his  palm  and  saw  the  line  of  the 
heart  and  the  line  of  the  head  running  into  one,  in  both 
hands,  he  must  have  a firm  persuasion  that  if  great 
caution  be  not  used  he  may  come  to  a violent  end. 
Would  not  this  then  make  him  a cautious  and  careful 
individual  in  general;  and  if  ever  he  found  himself 
getting  into  any  doubtful  or  dangerous  position,  might 
not  a sight  of  the  fiital  junction  in  those  lines  furnish 
a fresh  stimulus  for  care.  When  a mother  sees  her 
child  getting  into  danger  she  sometimes  holds  up  a 
warning  finger,  which  the  child  reads  and  understands, 
and  here  we  have  mother  nature  doinw  the  same  thinof. 
In  infant  and  other  schools,  placards  are  hung  up  on 
the  walls,  warning  the  youthful  inmates  “ not  to  steal” 
— “ not  to  commit  murder” — and  “ not  to  lie.”  On  the 
hands  may  be  seen  the  very  same  monitions,  and,  of 
course,  implying  the  same  necessary  caution  to  be 
used. 

Listen  to  the  few  following  rules  of  hand-reading,  as 
laid  down  by  the  old  fathers  in  palmistry,  where  such 
warnings  are  abundant — not,  however,  unmixed  with 
more  encouraging  admonitions : — 
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If  you  find  any  lines  at  the  top  of  the  fingers,  ho 
ware  of  drowning  or  falling  into  the  water. 

If  you  find  two  lines  under  the  joints  of  the  thumbs 
it  denotes  a large  estate ; if  there  be  but  one.  the  per- 
son will  not  have  much  wealth ; and  if  they  be  great 
and  apparent,  the  party  has  some  wealth,  concerning 
which  he  will  have  some  law-suits. 

• If  between  the  joints  of  the  thumb  there  are  two 
lines  stretched  out,  and  well  united,  the  person  will  be 
a gamester,  and  thereby  endanger  his  life  ; but  if  they 
are  disjointed,  or  winding  and  crooked,  he  will  fall  in- 
to the  hands  of  thieves. 

A woman  that  has  lines  at  the  root  of  the  thumb, 
upon  the  mount  of  Venus,  will  have  so  many  children  ; 
if  they  verge  towards  the  outside  of  the  hand,  so  many 
men  will  many  her. 

A hand  that  has  two  lines  joined  together  within, 
under  the  last  joint  of  the  thumb,  denotes  danger  by 
water ; but  if  they  are  pale,  it  signifies  that  it  has 
happened  in  childhood,  or  will  happen  late  ; but  if  these 
lines  are  without,  they  threaten  some  loss  by  tire. 

If  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb  has  a line  that  joins 
to  it  within  from  the  part  of  the  fore-finger,  the  person 
will  be  hanged  ; but  if  the  table  line  be  united  with- 
out, and  not  within,  the  man  will  lose  his  head;  and 
if  it  be  environed  all  about,  he  will  be  hanged. 

When  the  table  line  is  crooked,  and  falls  between 
the  middle  and  fore-finger,  it  denotes  loss  and  effusion 
of  blood. 

When  you  find  upon  the  mount  of  the  thumb,  called 
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the  mount  of  Venus,  certain  lines  thwarting  fi-om  the 
line  of  life  to  it,  the  person  is  luxurious,  and  will  be 
hated  by  his  friends  and  superiors : but  when  you  find 
two  lines  near  the  thumb,  fair  and  apparent,  they 
denote  great  wealth. 

The  mount  of  Venus  swelling  up  or  high  in  the  hand, 
shows  the  person  to  be  unchaste. 

If  the  line  of  life  be  separated,  or  divided  into  halves, 
the  person  will  receive  a wound  in  his  body  by  a sword. 

A hand  something  long,  and  the  fingers  thick,  denote 
the  person  to  be  of  a phlegmatic  complexion,  idle,  sloth- 
ful, but  modest. 

If  the  palm  of  the  hand  be  long,  and  the  fingers  well- 
proportioned,  and  not  soft,  but  rather  hard,  it  denotes 
the  person  to  be  ingenious,  but  changeable,  and  given 
to  theft  and  vice. 

If  the  hand  be  boUow,  solid,  and  well  knit  in  the 
joints,  it  predicts  long  life ; but  if  over  thwarted,  it  then 
denotes  short  life. 

He  whose  hand  is  according  to  the  quantity  of  his 
body,  and  the  fingers  too  short  and  thick,  and  fat  at 
the  ends,  will  be  a thief,  a lier-in-wait,  and  addicted  to 
all  manner  of  evil. 

When  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  longer  than  the  due 
proportion  requires,  and  the  fingers  more  thick,  by  how 
much  they  are  the  moi'e  short,  it  signifies  that  the  man 
is  proud,  idle,  negligent,  and  so  much  the  moi'e  by  how 
much  the  hand  is  more  brawny. 

Great  and  long  hands  betoken  a great  spirit,  liber- 
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ality,  good  conditions,  craftiness ; but  tlie  person  will 
be  a good  counsellor,  and  faithful  to  his  friends. 

A hand  shorter  than  it  should  he,  according  to  tho 
proportion  of  the  other  members,  shows  tlie  person  to 
be  a great  talker,  a glutton,  insatiable,  and  a censurer 
of  other  men’s  actions. 

He  whose  fingers  turn  backwards  is  an  unjust  per- 
son, subtle,  ingenious ; and  the  more  neat  his  fingers 
seem  to  be  (as  being  more  dry),  the  more  he  is  mis- 
chievous, and  an  enemy  to  virtue.  Beware  of  such 
servants,  the  lines  of  whose  joints  are  all  alike.  He 
whose  fingers  are  well  united  and  close,  so  that  the  air 
can  hardly  pass  between  them,  is  a curious  person,  and 
very  careful  in  his  affairs. 

When  the  fingers  are  retorted  at  the  highest  joint, 
and  turned  backward  orderly,  the  person  will  emulate 
others,  and  be  a professed  enemy  to  vice. 

He  whose  fingers  are  in  such  a manner,  that  they 
seem  to  strike  against  one  another,  as  if  he  were  beat- 
ing a drum,  is  changeable  in  his  thoughts,  and  has  a 
bad  opinion  of  other  people. 

Observe  the  finger  of  Mercury— that  is  the  little 
finder : if  the  end  of  it  exceed  the  joint  of  the  ring- 
finger,  such  a man  will  rule  his  own  house,  and  his  wife 
will  be  pleasing  and  obedient  to  him ; but  if  it  be 
short,  and  reach  not  the  joint,  he  will  have  a shrew, 
and  she  will  wear  the  breeches. 

Broad  nails  show  the  person  to  be  bashful,  feaiinl, 

but  of  gentle  nature. 
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When  there  is  a certain  -white  mark  at  the  extremity 
of  them,  it  shows  that  the  person  has  more  honesty 
than  subtlety,  and  that  his  worldly  substance  will  be 
impaired  through  negligence. 

White  nails,  and  long,  denote  much  sickness  and  in- 
firmity, especially  fevers  ; an  indication  of  strength  and 
deceit  by  women. 

If  upon  the  white,  anything  appears  at  the  extremity 
that  is  pale,  it  denotes  short  life  by  sudden  death,  and 
the  person  to  be  given  to  melancholy. 

When  there  appears  a certain  mixed  redness  of  divers 
colours  at  the  beginning  of  the  nails,  it  shows  the  per- 
son to  be  choleric,  and  very  quarrelsome. 

When  the  extremity  is  black,  it  is  a sign  of  hus- 
bandry. 

Narrow  nails  denote  the  person  to  be  inclined  to 
mischief,  and  to  do  injury  to  his  neighbours. 

Long  nails  show  the  person  to  be  good-natured,  but 
distrustful,  and  loves  reconciliation  rather  than  difier- 
ences. 

Oblique  nails  signify  deceit  and  want  of  courage. 

Little  and  round  nails  denote  obstinate  anger  and 
hatred. 

If  they  be  crooked  at  the  extremity,  they  show  pride 
and  fierceness. 

Eound  nails  show  a choleric  person,  yet  soon  recon- 
ciled, honest,  a lover  of  secret  sciences. 

1 leshy  nails  denote  the  person  to  be  mUd  in  temper, 
Idle,  and  lazy. 
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Pale  and  Hack  nails  show  tlie  person  to  l<e  very 
deceitful  to  his  neighbour,  and  subject  to  many  dis- 
eases. 

Eed  and  marked  nails  signify  a choleric  and  martial 
nature,  given  to  cruelty ; and  as  many  little  marks  as 
there  are,  they  speak  so  many  evil  desires. 
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Hood’s  Guide  to  English  Versification  . 

Fortunate  Men  : How  they  made  Money  and  won  Renown 

@0/  ( The  Christian  Year.  With  a Sketch  and  Portrait  of  Keble,  etc.  . 
u/'t  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  With  Sketch  and  Portrait  of  Goldsmith 
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Some  Historic  Women  ...  14 

The  Secret  of  Success  ...  12 

Our  Redcoats  and  Bluejackets  . 12 

The  Parlour  Menagerie  ...  8 

Boys  and  their  Ways  . . .18 

Plain  Living  and  High  Thinking  . 18 

The  Glass  of  Fashion  ...  16 

Girls  and  their  Ways  ...  18 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ...  15 

The  Church  Seasons . . . .14 

Exemplary  Women  . . . • 

The  Ocean  Wave  ....  16 

Robinson  Crusoe  ....  15 


Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  . 

Ascott  Hope's  Books.  A'inp  I'Vs 
Adventures  of  Maurice  Drummore 
Your  Luck's  in  your  Hand 
Dainty  Dishes 

Landmarks  of  English  Literature 
Great  Movements 
Popular  Technical  Dictionary  . 
Birthday-Book  of  Art  and  Artists 
Royal  Children  . /.  1 [Letters 
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Martyrs  to  Freedom  . . . . 
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B'cap.  8vo.,  boards,  price  Is. 

Depression:  What  it  is,  and  how  to 

Cure  it.  By  A.  E.  Bridger,  B.A.,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  P.R.C.P.E.  Late 
Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  Author  of 
“ Man  and  his  Maladies,”  “ The  Treatment  of  Consumption,”  etc. 
“ Deserves  to  be  studied  for  its  frank,  healthy,  and  helpful  nd.vico."— Shield  Inde- 
pendent. 


POPULAR  LEGAL  HANDBOOKS  by  ALMARIC  RUM8EY, 
Barrister  at-Law,  Professor  of  Indian  Jurisprudence  at  Kang’s  College. 
Fcap.  8vo.,  strongly  bound,  price  Is.  each. 

I. — Will-Making  Made  Safe  and  Easy. 

An  Aid  to  Testators,  Gentle  and  Simple,  Male  and  Female, 
Married  and  Single,  Infant  and  Adult,  Civil  and  Military,  on  Land 
and  at  Sea,  at  Home  and  Abroad  ; with  a Great  Variety  of  Forms 
and  Rules  of  Descent  of  Real  and  Personal  Property  on  Intestacy. 
" We  can  commend  it  both  to  those  who  “ It  seems  to  be  the  best  of  all  books  of 


have  no  legal  adviser  at  hand,  and  to  the 
country  pr.iotitionor  himself." — Law  Maga- 
zine and  Revieto.  [—Law  Journal. 

"His  directions  arc  clear,  his  law  sound." 

"May  be  the  means  of  saving  many  a 
man  from  leaving  that  doubtful  legacy— 
a lawsuit." — LUerary  World. 


its  kind." — Athenaum. 

"For  clergymen,  too,  who  are  often 
called  upon  suddenly  to  make  the  wills  of 
poor  parishioners,  it  wili  be  very  helpful. 
It  is  remarkably  concise  and  clear  in  its 
language  and  practical  in  its  suggestions.’ 
— Guardian. 


2.— The  Way  to  Prove  a Will  and  to 

take  out  Administration.  Containing  Full  Instructions  Where 
How,  and  When  to  Apply ; with  Alphabetical  Tables,  Forms  of 
Oaths,  Bonds,  etc.  ; Rules  for  Personal  Applications  ; and  other 
Information  required  for  obtaining  Probate  or  Administration 

“ranged  with  a careful  regard  for  readiness  of'ac> 
Lew  A special  feature  is  the  forms,  to  which  much  labour  has  been  devoted."— Xaw  Times. 

a capitiU  condensation  of  the  law  and  practice,  that  no  doubt  many  soUcltors 
wm  find  it  remarkably  handy  fur  reference.  Mercury,  ^ 

Executors  and  next-of-kin  will  find  it  a useful  book.’ — 


-Literary  World, 


WITH  STOTHARD’8  ILLUSTRATIONS,  ENGRAVED  BY  HEATH, 

Demy  8vo., ^richly  bound,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d.  ; half  calf  extra,  12s.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson 

Crusoe,  with  a Sketch  of  Defoe,  by  Henry  J.  Nicoll. 

Note.— A complete,  ^abridged  edition  of  Defoe's  masterpiece,  with  all  the  22 
teantiful  mustrations  by  Thomas  Stothabd,  E.A.,  engraved  by  CnAai.Es 
Death  These  are  now  prmted  from  the  Original  Copper  Plates,  which 
are  still  m perfect  condition,  havmg  been  steel-faced  to  preserve  them 

' HINTS  FOR  THE  SELECTION  OF  CHRISTIAN  NAMES. 
Second  edition,  176  pp.,  cloth,  price  Is.  6d. 

The  Pocket  Dictionary  of  One 

Thousand  Christian  Names  (Masculine  and  Feminine)  • with 
their  Meanings  Explained  and  Arranged  in  Four  Different  Ways, 
iar  Every  Parent  should  consult  this  before  deciding  on  a Child’s  Name 

lh7r  own  knda\M“d“ap*  XenU  ahoSld 
m name  their  children  a little  more  oriKi'nally  tfian^thcy  da"— 


London  : John  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Row,  E C. 
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NEW  HANDBOOK  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE,  ETC. 

Crown  8vo.,  49G  pp.,  cloth,  price  Gs. 

Man  and  his  Maladies;  or,  The  Way  to 

Health.  A Popular  Handbook  of  Physiology  and  Domestic  Medicine, 
in  Accord  with  the  Advance  in  Medical  Science.  By  A.  E.  Buujgkb, 
B.A.,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.C.P.E.,  Author  of  “ Depression,”  etc. 

Paht  I.— the  science  op  medicine. 

Part  II.— THE  ART  OP  HEALING. 


“This  is  an  excellent  book,  which  ought 
to  be  of  great  value  in  the  homes  of  intelli- 
gent people.” — Manchester  Examiner. 

‘ ‘ The  style  of  this  book  entices  the  reader 
at  the  outset.  . , . It  is  a welcome  advance 
on  those  of  its  kind  which  have  gone 
before.’’ — Glasgoxo  Herald.  • 

“A  comforting  treatise  on  disease 

The  work  is  not  so  much  philosophic  as 
practical,  being  designed  as  a handbook  to 
domestic  medicine.” — Livei'pool  Coumer. 

“It  certainly  is  a departure  from  the 
usual  style  of  books  on  the  domestic  treat- 
ment of  disease.  ....  We  hope  this  book 
wUl  be  read  by  many.” — Literary  World. 

“A  plain  and  intelligible  handbook  of 
physiology  and  home  medicine  abreast  of 
the  latest  discoveries.” — Bookseller. 

“ No  house,  especially  in  the  country, 
should  be  without  this  excellent  hand- 
book.”— Perthshire  Advertiser. 

“It  would  perhaps  be  well  for  suffering 
humanity  if  some  of  the  views  so  ably  ex- 
pounded were  more  generally  held  by . . . 
the  medical  profession.’’ — Morning  Post. 

“A  sensible  practical  guide  to  physical 
well-being  and  the  mental  well-being  which 
is  so  closely  allied  to  it.” — Spectator. 

“ The  book  deserves  to  be  not  merely 
read  but  studied.” — Glasgow  Daily  Mail. 

WITH  SIXTEEN 
Crown  8vo.,  644  pp.,  cloth,  bevelled 

“In  Perils  Oft.” 

phies  lUustrative  of  the  Adv 
PORT  Adams,  Author  of  “ Pla 

"The  Author  is  no  dry  historian,  and 
these  stories  of  adventurous  lives  are  sure 
to  be  popular.” — Standard, 

" The  plan  is  admirable.  —Scotsman. 
“Fiction  cannot  hope  to  rival  in  interest 
the  actual  doings  of  these  wonderful  men, 
whose  noble  lives  are  an  ornament  to 
humanity.”— £rac4/brd  Observer. 

[LLUSTRATIONS. 

boards,  price  6s,  ; gilt  edges,  6s.  6d. 

Romantic  Biogra- 

enturous  Life.  By  W.  H.  Daven- 
in  Living  and  High  Thinking,”  etc. 
■‘A  book  to  rouse  a spirit,  of  ge.nero'iB 
emulation  in  the  young." — Chr^iian  iKorto. 

" Here  surely  is  enough  to  set  eve^  boy  in 
the  town  longing  to  get  hold  of  the  book. 
She^^ld  Independent.  . „ 

“ The  book  is  a capital  one.  —Glasoov) 
“ Well  written,  well  printed,  well  got  up, 
and  well  illustrated,”— ^uurdian. 

Crown  8vo.,  576  pp.,  cloth,  price  6s.  6d. ; gilt  edges,  7s. 

Woman’s  Work  and  Worth  in  Girl- 
hood, Maidenhood,  and  Wifehood.  With  Hints  ^ 
Culture  and  Chapters  on  the  Higher  Education  and  Employ 
merit  of  Women  By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams.  . 

It  is  a Bmall  thing  to  sa^ that 

portant  subject  is  dealt  and  pure  and  unexceptionable  m tone, 

tb;A>lSr4"e^e?XmU£h 

’"?'’lUs\-^oble-record  of  the  work  of  woman  . . and  one  of  the  very  best  books  which 

can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a girl  —Scholastic  World.  — _ 

120  pp.,  small  crown  8vo.,  boards, 

Self-Help;  for  Wo 

I3usin0ss.  With  Practical  J 
ducting  Remunerative  Trad 
for  Women  and  Girls.  Hy 

“ Her  shrewd  practical  hints  cannot  fai 
to  be  of  value  to  an  increasing  class  of  the 
community,  the  to  fight 

wav  m the  world.  — 

Drice  1b.  ; or  bound  in  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

men:  A Guide  to 

Directions  for  Establishing  and  Con- 
es and  Business  Occupations  suitable 
A Woman  of  Business. 

"A  shilling  laia  out  in  the  purchase  of 
this  little  home  will  prove  a far  better  invest- 
ment than  the  waste  of  postage  stamps  in 
renlving  to  letters.’  — 

(4)  London : John  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Row,  L.O, 
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New,  Revised,  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Portraits,  etc.,  price  6s. 

Thomas  de  Quincey:  his  Life  and 

Writings.  With  Unpublished  Correspondence.  By  Alexander 
H.  Japp.  LL.D..  Author  of  “Memoir  of  Hawthorne,”  etc.,  etc. 


‘‘Thosole  original  storehouse  of  biogra* 
bical  Information  on  Do  Quincey.  . . . Dr. 
app  is  to  bo  praised  for  having  collected 
probably  most  things  that  are  to  bo  known 
about  the  Opium-eater." — Saturday  Rtmew. 

“An  invaluable  aid  for  the  student  of  Do 
Quincey  and  his  generation." — Echo. 

“Dr.  Japp  has  been  enabled  to  give  to 
this  new  edition  a perfection  and  complete- 
ness lacking  in  its  predecessor,  good  though 
that  was." — SheJJitld  Jndepmdent. 

“The  story  of  De  Quincey's  life  Is  un- 
woven with  a literary  gracefulness  that 
charms  the  reader,  and  with  a tact  and 
biilance  that  stamp  it  as  one  of  the  most 
delightful  specimens  of  recent  biography.” 
-^Brighton  Herald. 

“ Should  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  who 
has  never  met  with  Do  Quincey,  ho  will 
have  abundant  means  for  becoming  well 
acquainted  with  him." — Manchester  Jx- 
aminer. 


“ It  is  a noble  company  into  which  Dr. 
Japp  introduces  his  readers,  men  and 
women  whose  genius  or  bilonts  have  made 
them  famous,  and  who  are  seen  at  their 
best  in  these  gossipy  pages,  filled  with  pro- 
found critical  opinions,  friendly  recollec- 
tions, and  pleasant  correspondence.  . . A 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  biographical 
literature  of  the  time,  among  the  lovers  of 
which  it  will  long  continue  to  hold  an  hon- 
oured place." — PMic  Ledger^  Philadelphia, 
“Among  the  new  letters  is  one  which 
throws  fresh  light  upon  the  cordial  relations 
existing  between  him  and  his  publisher, 
Mr.  James  Hogg,  sen." — Bookseller, 

“ Dr.  Japp  shows  delicate  discrimination 
and  impartial  judgment  in  his  estimate 
and  criticisins  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  English  men  of  letters." — Pah.  Circ. 

“No  doubt  Dr.  Japp’s  work  will  now  be 
accepted  os  the  authoritative  life  of  Do 
Quincey.” — Review  of  Reviews. 


Crown  8 VO.,  cloth,  price  4s.  6d.  each. 

1.  Golden  Girls  : A Picture  Gallery.  By  Alan 

Mnin,  Author  of  “ Children’s  Children,”  “ Lady  Beauty,”  etc.  A New 
Edition,  revised  by  the  Author.  With  a Frontispiece  by  F.  W.  Burton. 
“ ‘ Golden  Girls  ’ is  as  pretty  a story  as  Mr.  Muir  has  written.” — Athenceum. 

2.  A Noble  Name,  and  How  it  was  Up- 

held.  The  last  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “Jennie  of  the  Prince’s,”  etc. 
A New  and  Revised  Edition.  With  a Erontispiece  by  F.  W.  Burton, 
“It  is  long  since  wo  have  read  anything  which  has  charmed  and  interested  us  more.”— 
Manchester  Examiner  and  Times. 


3.  Soldiers’  Stories  and  Sailors’  Yarns.  A 

Book  of  Me.sa-Tahle  Drollery  and  Reminiacencea  picked  up  Aahore  and 
Afloat,  by  Officers,  Naval,  Military,  and  Medical.  Second  and  cheaper 
Edition.  Illuatrated  by  Harry  Eurniaa,  P.  Macqnoid,  and  D.  H.  Friaton. 
“ We  must  road  on  till  the  last  story  is  finished." — Oldham  Chronicle. 

4.  The  Makers  of  British  India.  His- 

torical and  Biographical,  From  1600  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
W.  H.  Davenport  Adams.  With  a Map  and  12  Illustrations. 
(4s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  5s.) 

“ Exactly  the  book  that  is  wanted  to  give 
to  Bngllsli  schoolboys  an  account  of  the 
way  in  which  our  Indian  Empire  was 
built  up.  The  story  is  told  In  simple 
language,  without  any  striving  after  effect. 


and  the  m.ain  facts  are  brought  into  proper 
relief,  and  not  burled  under  a mass  of 
detail.” — Pall  Mall  Oazetle. 

“ Deserving  of  pomaol  by  every  European 
in  India.” — Allahabad  Morning  Post. 


5.  The  Story  pf  Our  Colonies.  By  H.  E. 

Fox  Bourne.  With  six  Maps.  (4s.  6d. ; gilt  edges,  5s.) 


"The  story  is  told  by  Itr.  Fox  Bourne 
with  vigour  and  freshness.  A good  book 
it  is.” — Homeward  Mail. 

“ It  is  a marvellous  story  of  British 
enterprise,  clearly,  accurately,  and  plea- 
santly told."— Weekly  Dispatch. 


Excellent.” — Alhenaum. 

“ Boys— and  their  elders  too,  for  that 
matter— will  ho  as  interested  in  tills  true 
story  as  in  fiction.” — Brai{ford  Observer. 

"Admirably  schemed  and  executed." — 
Olasgow  Herald. 


London:  John  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.  (5) 


WORKS  BY  W.  H.  DAVENPORT  ADAMS 

Crown  8vo. , 576  pp. , cloth,  price  Gs.  6(1.  ; gilt  edges,  7s. 

1. — WOMAN’S  WORK  AND  WORTH  IN  GIRL- 

hood,  Maidenhood,  and  Wifehood.  With  Hints  on  Self-Culture  and 
Chapters  on  the  Higher  Education  and  Employment  of  Women. 

Crown  Sto.  , 544  pp.,  cloth,  bevelled  boai’ds,  price  6s.  ; gilt  edges,  Gs.  6d. 

2. — “IN  PERILS  OFT.”  ROMANTIC  BIOGRA- 

pbies  Illustrative  of  the  Adventurous  Life.  With  16  Hlustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  480  pp.,  cloth,  price  4s.  Gd.  ; gilt  edges.  5s. 

3. — THE  MAKERS  OF  BRITISH  INDIA.  Historical 

and  Biographical.  From  1600  to  the  Present  Time.  With  a Map  and 
12  Illustrations. 

Sixth  Edition,  crown  8vo..  384  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  Gd.  ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

4. — THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS;  OR,  HOW  TO 

Get  on  in  the  World.  With  some  Remarks  upon  True  and  False  Suc- 
cess, and  the  Art  of  making  the  Best  Use  of  Life.  Interspersed  with 
Numerous  Examples  and  Anecdotes.  With  8 Illustrations. 

Fourth  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  352  pp. , cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

5. — BOYS  AND  THEIR  WAYS  : A BOOK  FOR  AND 

About  Boys.  By  One  Who  Knows  Them.  With  8 Illustrations. 
Third  Edition,  crown  8vo..  352  i>p..  cloth,  price  3s.  Gd.  ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

6. — GIRLS  AND  THEIR  WAYS:  A BOOK  FOR 

and  About  Girls.  By  One  Who  Knows  Them.  With  8 Illustrations 
Dedicated  hy  permission  to  the  Mt.  Son.  JU.  D.  GLADSTOSD,  Al.P.,  if'C. 
Fifth  Edition,  crown  8vo. , 384  pp. , cloth,  price  3s.  Gd.  ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

7. — PLAIN  LIVING  AND  HIGH  THINKING;  OR, 

Practical  Self-Culture;  Moral,  Mental,  and  Physical.  With  8 Portraits. 
Small  (Ji’own  8vo. , 352  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

8. — THE  GLASS  OF  FASHION : A UNIVERSAL 

Handbook  of  Social  Etiquette  and  Home  Culture  for  Ladles  .and 
Gentlemen.  With  Copious  and  Practical  Hints  upon  the  Manners  and 
Ceremonies  of  every  Relation  in  Life — at  Home,  in  Society,  and  at 
Court.  Interspersed  with  Numerous  Anecdotes.  With  Frontispiece. 
Fourth  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  384 pp,,  cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

9. — exemplary  WOMEN:  A RECORD  OF 

Feminine  Virtues  and  Achievements  (abridged  from  “ Woman’s  V/ork 
and  Worth”).  With  8 Illustrations. 

Small  crown  8vo,,  384  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. ; gilt  edges,  -Is. 

IO-— MASTER  MINDS  IN  ART,  SCIENCE,  AND 

Letters.  A Book  for  Boys.  With  12  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo.,  352  pp..  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ; gUt  edges,  4s. 

11. -SOME  HISTORIC  WOMEN;  OR,  BIOGRA- 

phical  Studies  of  Women  who  have  made  History.  With  12  Portraits. 
Crown  8vo.,  288  pp.,  cloth,  price 2s.  Gd.  ; gilt  edges,  3s. 

12. — THE  STEADY  AIM:  A BOOK  OF  EXAMPLES 

and  Encouragements  from  Modern  Biography.  A New,  Revised,  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  With  8 Illustrations  by  C.  A.  Doyle.  


(6)  London  : John  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


POPULAR  COOKERY  BOOKS. 


Medium  IGmo.,  128  pagea,  boards,  la.,  printed  in  brown  ink. 

1.  What  shall  we  have  for  Breakfast? 

or,  Everybody’s  Breakfast  Book.  Containing  over  175  Recipes. 
By  Agnes  C.  Maitl.\nd,  Author  of  “ The  Afternoon  Tea- 
Book,”  “ The  Cookery  Primer,”  etc. 

“An  epicure,  or  rntlier  a glutton,  might  after  reading  Miss  Maitland’s  book  answer  her 
title  question  by  saying,  ‘Every  thing  you  have  got  here,  please.'  It  is  a worthy  little 
book." — ilanchtster  Guardian. 

Second  Edition.  Eleventh  Thousand. 

Dedicated  to  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  oj  ALBANY. 

Medium  16mo.,  128  pp.,  boards,  price  la.,  printed  in  brown  ink. 

2.  The  Afternoon  Tea  Book.  How 

to  make  Tea,  Coffee,  Chocolate,  Cakes,  Scones,  Rolls,  Sandwiches, 
Cooling  Drinks,  and  Ices.  By  Aonks  C.  Maitland. 

“ A most  useful  little  manual." — Glasgow  Herald. 

" Extremely  well  done." — Literary  Churchman. 


Crown  8vo.,  160  pages,  price  Is.,  strongly  bound  in  linen  cloth. 

3.  The  Cookery  Primer  for  School 

and  Home  Use.  By  Aqnks  C.  Maitland,  Author  of  “ What  shall  we 
have  for  Breakfast  ?”  etc. 

The  Book  contains  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Hecipes  for  very  Cheap 
J^olesomo  Dishes,  eaeh  Hccipe  occupying  a page  by  itself,  giving  List  of  Ingredients, 
Coat,  and  full  DirectioDs  How  to  Make  each  Dish  (A  Clear  and  Bold  Arrangfe- 
ment),  Hiuta  for  Hard  Times,  Remarks  about  the  Right  Kinds  of  Food,  Flesh-forming 
and  Hoat-mving  Foods,  Prices  of  Various  Foods,  Specimen  Breakfasts,  How  to  Spend  the 
Money  and  do  the  Cooking,  About  Cooking  Pans  and  Tins,  with  General  Directions  for 
Making  Soups  and  Broths,  Best  Ways  of  Cooking  Meat,  How  to  Cook  Fish,  Invalid 
Cookery,  etc.  The  Cookkrt  Primer  will  bo  found  very  useful  in  Elementary  Schools,  as 
well  as  in  Cottage  Homos. 

‘‘  There  is  a cry  among  housewives  that  cookery  books  are  made  for  tlio  wealthy  only, 
this  book  as  a guide,  the  anxious  housewife,  with  ever  so  light  a purse,  will  find  her 
difficulties  in  providing  good,  nourishing  food  wonderfully  lightened."— A'ewcaa^fl  Daily 


Eleventh  edition,  crown  8vo.,  302  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

4.  Dainty  Dishes.  Receipts  collected 

by  Lady  Harriet  St.  Clair  (late  Countess  Munster). 

i*  ^ excellent,  and  an  accomplishment  so  complete,  may  well  recommend  this 

volume  to  the  consideration  of  the  ladies  of  this  kingdom.  If  economy  can  bo  combined 
with  an  agreeable  and  nutritious  diet,  by  all  means  let  the  fact  be  well  known." — British 
Mail, 

It  is  sonaething  to  say  in  this  ago  of  many  cookery-books,  that  the  recipes  given  are  not 
lancuul,  but  pi^tical.  They  can  really  be  cooked,  a recommendation  that  cannot  bo 
given  to  many  of  our  cookery-books."— (?fcwyow  Herald, 


Second  Edition,  Tenth  Thousand,  crown  8vo.,  176  pp.,  linen  cloth,  price  Is, 

5.  Toothsome  Dishes  : Fish,  Flesh, 

Fowl;  Soups,  Sauces,  and  Sweets.  Nearly  One  Thousand 
Recipes,  with  Household  Hints  and  other  Useful  Information. 
Edited  by  Carrie  Davenport, 

"■  “ domMtio  manuger  to  consult  and  esteem."— Daily  Telegraph. 

“The  recipes  are  plam  and  good. Saturday  fjmew.  ey.apa. 


London : John  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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ILLUSTRATED  NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS, 

INCULCATING  KINDNESS  TO  ANIMALS. 


WITH  UPWARDS  OP  300  ENGRAVINGS  BY  BEWICK  AND  OTHERS. 

FIFTH  AND  CHEAP  EDITION. 

Large  crown  8vo.,  520  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

1.  The  Parlour  Menagerie:  Wherein  are  ex- 
hibited, in  a Descriptive  and  Anecdotical  form,  the  Habits, 
Resources,  and  Mysterious  Instincts  of  the  more  Interesting 
Portions  of  the  Animal  Creation.  Dedicated  by  permission 
to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  (President) 
and  the  Members  of  the  Ladies’  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 


MR.  MORWOOUS  NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS. 

From  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

“I  am  directed  by  the  Literature  Committee  to  inform  you  tliat  Mr.  Morwood’s  books 
Facts  and  Phases  of  Animal  Life  ’ and  ‘ Wonderful  Animals ')  are  calculated  sreatly  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  this  Society,  and,  therefore,  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  they  will  be 
purchased  by  all  lovers  of  animals  for  circulation  among  young  persons,  and  in  public 
Institutions.— John  Colam,  Secretary." 

WITH  SKVENTY-PrVK  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS. 

Second  Edition,  small  crown  8vo.,  288  pp. , cloth,  price  2s.  6d. ; gilt  edges,  3s. 

2.  Facts  and  Phases  of  Animal  Life,  and 

the  Claims  of  Animals  to  Humane  Treatment.  With  Original 
and  Amusing  Anecdotes.  By  Vernon  S.MoRWOOD,late  Lecturer 
to  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

WITH  EIGHTY-ONE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Second  Edition,  small  crown  8vo.,  288  pp.,  cloth, price  2s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  3s. 

3.  Wonderful  Animals:  Working,  Domes- 

tic, and  Wild.  Their  Structure,  Habits,  Homes,  and  Uses — De- 
scriptive, Anecdotical,  and  Amusing.  By  Vernon  S.  Morwood. 

Dedicated  hy  •permission  to  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Gmielty  to  Animals. 
SECOND  EDITION,  WITH  FIFTY-NINE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

128  pp.»  small  crown  Svo,,  boards,  price  Is.  ; or  bound  in  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

4.  The  Band  of  Mercy  Guide  to  Natural 

History.  An  Elementary  Book  on  Zoology ; Instructive, 
Amusing,  and  Anecdotical.  By  Vernon  S.  Morwood. 

WITH  THIRTY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Attractively  bound  in  the  New  and  Effective  Chromatic  Style  (Four 
Colours  and  Gold).  Crown  8vo.,  192  pp.,  cloth,  price  Is.  6d. 

5.  An  Easy  Guide  to  Scripture  Animals. 

Being  a Description  of  all  the  Animals  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
with  the  Scripture  References,  Numerous  Anecdotes,  etc.  For 
Home  Use  and  for  Day  and  Sunday  Schools.  By  Vernon  S. 
Morwood. 

“ Mr.  Hogg  is,  without  question,  a specialist  in  the  art  of  catering  for  the 
literary  tastes  of  the  young." — Shropshire  Guardian. 

(8)  Lon4on : John  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Row,  R.C. 


SPECI5IBN  ILLUSTRATION 

Vo»i  Natural  Historij  Books. 


MR.  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE’S  BOOKS. 

“ Mr.  Asoott  R.  Hope  now  occupies  the  foremost  place  as  a writer  of  fiction  for  the 
schoolboy,  and  as  he  never  produces  a weak  book,  and  never  disappoints  his  clients,  his 
name  is  always  a sufificient  passport.”— &Aool  Board  Chronicle. 

“ The  friend  of  all  British  boys." — Manchester  Examiner. 

“As  a writer  of  boys’  books,  Mr.  Hope  has  discovered  a vein  for  himself  which  he  has 
worked  with  perseverance  and  success.” — Aberdeen  Journal. 


WITH  EIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Third  edition,  crown  8vo.,  384  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

1.  Stories  of  Young  Adventurers. 

WITH  EIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Small  crown  8vo.,  384  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

2.  A Book  of  Boyhoods. 

WITH  EIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Small  crown  8vo.,  352  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  ; gUt  edges,  4s. 

3.  Our  Home-made  Stories. 

WITH  NINETEEN  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  GORDON  BROWNE. 

Small  crown  8vo.,  352  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

4.  Evenings  away  from  Home. 

A Modern  Miscellany  of  Entertainment  for  Young  Masters  and 
Misses. 

WITH  EIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Small  crown  8vo.,  352  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  Gd.  ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

5.  Stories  out  of  School-time. 

WITH  EIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Small  crown  8vo.,  384  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  Gd.  ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

6.  Young  Days  of  Authors. 

WITH  TWELVE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Crown  8 VO.,  384  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  Gd.  ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

7.  Romance  of  the  Mountains. 

WITH  TWELVE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Crown  8vo.,  352  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

8.  Romance  of  the  Forests. 

WITH  TWELVE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Crown  8vo.,  352  pp.,  cloth,  3s.  Gd.  ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

9.  — Redskin  and  Paleface : Romance  and 

Adventure  of  the  Plains. 

“'There  are  no  books  for  boys  that  can  compare  with  Asoott  R.  Hope’s  In  genuine 
pleasure  and  instruction.” — Weekly  Dispatch. 

“A  series  of  excellent  books  for  boys  is  published  by  Mr.  John  Hogg, 
London." — Scotsman.  

(10)  London:  John  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.O. 


SPECIMEN  ILLUSTRATION 
From  Ascott  B.  Hope's  Books. 
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WITH  EIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Sixth  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  384  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  4s.. 

The  Secret  of  Success;  or.  Howto 

Get  on  in  the  World.  With  some  Remarks  upon  True  and 
False  Success,  and  the  Art  of  making  the  Best  Use  of  Life. 
Interspersed  with  Numerous  Examples  and  Anecdotes.  By 
W.  H.  Davenport  Adams,  Author  of  “ Plain  Living  and  High 
Thinking,”  etc. 

**  Mr.  Adams’s  work  is  in  some  respects  more  practical  than  Mr.  Smiles's.  He  takes  the 
illustrations  more  from  the  world  of  business  and  commerce,  aud  their  application  is  un- 
mistakable.”— Aberdeen  Journal. 

“ There  is  a healthy,  honest  ring  in  its  advice,  and  a wise  discrimination  between  true 

and  false  success Many  a story  of  success  and  failure  helps  to  point  its  moraL” 

— Bradford  Observer. 

“The  field  which  Mr,  Adams  traverses  is  so  rich,  extensive,  and  interesting  that  his 
book  is  calculated  to  impart  much  sound  moral  philosophy  of  a kind  and  in  a form  that 

will  be  appreciated  by  a large  number  of  readers The  book  is  otherwise  a mine 

of  anecdote  relating  to  men  who  have  not  only  got  on  in  the  world,  but  whose  names  are 
illustrious  as  benefactors  to  tlielr  kind.” — Dundee  Advertiser. 


WITH  TWO  COLOURED  PLATES  AND  EIGHT  PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Fifth  edition,  crown  8vo.,  432  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s,  6d. ; gilt  edges.  4s. 

Our  Redcoats  and  Bluejackets:  War 

Pictures  on  Land  and  Sea.  Forming  a Continuous  Narrative 
of  the  Naval  and  Military  History  of  England  from  the  year 
1793  to  the  Present  Time,  including  the  War  in  Egypt  and  in  the 
Soudan.  Interspersed  with  Anecdotes  and  Accounts  of  Personal 
Service.  By  Henry  Stewart,  Author  of  “ The  Ocean 
Wave,”  etc.  With  a Chronological  List  of  England’s  Naval 
and  Military  Engagements. 

" A capital  collection  of  graphic  sketches  of  plucky  and  brilliant  achievements  afloat  and 
ashore,  and  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  being  a succinct  narrative  of  histori<ml  events._ 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  naval  and  military  history  of  England  told  in  a senes  of  effective  tableaux. 

"’itTi^not  a mere  collection  of  scraps  and  anecdotes  about  our  soldiers  and  pilots,  but  a 
history  of  their  principal  achievements  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1793.  ihe  hook  nas 
charms  lor  others  than  lads.”— Scotsman.  „ 

" Possesses  such  a genuine  Interest  as  no  work  offletion  could  suniass.  —Aberdeen  Journal. 


WITH  EIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Martyrs  to  Freedom;  or,  Struggles 

for  National  Liberty.  A Book  for  Old  and  Young.  By  the 
Rev.  Philip  Barnes.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

“ Parents  and  teachers  who  desire  to  bring  up  tho  boys  of  to-day  on  noble  lines  will  put 
this  book  into  their  hands.”— PwtUsAers'  Circular.  ‘ „ 

“Its  stirring  incidents,  as  well  as  its  historical  value,  make  it  acceptable.  — Morning 
‘ ‘ There  is  not  a dull  page  in  tho  lives  of  such  heroes  as  these.  ’’ — Bradfoi-d  Observer. 

“ Will  win  the  interest  and  admiration  of  everybody."— C/n-isiian  World. 

“ Should  be  read  by  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  empire."- IPecKy  Dispatch. 


The  Parlour  Menagerie, 

“ Among  the  multitude  of  publishers  who  issue  hooks  suitable  for  presents, 
Mr.  Hogg  holds  a high  place.  A catalogue  of  his  publications,  samples  of 
which  lie  before  us,  contains  a number  of  useful  and  interesting  works 
eminently  suitable  for  presentation  to  young  people  of  both  sexes,  and  they 
contain  as  much  reading  at  as  low  a price  as  any  books  in  the  market.  rALL 
Mall  Gazette.  

(12)  London:  John  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.O. 


THE  GKKM  OP  THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 

Specimen  JlluslratiQn  from  S'*.  6rf,  Boofi^, 
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■WITH  TWELVE  PORTRAITS. 

Crown  870.,  352  pp.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

Some  Historic  Women ; or,  Biographical 

Studies  of  Women  who  have  made  History.  By  W.  H.  Daven- 
port Adams,  Author  of  “ Woman’s  Work  and  Worth,”  “ Plain 
Living  and  High  Thinking,”  etc. 


WITH  BIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Small  crown  8vo.,  384  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

A Few  Good  Women,  and  what  they 

TeachUs.  ABook  for  Girls.  By  CatherineMary  MacSorley, 
Author  of  “ May  Lane,”  “ His  Chosen  Work,”  etc. 

" It  would  be  well  for  the  girlhood  of  England  if  such  books  as  this  were  more  read  by 
the  girls.” — Methodist  World. 

“ A nice  gift-book  for  thoughtful  girls.” — Graphic. 


WITH  El  IHT  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fourth  Edition,  Crown  8vo.,  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

Exemplary  Women:  A Record  of 

Feminine  Yirtues  and  Achievements  (abridged  from  “ Woman’s 
Work  and  Worth  ”).  By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 

" The  qualiflcations  and  influence  of  women  in  different  sjtheres  of  life  are  detailed  and 
11  ustrated  by  notices  of  the  lives  of  many  who  have  been  distinguished  in  various  positions. 
—Qazaar. 


Second  Edition,  with  Eight  Engravings  after  Celebrated  Painters, 

Small  crown  8vo.,  392  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

The  Church  Seasons.  Historically 

and  Poetically  Illustrated.  By  Alexander  H.  Grant,  M.A., 
Author  of  “ Half-Hours  with  our  Sacred  Poets,”  etc. 
tjs"  The  aim  has  been  to  trace  the  origin  and  history  of  tho  Festivals  and  Fasts 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Year,  and  to  illustrate  in  poetry  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  began  and  continue  to  he  celebrated,  and  the  pnucipa 
ideas  and  doctrines  which  they  severally  incorporate. 

■'  Mr.  Grant’s  scholarship  is  endorsed  by  authorities ; his  method  >8  ,?ood.  his  sW 
and  his  treatment  so  impartial  that  his  work  has  been  praised  alike  by  Churck  ^ 
iratchman,  Freeman,  and  Nonconformist.  No  words  of  ours  could  better  prove  tne  caiuo- 
Ucity  of  a most  instructive  and  \aluMeiyor)i.; -Peterborough  Advertiser 
" Mr.  Grant's  volume  is  worthy  of  high  praise,,  alike  for  its  careful  research  and  Its  ais 
criminative  quotations.  There  is  so  much  religious  literature  which  is  belo^^^^ 
criticism,  that  we  cannot  but  welcome  a volume  which  commends  itseU  to  a cuitnaieu 
Christian  audience."— jBc/io.  . 


Royal  Children,  3s.  Gri.  Seepage  1.  ^ 

“ The  yovih  of  both  sexes  are  under  deep  obligations  by  the  publicatwn  of 
Mr.  Hogg's  very  interesting  and  attractive  volumes.  It  is  a great  object  to 
attract  the  young  to  the  hdbitual  practice  of  reading.  That  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  putting  into  their  hands  books  which  will  interest  and  amiMC 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  them  with  usefxd  knowledge,  and  with 
sound  lessons  of  a moral,  judiciotis,  and  sensible  character,  calcidated  to  be 
useful  to  them  as  they  advance  in  years." — Dundee  Coprieb  and  Abgps. 

(14)  London  : John  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


WITH  ONE  HUNDRED  IDLUSTRATIONS  BY  GEORGE  THOMAS, 
ENGRAVED  BY  W.  II.  THOMAS. 

Large  crown  8vo.,  512  pp.,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin ; or,  Life  among  the 

Lowly.  A Tale  of  Slave  Life  in  America.  By  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe.  With  a Biographical  and  Critical  Sketch 
of  the  Author  (accompanied  by  Vignette  Portrait  and  Auto- 
graph) by  Alex.  H.  Japp,  LL.D. 

igy  The  Illustrations  are  from  the  Original  Wood  Blocks  (now  in  possession  of 
the  Publisher)  which  were  prepared  at  great  cost,  Mr.  George  Thomas  haying 
made  a special  visit  to  America  so  ns  to  be  accurate  in  detail  and  local  colouring. 
They  were  originally  used  in  the  edition  published  by  Nathaniel  CookS  (Illustrated 
London  News  Office)  in  1853,  which  is  now  a scarce  book. 


Large  crown  8vo.,  402  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. ; gUt  edges,  4s. 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  In  Two 

Parts.  By  John  Bunyan.  With  Bibliographical  Notes,  and 
a Life  of  the  Author,  by  Robert  Southey  ; Portrait  and  Auto- 
graph of  Bunyan,  and  Thirty  Wood  Engravings  by  W. 
Harvey,  from  the  Original  Blocks.  The  Text  in  large  type. 

" An  excellent  edition  of  the  great  allegory.  It  contains  Southey’s  ‘Life,’  which  certainly 
stands  flrst  for  literary  merit.”— PaW  Mali  Gazette. 

" Costliereditions  are  on  sale,  but  none  produced  with  more  taste  tlian  tliis  one."— Dispatch. 
"A  real  service  has  been  rendered  for  those  who  want  a thoroughly  readable  copy  of ' Thu 
Pilgrim’s  Progress."’— Lilernj-v  IPorld. 

"This  edition  has  exceptional  claims  upon  public  favour.  The  late  poet  laureate's 
biography  is  in  his  best  manner,  while  Harvey’s  effective  woodcuts  are  in  themselves  a 
feature  of  very  considerable  interest  to  lovers  of  British  art.  In  the  matter  of  typography 
and  general  get-up  the  reprint  is  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  original  edition,  and  the  low 
price  at  which  the  book  Is  published  should  tempt  many  to  obtain  a copy."— Oxford  limes. 


WITH  TWELVE  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  THOMAS  STOTHARD,  R.A., 

AND  A PORTRAIT  OF  DEFOE. 

In  one  volume,  612  pp.,  large  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson 

Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner.  With  an  Account  of  his  Travels 
round  Three  Parts  of  the  Globe. 

*3”  A complete,  unabridged  Edition  of  both  Parts,  until  no  curtailment  of  the 
"Further  Adventures.” 

„ "It  has  eve^  feature  for  becoming  the  boy’s  favourite  edition  of  ‘Robinson  Crusoe. 
School  13  lard  Chronicle. 

‘‘  This  handsome  volume  cannot  fail  to  command  an  extensive  sale ; it  contains  both  parts 
Of  the  immoital  hero  s adventures,  and  is  therefore  properly  styled  a ‘ complete  edition.’  A 
portrait  and  brief  Memoir  of  Defoe  precedes  his  i&\e"—Manchei(ter  Weekly  rost. 

JIT.  of  boyhood’s  classic’  will  take  rank  among  the  best.  Every  boy  should 

.Atobinson  Crusoe,’  and  will  it  he  has  the  chance,  and  no  better  copy  could  be  provided 
than  the  one  published  by  Mr.  Hogg.'  —W esleyan  Metliodist  Sunday  School  Magazine. 


A NEW  BOOK  FOR  BOYS.  WITH  TWELVE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Small  crown  8vo.,  384  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

Master  Minds  in  Art,  Science,  and 

Letters.  A Book  for  Boys.  By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams, 
Author  of  “ The  Secret  of  Success,”  etc. 

^'Skllf^y  ada^od  to  the  capacity  of  the  young  reader.” — Saturday  Review. 

“ Mr.  John  Hogg  is  always  successful  in  producing  an  attractive  array  of 

books  for  youthful  readers and  we  ought  to  add,  that  all  his 

publications  are  prettily  got  up.” — Bristol  Mercury. 

London:  John  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.O.  (15) 


, WITH  EIGHT  ILLUSTBATIONS. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  384  pp.,  cloth,  price  3a.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  4a, 

The  Ocean  Wave:  Narratives  of  some 

of  the  Greatest  Voyages,  Seamen,  Discoveries,  Shipwrecks,  and 
Mutinies  of  the  World.  By  Henry  Stewart,  Author  of 
“ Our  Redcoats  and  Bluejackets,”  etc. 

“ A dellchtful  volume  of  adventure.  Rebellions  and  mutiniea  come  joatllng  up  against 
hair-breadth  escapes  and  mournf  ul'disasters ; while  the  south  seas  and  the  north,  the  equator 
and  the  poles,  are  all  brought  to  notice."— Bedfordshire  Mercury. 

“ A flight  through  the  air  on  the  enchanted  prayer*can>et  would  not  suroass  in  interest  the 
movement  of  these  narratives  from  ‘ summer  isles  of  Eden  l3dng  in  dark  purple  spheres  oi 
sea  ’ to  the  iron  coast  of  Nova  Zembla.”— Independent. 


WITH  EIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  FRANK  ABELL. 

Large  crown  8vo.,  422  pp.,  cloth,  price  3b.  6d. ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

The  Adventures  of  Maurice  Drum- 

more  (Royal  Marines),  by  Land  and  Sea.  By  Lindon 
Meadows,  Author  of  “ Whittlings  from  the  West,”  “ College 
Recollections  and  Church  Experiences,”  etc. 

"'We  are  inclined,  after  much  delibera* 
tion,  to  call  it  the  best  book  for  boys  ever 
written.*'— CVirwfian  Leader. 

" It  would  be  a pity  if  the  ments  of  such 
a storv  were  lost  in  the  crowd,  and  we  trust 


" It  is  almost  equal  to  Robinson  Crusoe.” 
—Sheffield  Independent. 

" It  is  thoroughly  healthy,  not  ‘goody’  in 
the  least ; in  short,  just  such  a book  as  one 
would  wish  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a pure- 
minded,  high-spirited  \)oy."  — Nottingham 
Guardian. 


it  yyili  receive  the  recognition  which  is  its 
di\e."— Aberdeen  Daily  Free  Press. 


With  Frontispiece,  small  cr.  8vo.,  362  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

The  Glass  of  Fashion:  A Universal 

Elandbook  of  Social  Etiquette  and  Home  Culture  for  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen.  With  Copious  and  Practical  Hints  upon  the 
Manners  and  Ceremonies  of  every  Relation  in  Life — at  Home, 
in  Society,  and  at  Court.  Interspersed  vrith  Numerous 
Anecdotes.  By  the  Lounger  in  Society. 

"The  most  sensible  book  on  etiquette  that  we  remember  to  have  seen.”— PaM  MallGoMtte. 
“ Useful,  sensibly  written,  and  full  of  amusing  illustrative  anecdotes.  —Momyw  rost. 

" Creditable  to  the  good  sense  and  taste,  as  well  as  to  the  special  information  of  its  author. 
—Telegraph.  


WITH  FIVE  WOODCUTS,  ILLUSTRATING  "THE  HAND  OF  GOOD  FORTUNE,”  ETC. 

Fourth  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  304  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Your  Luck’s  in  Your  Hand;  or,  The 

Science  of  Modern  Palmistry,  chiefly  according  to  the  Systems 
of  D’Arpentigny  and  Desbarrolles,  with  some  Account  of  the 
Gipsies.  By  A.  R.  Craig,  M.A.,  Author  of  “ The  Philosophy 
of  Training,”  etc. 

" The  glove-makers  ought  to  present  the  author  with  a service  of  gold  plate.  He  will  be  a 
rash  man  who  lets  anybody  see  his  bare  hands  after  this.  We  are  anxious  to  find  a lost  pmr 
of  gloves  before  we  go  out  for  a breath  of  fresh  air  after  such  an  exhausting  study  as  this 
book  has  furnished  \xs."-Sh^ield  and  Hotherham  Independent  n„. 

■■ralmistry,  chiromancy,  and  their  kindred  studies  may  be  v>rstical  indrad,  but  never 
unworthy.  There  is  more  in  them  than  the  mass  imagine,  and  to  those  who  care  to  wade  into 
them,  Mr.  Craig  will  prove  himself  a caiiital  guide.  -Manchester  lUccAiv  Tost 
“Gives  the  fullest  rules  for  interpreting  the  lines  and  marks  on  the  hands.  Angers,  and 
wrists,  as  well  as  the  points  of  character  indicated  by  their  shape.  — Bookseller. 

As  in  every  book  which  Mr,  Hogg  has  sent  so  in  this  ; we  have  to  praise 
the  typography,  the  paper,  and  the  strong  hvi  also  omamentol  binding.  • 
Manchester  Weekly  Post.  

(IG)  London  : John  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.O. 


t>^>ecimm  Uluilralion  from  3s,  6tZ.  Books, 
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WITH  BIGHT  ILL08TEATI0NS. 

Fourth  edition,  crown  8vo.,  352  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

Boys  and  their  Ways:  A Book  for  and 

about  Boys.  By  One  Who  Knows  Them, 

*'  The  table  of  contents  gives  such  a bill  of  fare  as  will  render  the  boy  into  whose  hands 
this  book  falls  eager  to  enjoy  the  feast  prepared  for  him.  ...  We  venture  to  predict  for 
this  charming  book  a popularity  equal  to  ‘ Self-Help.’ ...  No  better  gift  could  be  put  into 
a boy’s  hands,  and  it  will  become  a standard  work  for  the  school  library.” — SchoUitiU 
World. 

“ It  is  a boy's  book  of  the  best  style.” — Aberdeen  Journal. 


WITH  EIGHT  ILLUSTKATIONS. 

Third  edition,  crown  8vo.,  362  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

Girls  and  their  Ways:  A Book  for  and 

about  Girls.  By  One  who  Knows  Them. 

“ It  aims  high,  and  it  hits  the  mark.”— Liierari/  World. 

A long  list  of  boqks  is  given  both  for  study  and  amusement.  This  list  is  selected  with 
care  and  without  prejudice,  and  should  prove  a great  assistance  to  girls  in  doubt  what  to 
read.  . . . . It  is  a sensible  and  well-written  book,  full  of  information  and  wholesome 
thoimhts  for  and  about  girls.”— James’s  Budget. 

/‘Horae  duties,  amusement^  social  claims,  and  appropriate  literature,  are  subjects  succes- 
sively treated,  and  treated  with  both  knowledge  and  sound  judgment.”— PaJt  Mall  Gazette. 


WITH  EIGHT  PORTRAITS. 

Dedicated  hy  permission  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE^  M.P.^  d^c. 
Fifth  edition,  crown  Svo.,  384  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

Plain  Living  and  High  Thinking ; or. 

Practical  Self-Culture  : Moral,  Mental,  and  Physical.  By  W. 
H.  Davenport  Adams,  Author  of  The  Secret  of  Success/’  etc. 

''  We  like  the  thorough  way  in  which  Mr.  Adams  deals  with  ' Self-Culture : Moral,  Mental, 
and  Physical.’  His  chapter  on  the  courtesies  of  home  life,  and  the  true  relation  between 

parent  and  child,  is  specially  valuable  nowadays He  certainly  answers  the  question, 

Is  life  worth  living  ? in  a most  triumphant  affirmative.”— Gra»/iic. 

” Books  for  young  men  are  constantly  appearing— some  oi  tliem  genuine,  earnest,  and 
useful,  and  many  of  them  mere  products  of  the  art  of  book-making.  We  have  pleasure  in 
saying  that  this  volume  by  Mr.  Adams  deserves  to  take  its  place  among  the  best  of  the  first- 
mentioned  class.  It  is  fresh,  interesting,  varied,  and,  above  all,  full  of  common-sense, 
manliness,  and  right  principle.”— Znverne^a  Courier. 

*'  Young  men  who  wish  to  make  something  of  themselves  should  invest  seven  sixpences  in 
this  most  valuable  volume.”— Sword  and  Trowel. 

*’  A better  book  of  the  class  in  all  respects  we  have  seldom  had  the  pleasure  to  notice.  . . . 
We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  young  men.”— Y.  M.  C.  A.  Monthly  Notes. 


Medium  16mo.,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  interleaved,  432  pp.,  price  3s,  6d, 

The  Birthday-Book  of  Art  and  Artists. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  Estelle  Davenpoet  Adams,  Editor 
of  “ Rose  Leaves,”  “ Flower  and  Leaf,”  etc. 

" Few  of  the  infinite  variety  of  birthday  I ouijlit  to  secure  a large  share  of  the  popu 
books  have  been  planned  more  ingeniously,  lanty  lavished  on  these  pretty  manuals.”— 
or  to  more  useful  purpose,  than  this,  which  I Glasgow  Herald. 


Ascott  R.  Hope’s  Books.  9 vols.  Ss.  6d.  each. 

Sec  page  10. 

"Mr.  Hogg  is  a famous  caterer  in  the  way  of  books  for  youth.  All  his 
books  are  excellent  of  their  class  ; they  are  amply  illustrated,  and  it  seems  as 
though  Mr.  Hogg  had  resolved  to  be  the  special  caterer  in  healthy  literature 
for  the  youngsters,  and  his  publications  are  well  adapted  to  the  various  stages 
of  youth  of  both  sexes.” — Indian  Daily  News. 

(18)  London  : John  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.O. 


Fourth  and  Cheap  Edition,  with  Twelve  Portraits. 

Crown  8vo.,  472  pp.,  cloth,  price  3a.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  4a. 

Landmarks  of  English  Literature. 

By  Henry  J.  Nicoll,  Author  of  “ Great  Movements,”  etc. 

" We  can  warmly  commend  this  excellent  manual.  Mr.  Nicoll  is  a fair  and  sensible  critic 
himself,  and  knows  how  to  use  with  skill  and  judgment  the  opinions  of  other  critics.  His 
book  has  many  competitors  to  contend  with,  but  will  be  found  to  hold  its  own  with  the  best 
of  James's  Gazette.  ^ ai, 

“Mr.  NicoU’s  facts  are  commendably  accurate,  and  his  style  Is  perfectly  devoid  of  pre- 
tentiousness, tawdriness,  and  mannerism,  for  which  relief  in  the  present  day  an  author 
always  deserves  much  thanks  from  his  critics. ’’Saturday  J^view.  ^ . x*  * at. 

“ Mr.  Nicoll’s  well-arranged  volume  will  be  of  service  to  the  student  and  interesting  to  the 
general  reader.  Biography  and  history  are  combined  with  criticism,  so  that  the  men  are 
seen  as  well  as  their  works.  . . . The  copious  and  careful  table  of  chronology  gives  a distinct 
value  to  the  book  as  a work  of  reference.  The  volume  is  without  pretension,  and  deserves 
praise  for  simplicity  of  purpose,  as  well  as  for  careful  workmanship.”— Spectator. 


Second  and  Cheap  EM,ition. 

WITH  EIGHT  PORTRAITS,  464  pp.,crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

Great  Movements,  and  those  who 

Achieved  Them.  By  Henry  J.  Nicoll,  Author  of  “ Land- 
marks of  English  Literature,”  etc. 

“ A useful  book Such  work  ....  should  always  find  its  reward  In  an  age  too  busy 

or  too  careless  to  search  out  for  itself  the  sources  of  the  great  streams  of  modern  civilization. 
—Times. 

“An  excellent  series  of  biographies It  has  the  merit  of  bespeaking  our  sympathies, 

not  as  Ixioks  of  this  class  are  rather  apt  to  do,  on  the  ground  of  mere  success,  but  rather  on 
the  higher  plea  of  adherence  to  a lofty  standard  of  duty.”— Daify  News. 

“Immense  benefit  might  be  done  byadopiii^it  as  a prize  book  for  young  people  in  the 
upper  classes  of  most  sorts  of  schools.”— Board  Chronicle. 


Second  edition,  small  crown  8vo.,  384  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

A Popular  Technical  Dictionary  of 

Commercial  and  General  Information.  By  Edward  T. 
Blakely,  F.S.A  (of  the  Board  of  Trade). 

“ Especially  do  wecommend  tills  Technical 
Dictionary  to  youni;  men  about  to  enter  com- 
mercial or  ofiicial  life.” — Monthly  Kcttiew. 

" In  view  of  the  progress  of  Technical 
Education  and  the  prowing  necessity  of  im- 
proved education  in  commerce,  this  is  a 
valuable  addition  toourworksof  instruction, 
as  well  as  to  the  commercial  literature  of  the 
nineteenth  century."— Brifiah  Journal  oj 
Commerce. 


" A brief  account  of  the  principal  natural 
and  industrial  products  of  the  whole  world.” 
—Glasgow  Herald.  [Daily  News. 

“ Well  adapted  for  educational  purposes.” 
"We  know  of  no  other  book  which  would 
fill  the  place  in  the  ordinary  reference  library 
which  this  volume  will  so  satisfactorily 
occupy.  It  should  certainly  find  a place  in 
commercial  schools  as  well  as  upon  mer- 
chants’ tables.”— BriafoJ  Mercury. 


Dainty  Dishes.  Ss.  6d.  Seepage"!. 


Manuals  of  Self-Culture  for  Young 

Men  and  Women. 

1.  The  Secret  of  Success.  Bee  page  12. 

2.  Plain  Living  and  High  Thinking.  Boo  page  18. 

8.  Woman’s  Work  and  Worth.  Bee  page  4. 

4.  Hood’s  Guide  to  English  Versification.  Boo  page  24. 

6.  Landmarks  of  English  Literature.  Boo  page  19. 

0.  Blakely’s  Technical  Dictionary.  Seepage  19. 

7.  Self-Help  for  Women.  Boo  page  4. 

" J OHN  IlOOO  on  the  title-page  of  a publication  is  always  a guarantee  that  it 
is  wholesome  andinstructioe  as  well  as  entertaining,  and  maybe  eagerly  welcomed  into 
the  most  fastidious  home.  Mr.  Hogg  prints  nothing  but  works  of  a high  order,  whose 
influence  for  good  is  as  evident  as  their  artistic  get-up,  and  whose  price  is  as  low 
as  their  interest  is  deep  and  healthfid." — Oldham  Chronicle. 

London  : John  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.O.  (19) 


PROVERB  STORIES  FORilBOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Small  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  256  pp.,  with  36  Illustrations,  2s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  3s. 

1.  Every  Cloud  has  its  Silver  Lining, 

and  other  Proverb  Stories  for  Boys  and  G-irls.  First  Senes. 
By  Mrs.  Kiddell,  Mrs.  Douglas,  M.  J.  Greer,  and  others. 
Small  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  256  pp.,  with  33. Illustrations,  2s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  3s. 

2.  One  Thing  at  a Time,  and  other 

Proverb  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Second  Series,  By  Ethel 
CoxoN,  Mrs.  Douglas,  Madame  Colomb,  and  other  Authors. 

* ‘Capital  prize  books,  with  plentiful  illuB-  * i 


trationa." — School  Board  Chronicle. 

“These  volumes  are  very  good.” — Liter’ 
ary  World. 

“ The  stories  are  generally  excellent,  and 
are  plentiiuUy  iilustrated.”— 


Pleasant  gift  books  for  boys  and  girls.” 
■^Yorke  Gazette.  [Examiner. 

“ Thoroughly  satisfactory.” — Manchetter 
“Well  and  briskly  told.” — Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  . [Tnan. 

“The  ideais  excellent.”— Xiferary  Church- 


WITH  SIX  PORTRAITS. 

Second  edition,  small  crown  8vo.,  clothe  288  pp.,  price  2s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  3s. 

Plodding  On;  or.  The  Jog-trot  to 

Fame  and  Fortune.  Illustrated  by  the  Life-Stones  of  George 
Peabody,  Kobert  Chambers,  T.  Brassey,  and  others.  By 
Henry  Cdrwen,  Author  of  “ A History  of  Booksellers,”  etc. 

'•  A splendid  book  for  boys  and  young  men,  illustrating  the  way  in  which  successfu 
men  have  triumphed  over  early  disadvantages,  and  have  arrived  at  a gfr^t  and  good  name 
and  ample  wealth  by  quiet  perseverance  in  the  path  of  duty.” — Dundee  Courier. 

Small  crown  8vo.,  288  pp.,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  3s. 

The  Shoes  of  Fortune,  and  other  Fairy 

Tales.  By  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  With  a Biographical 
Sketch  of  the  Author,  a Portrait,  and  Twenty-seven  Illustra- 
tions by  Otto  Speckter  and  others. 

"This  beautifully  illustrated  edition  of  Andersen's  exquisite  stories  Is  sure  to  be  a 
favourite  with  all  young  people  who  become  its  fortunate  poseessors.  The  biographical 
sketch  is  admirably  written.” — Shc^Sicld  Independent. 


Small  crown  8vo.,  288  pp.,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. ; gilt  edges,  3s. 

Far-Famed  Tales  from  the  Arabian 

Nights  Entertainments.  Illustrated  with  Seventy-eight  wood 
Engravings,  and  carefully  revised  for  Young  Readers. 

" The  print  is  good,  there  is  a profusion  of  good  illustrations,  and  the  volume  ““7 
thorouglily  recommended  as  well  supplying  an  acknowledged  want  of  a selection  of  tte 
most  familiar  of  the  stories  from  the  ‘ Arabian  Nights,'  in  a form  at  for  chUdish  reading. 
— Guardian.  


Facts  and  Phases  of  Animal  Life. 
Wonderful  Animals.  '2s.  Qd.  each.  Seepage  8. 

“ The  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Hogg  is  that  all  hi.i  publications  have  a healthy 
moral  tone,  whilst  most  of  them  are  eminently  calculated  herw.fictally  to  \m- 
press  the  minds  of  both  sexes.  Commercially,  the  publisher  attaches  fo  fAewi 
a very  modest  value  ; mentally  and  morally,  the  value  cannot  be  estimated. 
Lincolnshire  Free  Press. 


(20)  London : John  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.O. 


SPECIMEN  ILLUSTRATION 

From  2s.  6cZ.  Books, 


HEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  BOOKS. 

In  New  and  Handsome  Cloth  Bindings,  2s.  6d.  each  ; gilt  edges,  3s,  each. 

1.  The  Habits  of  Good  Society;  A 

Handbook  of  Etiquette  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  With 
Thoughts,  Hints,  and  Anecdotes  concerning  Social  Observances, 
Nice  Points  of  Taste  and  Good  Manners,  and  the  Art  of  Making 
One’s  Self  Agreeable.  The  whole  interspersed  with  Humorous 
Illustrations  of  Social  Predicaments,  Remarks  on  the  History 
and  Changes  of  Fashion,  and  the  Differences  of  English  and 
Continental  Etiquette. 

2.  Famous  London  Merchants  : A 

Book  for  Boys.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne,  author  of  “ English 
Merchants,”  “ English  Seamen  under  the  Tudors,”  etc.  With 
Twenty-four  Illustrations. 

3.  Watchers  for  the  Dawn,  and  other 

Studies  of  Christian  Character.  By  Mrs.  W.  R.  Lloyd,  author 
of  “Pictures  of  Heroes  and  Lessons  from  their  Lives,”  etc. 
With  Hlustrations  by  James  Godwin. 

4.  Adventures  in  the  Ice  : A Compre- 
hensive Summary  of  Arctic  Exploration,  Discovery,  and  Adven- 
ture. Including  experiences  of  Captain  Penny,  the  Veteran 
Whaler,  now  first  published.  By  John  Tillotson,  author  of 
“ Stories  of  the  Wars,”  “ Our  Untitled  Nobility,”  etc.  With 
Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

5.  Pioneers  of  Civilisation.  By  John 

Tillotson,  Author  of  “ Adventures  in  the  Ice,"  etc.  A New, 
Cheaper  and  Revised  Edition,  with  an  Additional  Chapter. 
With  Eleven  Illustrations. 

Contents. — The  Soldier.— The  Adventurer. — The  Exj)lorer. — The 
Man  of  Peace. — The  Trader. — The  Settler. — The  Missionary. — 
Recent  Pioneers. 

6.  Small  Beginnings  ; or,  The  Way  to  Get 

On.  A New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  Eight  Illustrations  by 
C.  A.  Doyle. 

From  the  acorn  springs  the  oak  ; “ despise  not  the  day  of  small  things.”  The 
biographical  sketches  collected  in  this  volume  show  to  what  heights  the  earnest 
may  aspire  from  the  humblest  heginnmgs : — John  Walter  from  a printer’s 
apprentice  rises  to  bo  proprietor  of  The  Times ; Brothertou  from  a factory-boy 
to  sit  as  a respected  member  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  other  exarnples 
include— Sir  Jamsetjce  Jcjeebhoy,  George  Heriot,  AVedgwood  and  Minton, 
Girard,  John  Leyden,  Francis  Drake,  Dupuytren,  Lafitte,  Montgomery,  Breguet, 
and  David  AVilkie. 

The  2/6  Series  now  numhers  22  Vols.,  see  Catalogue. 

“ Mr.  Hogg  is  to  he  congratulated  on  the  healthy  moral  tone  of  his  publica- 
tions.’'— Rev.  C.  H.  Spubqkon. 

(22)  London : John  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.O. 


SPECIMEN  ILLUSTRATION 
From  Natural  History  Books, 
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Crown  8vo.,  cloth  (4  colours  and  gold),  price  2s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  3a. 

Brave  Little  Women.  Tales  of  the  Heroism 

of  Girls.  Founded  on  Fact.  By  Marie  Trevelyan,  Author  of 
“ The  Spectre  Boatman,”  etc.  illustrated  hy  W.  H.  Petherick. 

“May  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  as  a 
book  for  young  folk." — Brighton  Htrald, 


“ Will  be  welcomed  at  every  fireside." — 
Sheffield  Inde'pendent. 


Crown  8vo.,  cloth  (4  colours  and  gold),  price  2s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  3s. 

Ada  Norman’s  Trials  and  Difficulties. 

A Story  for  Girls.  By  M.  Seymour,  Author  of  “ Dethroned,” 
“ Two  and  Two,”  etc.  With  Illustrations  by  O.  L.  Thomas. 

“ Ada  is  a genuine  gii-1.  . . . The  entire  story  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions  for  ^rl 

readers." — Literary  World.  . . , •.  m 

“ A splendid  book.  ...  It  deserves  a foremost  place  in  every  school  library.  ^Teacher  « 


Second  edition,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  price  2s.  fid. 

Fortunate  Men:  How  they  made 

Money  and  Won  Renown. 


With  Portrait  of  N.  M.  de  Rothschild. 


' The  real  value  of  its  contents  consists  in  its  asserting  the  claims  to  respect  of  virtues 
such  as  perseverance,  method,  and  punctuality,  which  are  9ften 
which  are  invaluable,  whether  for  making  money  or,  which  is  much  more  important,  for 
formation  of  character.  We  wish  the  book  success.  — Glasgow  Herald.  ^ 

"There  are  passages  among  these  selections 

every  place  of  business.  Every  young  man  may  read  this  book  with  profit.  Sword  and 
A HANDBOOK  OF  REPBRENOB  AND  QUOTATION. 

Mottoes  and  Aphorisms  from  Shake- 

speare : Alphabetically  arranged  ; with  a Copious 
9,000  References  to  the  infinitely  varied  Words  and  Ideas  of 
the  Mottoes.  Any  word  or  idea  can  be  traced  at  once,  and  the 
correct  quotation  (with  name  of  play,  act,  and  scene)  had 
without  going  further.  Second  edition,  fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

a^WSVo  Imbernrh^ht^piS^^  by  some  of  the  well- 
poiS  Ind  temng  mXes  Snd  aphorisms  from  Shakespeare  has  here  a most  valuable  book 
of  reference."— Yorfea/tire  Gazette. 

Fourth  edition  of  a new  and  enlarged  edition,  fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  price  6d. 

A Practical  Guide  to  English  Versifica- 
tion, with  a Compendious  Dictionary  of  Rhymes,  an  Examina- 
tion of  Classical  Measures,  and  Comments  upon  Burlesque  and 
Comic  Verse,  Vers  de  Soci4td,,  and  Song  Writing.  By  Tom  Hood. 

“ A dainty  little  book  on  English  verse-making.  TheDi^ionary  of  Rhymes  will  be  found 

°”-?^ii‘ll'e^othtTym"inve“ifK^^^ 

guide  can  be  confidently  recommended.  ^Scotsman. 

Red  Line  Edition  (the  Fourth),  with  Illustrations,  quarto,  price  21s. 

CAREFULLY  REVISED,  WITH  NDMERODS  EMENDATIONS.  _ 

The  Directorium  Anglicanum : Being  a 

Manual  of  Directions  for  the  Right  Celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  for  the  saying  of  Matins  and  Evensong,  and  for  the 
Performance  of  other  Rites  and  Ceremomes  of  the  Church,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  uses  of  the  Church  of  England.  Edited  by 

the  Rev.  Frederick  George  Lee,  D.C.L.,F.S.  A 
lead  them."— Giiurdian. 
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London  : John  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


SPKCIMEN  ILLUSTBATION 

Prom  2s.  6cZ,  Bogks. 
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New  Illnstrated  is.  6d.  Juvenile  Books. 

Attractively  bound  in  the  New  and  Sifective  Chromatic  Style  (Four  Colourg 
and  Gold).  Cro\yn  8vo.,  192  pp.,  cloth,  price  Is.  6d.  each. 

1.  Little  Neighbours  in  London.  A Story  for  Young 

Keaders.  By  E.  C.  Rickards,  Author  of  “A  Strange  Exhibition,” 
etc.  With  Illustrations  by  J.  Jellicob.  Third  Edition. 

2.  The  Wondrous  Tale  of  Cocky,  Clucky,  and  Cackle. 

Freely  translated  from  the  German  of  Brentano,  by  Charles  William 
Heckethorn.  W'^ith  Illustrations  by  H.  W.  Petiierick. 

3.  “If  Wishes  were  Horses,  Beggars  would  Ride.” 

A Tale  for  Young  Folk.  By  M.  Seymour,'  Author  of  “ Little 
Arthur  at  the  Zoo,”  etc.  Illustrated  by  R.  J.  Key.  Second  Edition. 

4.  A Strange  Exhibition,  and  other  Tales  for  the 

Young.  By  E.  0.  Rickards,  Author  of  “Little  Neighbours  in 
London,”  etc.  Illustrated  by  H.  W.  Petherick.  Second  Edition. 

5.  An  Easy  Guide  to  Scripture  Animals.  A descrip- 

tion of  all  the  Animals  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  with  the  Scripture 
References,  Anecdotes,  etc.  For  Home  Use  and  for  Day  and  Sunday 
Schools.  By  Vernon  S.  Morwood.  With  Thirty  Illustrivtions. 

6.  That  Boy  Jack ! A Story  for  Young  Folk.  By  Helen 

H.  Rogers,  Author  of  “An  Old-World  Story.”  With  Illustrations 
by  A.  Hitchcock.  Second  Edition. 

7.  A Living  Story;  or.  The  Would-be  Authoress. 

A Tale  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By  A.  W.  Wright.  With  Illustrations 
by  O.  L.  Thomas.  Second  Edition. 

8.  Red  Herring ; or,  Allie’s  Little  Blue  Shoes.  A 

Tale  for  Young  Readers.  By  Frances  Arm.strong,  Author  of 
“Noel  and  Geoff,”  etc.  Illustrated  by  0.  L.  Thomas.  Second  Edition. 

9.  Children’s  Evergreens.  A Selection  of  Fifteen  of  the 

Old  Favourite  Tales.  With  upwards  of  Fifty  Illustrations. 

10.  Noel  and  Geoff;  or,  Three  Christmas  Days.  A 

story  for  Children.  By  Frances  Armstrong,  Author  of  “Red 
Herring,”  etc.  With  Illustrations  by  H.  W.  Petherick. 

11.  Songs  and  Poems  for  Children.  Edited  by  Carrie 

Davenport.  With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  T.  Sidney  Cooper,  B.  A., 
J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A.,  T.  Webster,  R.A.,  J.  F.  Tayler,  Miss 
Humphrey,  F.  T.  Merrill,  and  others. 

12.  Meg  and  Olive;  or.  Life  at  the  Grey  House.  By 

M.  HiOKARDS,  Author  of  “The  Boy  who  was  not  ^Y anted.”  With 
Illubtrations  by  0.  L.  Thomas. 

13.  The  Boys  of  Priors  Dean.  By  Pucebe  Allen,  Author 

of  “ Matchbox  Phil,”  etc.  With  Illustrations  by  H.  W.  Petherick. 
“Admirably  adapted  for  rewards,  the  more  so  as  the  cliildrcn  will  appreeiato  tbcwoiks 
on  their  ow-n  merits.  Thoir  ' get  up  ’ is  uuexceptionahle.”— Mail. 

jKS”  Others  in  Preparation. 


(26)  London:  Jolm  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


“I  am  English,”  said  Jack,  pulling  himself  up. 


SPECIMEN  ILLUSTR.VTION 

From  the  New  1«.  &d.  Series  for  Juveniles. 
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New  Illustrated  SMlling  Juvenile  Books. 

Attractively  bound  in  the  New  and  Effective  Chromatic  Style  (Four  Colours 
and  Gold).  Small  crown  8vo.,  128  pp.,  cloth,  price  la.  each. 

1.  We  Four  Children.  By  M.  A. 

Hoyer,  Author  of  “ Little  Margit,”  etc.  With  a Frontispiece  hy 
R.  J.  Key,  and  other  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 

2.  The  Ups  and  Downs  of  a Six- 
pence ; or,  Guess  the  many  Curious  Places  I’ve  heen  in.  By  M. 
Seymour,  Author  of  “ If  Wishes  were  Horses,”  “ Little  Arthur 
at  the  Zoo,”  etc.  Illustrated  hy  0.  L.  Thomas.  Second  Edition. 

3.  Dolly’s  Adventures;  or,  Happy 

Days  at  Cranberry.  By  Yvonne,  Author  of  “Pop  and 
Peggy,”  etc.  Illustrated  by  R,  J.  Key.  Second  Edition. 

4.  Exiled;  or,  When  Great-Grand- 
mother was  Young.  By  Catherine  Mary  MacSorley,  Author 
of  “May  Lane,”  “A  Few  Good  Women  and  What  they  Teach 
Us,”  etc.  Illustrated  by  0.  L.  Thomas.  Second  Edition. 

5.  Under  the  Walnut  Tree:  Stories 

told  by  the  Birds.  By  Frances  Armstrong,  author  of  “Red 
Herring,”  “ Noel  and  Geoff,”  etc.  With  Illustrations  by 
H.  W.  Pethehick  and  others. 

6.  Little  King  I : A Story  for  Young 

Readers.  By  Louisa  Emily  Dobr6e,  author  of  “ Turued  to 
Gold,”  etc.  Illustrated  by  Osman  Thomas.  Second  Edition. 

7.  The  Fortunes  of  Ruby,  Pearl,  and 

Diamond.  By  Francis  Armstrong,  author  of  “Noel  and 
Geoff,”  “ Red  Herring,”  “ Under  the  Walnut  Tree,”  etc.  With 
Illustrations  by  A.  Bouchette  and  others.  Second  Edition. 

8.  A Canterbury  Tale.  By  M.  A.  Hoyer, 

Author  of  “ We  Four  Children,”  “ Little  Margit,”  etc.  With 
Illustrations  hy  H.  Evans. 

9.  Father  Christmas’s  Stories.  By  Louise 

Alice  Riley.  Illustrated  by  E.  W.  he  Guerin. 

SSr  Others  in  preparation,  {See  page  32.) 

“ A glimpse  through  Mr.  Hogg's  catalogue  shoius  how  admirably  he  caters 
for  the  young  of  both  sea;e«.”— Wolvkehampton  Cheoniolb^ 

(28)  London:  John  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Row,  R.O, 


SPECIMEN  ILLUSTRATION 

From  the  Now  Shilling  Series  for  Juveniles, 
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Imperial  l6mo.;4)evelle(l  boards,  price  3s.  each  ; gilt  edges,  3s.  dd.  each. 

WITH  TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  EMINENT  ARTISTS, 

INCLUDING  A PORTRAIT  OF  KEBLE. 

1-  The  Christian  Year:  Thoughts  in 

V erse  for  the  Sundays  and  Holy-days  throughout  the  Year.  With 
a Biographical  Sketch  of  John  Keble,  together  with  some 
Remarks  upon  the  Influence  of  “The  Christian  Year,”  by 
Alex.  H.  Gkant,  M.A.,  Author  of  “ The  Church  Seasons,”  etc. 

“This  pretty  edition  is  enriched  with  a biographical  sketch  of  Keble,  and  is  full  of 
information  of  a new  and  interesting  cliaracter.” — Surrey  Comet.  [Herald. 

“A  very  beautiful  reprint.  The  memoir  is  pretty  full  and  sympathetic." — Gloigow 


WITH  32  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  WILLIAM  MULREADY,  R.A.,  AND  PORTRAIT  OF  GOLDSMITH. 

2-  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  With  a Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  by  Henky  J.  Nicoll, 
Author  of  “Landmarks  of  English  Literature,”  etc. 

" A charming  edition.  With  Mulroady’s  pretty  iliustrations  it  is  a hook  doubly  to  be 
desired." — Surrey  Cotmt, 

“ What  eould  be  better,  as  a gift,  than  Goldsmith's  ‘Vicar  of  Wakefield,' beautifully 
printed  and  bound,  and  with  Mulready's  Illustrations?" — Scotsman. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  SIXPENNY  BOOKS. 


64  pp.  each,  in  Stiff  Manilla  Pictorial  Wrapper,  printed  in  colours. 


CHILDREN’S  EVERGREENS. 


1. — TACK  THE  GIANT-KILLER.  — CINDERELLA;  OR,  THE 

J LITTLE  GLASS  SLIPPER.  — BLUEBEARD. —ALI  BABA 
AND  THE  FORTY  THIEVES.— THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY. 
( With  Seventeen  Illustrations.) 

2, — TTOP-O’-MY-THUMB.  — PUSS  IN  BOOTS. —FORTUNATUS.— 

II  SINDBAD  THE  SAILOR.— JACK  AND  THE  BEANSTALK. 
( With  Twenty  Illustrations. ) 

3 _-ttthITTINGTON  and  HIS  CAT. —LITTLE  RED  RIDING- 
YY  HOOD.— THE  PRINCESS  AND  THE  NUTS.— ALADDIN  ; 
OR,  THE  WONDERFUL  LAMP.  — BEAUTY  AND  THE 
BEAST.  ( With  SiMeen  Illustrations. ) 


t3T  Or  bound  together  in  one  volume,  cloth,  in  the  New  and  Effective 
Chromatic  Style  (Four  Colours  and  Gold),  price  Is.  6d. 

"A  full  sixpenny  worth  ...  all  good 
stories,  and  all  illustrated."— 5attt»*day 
Ueview. 

“A  very  good  selection  . . . Theillustrt* 
tions  are  in  themselves  enough  to  excite 


“We  have  never  seen  a better  small 
collection  of  the  favourite  legends ; . . . 
and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  they  arc  not 
dressed  up  and  made  to  look  literary,  but 
are  just  told  in  the  old  simple  familiar 
fashion,  which  children  will  recognise  at 
once." — Manchester  Examiner. 


the  imagination  of  any  child." — Pull  Mall 
Gazette. 


Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  bevelled  boards,  price  7s.  6d. 

The  Manuale  Clericorum.  A Guide  for  the 

Reverent  and  Decent  Celebration  of  Divine  Service,  the 
Sacrament,  etc.  Abridged  from  the  “ Directorium  Anglicanum.” 
With  Additions  of  Special  Value  in  the  Practical  Rendering  of 
the  Services  of  the  Church.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee. 

""  (30)  London : John  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


iSeiu  @ooks 


MW  ILITJSTEATED  2s.  6(1.  TOLTJIES. 


WITH  THIETY  ILLUSTBATIONS. 

Crown  8vo.,  288  pp.,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges.  3s. 

The  Burgomaster’s  Daughter,  and  other 

Stories.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston,  M.  E.  Shipley,  Geutkdde 
Ceockfokd,  and  others.  With  Three  Coloured  Plates,  Six  Full- 
page  Woodcuts,  and  Twenty-one  Illustrations  in  the  text. 

WITH  THIRTY-POUE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Crown  8vo.,  288  pp.,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  3s. 

Gilbert’s  First  Voyage,  and  other  Stories. 

By  M.  C.  Halifax,  Thomas  Miller,  Frances  H.  Wood,  and 
others.  With  Three  Coloured  Plates,  Six  Full-page  Woodcuts, 
and  Twenty-five  Illustrations  in  the  text. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  0.  A.  DOYLE. 

Crown  8vo.,  288  pp.,  cloth,  price  2s.  6J.  ; gilt  edges,  3s. 

The  Steady  Aim : A Book  of  Examples  ami 

Encouragements  from  Modern  Biography.  By  W.  H.  Daven- 
port Adams,  Author  of  “ The  Secret  of  Success,”  “ Plain  Living 
and  High  Thinking,”  etc.  A New,  Revised,  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Illustrated  by  C.  A.  Doyle. 

(The  2s.  6tf.  Series  now  numbers  22  Volumes,  see  Catalogue.) 

New  Illustrated  Shilling  Juvenile  Books. 

Attractively  bound  in  the  New  and  Effective  Chromatic  Style 
(Four  Colours  and  Gold). 

Small  crown  8vo.,  128  pp.,  cloth,  price  Is.  each. 

1.  Cousin  Deb.  A Story  for  Children.  By 

Alice  Garland.  Illustrated  by  0.  Thomas. 

2.  Black  and  White.  An  Anglo-Indian  Story 

for  Children.  By  Geraldine  Butt,  Author  of  “ Christmas 
Roses,”  “Esther,”  “John  Smith,”  “A  Sprig  of  Heather,” 
“ Lads  and  Lasses,”  etc.  Illustrated  by  Harry  Evans. 

(The  Is.  Illustrated  Juvenile  Series  now  numbers  11  Volumes, 

^ ' see  Catalogue,  page  28.) 

London : John  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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